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“Senor Commandante, owing to your unparalleled benignity, I find myself 

here. I kiss your hands and feet!” He clinked his glass boisterously 

against MacEwen’s and bowed with a most elaborate flourish to Eileen. 
(See the new serial story, ‘‘ The Secret,” page 78.) 
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THE NEW LAND POLICY 


BY EDWARD G.HEMMERDE. K.C..MP. 


EDITOR’S NOTE .—Let it be clearly understood that “‘ The Pail 


Mall Magazine”’ 


has no politics in the accepted sense. 
all parties and preserve an open mind upon all political issues. 


We are outside 
Mr. 


Hemmerde’s article therefore represents Mr. Hemmerde’s views, and 


not necessarily those of ‘“‘ The Pall Mall Magazine.” 


So that the 


balance may be preserved we give the other side of the question-— 
Captain Pretyman’s version. 


abuse, intolerance 
and misunderstand- 
ing could kill a cause, 
the cause known as 
the Single Tax would 
be dead with no hope 
of resurrection. But 
the victorious march 
of the principle all 
over the world gives 
rise to the suspicion 
that all reports of its 
death are, to say the least, grossly ex- 
aggerated. 

Impartial observers with no political 
axes to grind would be hard put to it to 
find reasons against the application of 
the Single Tax to a new country. The 








energies, the needs and the progressive 
spirit of any nation will be certain to give 
to the unimproved land of any country 





sufficient values to support all taxes, 
local and national. As these values are 
created entirely bythe people, they seem 
to be a natural reservoir from which to 
draw all the wealth that is wanted for 
the better government of the people. 

It is, however, a very different thing 
to apply the theory, however excellent, 
to a country teeming with vested 
interests ; and the Prime Minister re- 
cently stated at Ladybank, a fact which 
every member of the Land Values Group 
knew already, that no member of the 
Cabinet was in favour of applying the 
Single Tax to the complex conditions of 
this old country. 

Very few of the Land Values Group 
are Single-Taxers. I do not know of 
one of them who believes that it would 
be just or possible to apply the full 
doctrine of the Single Tax to Great 
b 
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Britain. Those of them who, like my- 
self, are not ashamed to support the 
theory of the Single Tax, all realise the 
limited extent to which this theory is 
likely to receive practical application. 

I propose to outline the measure of 
practical application at which we aim, 
and the reasons which seem to make this 
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portion to his good work as a citizen; 
the man who deliberately keeps land 
out of use while the energies and expen- 
diture of the community add to its 
value goes practically scot free. 

The man who builds a model village 
is mulcted in heavy rates ; the man who 
is content to own stricken and disease- 




















AN ADVOCATE OF 
THE SINGLE TAX: 


limited application not only desirable, 
but just. 

Our chief object is to alter the whole 
basis of our present rating system. Its 
absurdity and injustice are so obvious 
that it has no defenders, except a few 
hireling pens which are prepared to 
defend anything. 

The man who puts his land to 
the best possible use pays rates in pro- 


Baron de Forest, on whose landed pro- 
perty contributions would be levied. 


ridden slums escapes with a burden 
light in proportion to their beastliness. 
The man who, let us say, builds a great 
factory in the midst of a slum has 
the chagrin of seeing his neighbours 
gain an advantage from the presence 
of the factory, an advantage which 
some day they will be able to turn 
into hard cash through no exertion 
of their own 
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The whole burden of the rates falls 
upon industry, and for years thoughtful 
men in the industrial world have pro 
tested, out of the knowledge which bitter 
experience has brought, against the ap- 
plication of this outrageous and pre- 
posterous system. They have sought a 
remedy in vain. They have complained 
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was solemnly decreed that the agricul- 
turist should be relieved out of the 
exchequer of half of his rates upon 
agricultural land. In the vast majority 
of cases the relief intended for the agri- 
culturist has gone into the pockets of 
the landlord, who as occasion arises 
quietly raises his rent to the amount of 








AN ADVOCATE OF 
THE SINGLE TAX: 


that burdens such as Education, Poor 
Relief, Main Roads, Asylums and Police 
are in their very nature public burdens 
and should be paid for out of the Cen- 
tral Exchequer. Every one has agreed 
with their complaint, but the remedies 
which up to now have been offered are 
simply pathetic in their puerile futility. 

The Agricultural Rating Act of the 
last Government is a case in point. It 


Mr. E. G. Hemmerde, K.C., M.P., a disciple 


of Henry George, and author of this article. 


Swaine. 


the remission of the rate. In this sense, 
and in this sense only, it is in the main 
true that rates are ultimately a burden 
upon the landlord, in that theirexistence 
restrains his rent-exacting activities. 

If we accept the views of the Econo- 
mists that all Exchequer grants in relief 
of rates are merely grants to the land- 
lords of this country, most of us will 
that scme new method of re- 


agree 
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lieving rates must be devised, at least 
those of us who hold that the land- 
lords of these Islands have already been 
quite sufficiently endowed with public 
money. 

WHAT THE NEW Po icy MEANS 

The Land Values Group, consisting of 
about 180 Members of Parliament, have 
urged the Prime Minister to levy, when 
the valuation is completed, a Land 
Values Tax in lieu of these burdensome 
rates aforesaid. It is impossible to give 


any accurate estimate of the’ Land 
Values of the United Kingdom. Some 


they do not exceed 
£2,000,000,000. Others put them at 
four times this sum. I will hazard a 
guess that they will be found to be very 
little short of £6,000,000,000. A tax of 
1d. in the £ on such a value will produce 
£25,000,000. 

The amount raised in rates last year 
was roughly £70,000,000. If therefore 
we can raise £25,000,000 by a tax of Id. 
in the £, we can relieve the ratepayer 
of more than one-third of his rates. As 
we started from the view that all relief 
of rates out of taxes is a bonus to the 
landowners, we can hardly be accused 
of unfairness if we follow and reap- 
propriate that bonus by a general tax 
upon Land Values. Such a tax in relief 
of rates is the only one which has any 
economic justification. Where land is 
put to good use, even where the occupier 
is also the landowner, relief will be 
obtained by such a tax, for so much 
land to-day escapes its fair share of 
taxation that fully-used land which to- 
day is overburdened will have its bur- 
dens lightened by the extension of the 
area of taxation. 

Where the occupier and landowner 
are different persons the relief to the 
ratepayer is obvious. Only the other 
day a case in the Law Courts disclosed 
the fact that one man drew £180,000 a 
year in ground rents from a Yorkshire 
town, and that the amount raised in the 
same town by way of rates was £175,000. 
Not one penny of the £175,000 rates 
fell upon the {180,000 ground rents. In 
the City of Liverpool three noble lords 
draw £350,000 in ground rents with the 
same immunity from rates. The town 


suggest that 
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of Cardiff is similarly situated. <A few 
weeks ago we were told by The Daily 
Mail of the case of a noble duke who ina 
few years would be receiving £1,000,000 
a year in ground rents. He too, under 
our present system of rates, would be 
contributing nothing, although the 
daily and hourly expenditure of the rate- 
payers would be making the value of his 
ground rents. 

These cases can be multiplied in- 
definitely. Few politicians are blind 
to this flagrant scandal. Prominent 
Conservatives like Mr. Balfour and 
Mr. F. E. Smith, Mr. Harmood-Banner 
and Mr. Watson Rutherford have 
all approved of the principle of the 
rating of land values. In the General 
Election of 1906 there were few Con- 
servative Candidates in the North who 
did not do the same. 


But a singular thing happened. 
Any one must see that no system 
of rating land values can be _insti- 


tuted until a complete valuation of 
land apart from improvements has 
been obtained; and yet none of the 
Government’s proposals has _ excited 
such violent opposition as their pro- 
posal for securing such a valuation, and 
an ugly feature of such opposition is 
that it comes in large measure from the 
very men who at one time or another 
have declared in favour of the rating 
of land values. 


ADVANTAGES CLAIMED FOR THE 
TAXATION OF LAND VALUES 

We can, however, leave the pledges 
of politicians to be dealt with by their 
constituents and pass on to notice the 
obvious benefits of adopting such a 
system of taxation : 

(1) Bysucha tax rates can be reduced 
without giving a bonus to the landlord. 

(2) By such a tax the enormous 
wealth of the ground landlords of our 
big towns can be made to pay some 
share towards the town and country 
which make the values. 

(3) By such a tax agricultural land 
will be greatly benefited, for whereas 
more than one-third of the rates will be 
taken off, the only countervailing bur- 
den will be a tax on land values which 
are exceedingly low. Nothing is more 


























FOR THE SINGLE TAX. 


A meeting of the Land Values Group, at which most 
of the politicians pictured in this article were present. 


remarkable than 
the way in which 
party prejudice 
blinds most land- 
lords to the merits 
of a system which 
must benefit them. 
To take a simple 
instance: not long 
ago an acre of land 
in the City of Lon- 
don was sold for 
£4,000,000. The 
average unim- 
proved value of 
agricultural land is 
not likely to exceed 
{20 an acre. To a 
Iand Values Tax 
that one acre of 
City land would contribute the same 
amount as 200,000 acres of agricultural 
land at £20 an acre. 

(4) By such a tax land in town and 
country will be driven into use, in- 
dustry will be stimulated, and employ- 
ment increased. 

What are the objections to a tax which 
has apparently so many advantages ? 

In the first place the objection is 


Mr. R. L. Outhwaite, 
M.P. 


raised that in tax- 


ing the rich ground 


landlord you will 
also be taxing the 
small _ freeholder, 
the Friendly So- 
ciety and the in- 
vesting public. An 
examination of this 
objection speedily 
removes it. Take 
the case of the 
small occupying 
freeholder. His 
house is almost 
always far more 
valuable than the 
land on which it 
stands. The re- 
moval of more 
than one-third of his rates will far more 
than compensate him for the tax of 
Id. in the £ on his land value. Take 
the case of the owner of two or three 
cottages, which he has bought or built 
foraninvestment. The removal of one- 
third of the rates from the house in 
which he lives will probably more 
than compensate him for the Land 
Value Tax on all his cottage sites, and, 


Mr. Josiah Wedgwood, 
M.P. 
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further than that, theremovaloftherates 
aforesaid tends to increase the letting 
value of his cottages. When I come to 
deal with the second proposal of the 
Land ValuesGroup I shall be able toshow 
that the small owner of freeholds cannot 
but gain by the new system proposed. 

THE CASE OF THE FRIENDLY SOCIETIES 

Then take the case of the Friendly 
Societies. Not long ago I was taken to 
task in The Times by an official of the 
Friendly Societies for daring to propose 
such a tax, and an instructive corres- 
pondence ensued. He explained that 
the Hearts of Oak Society had 300,000 
members, reserves of £3,496,125, and 
money invested in ground rents of 
£1,612,120 which in 1908 had produced 
an income of £61,987. He pointed out 
thata Land Tax of 1d. inthe £ would cost 
the Hearts of Oak £6,100 a year, but he 
forgot to point out that the relief of 
rates consequent upon such a tax 
would save the members of the Hearts 
of Oak anything between £100,000 and 
£500,000 a year in rates, not to mention 
the saving upon the rates now paid upon 
the splendid buildings of the Society. 

I asked him to imagine what would 
happenif one started toraise £25,000,000° 
by Tariff Reform. 

The members of his Society (assum- 
ing they had no dependents) would 
amount to r4oth part of the population. 
To raise {25,000,000 revenue by a 
Tariff would cost the consumers of this 
country at least £25,000,000, the pro- 
portionate share of the Hearts of Oak 
members being £178,571. The rise in 
the cost of home-made goods owing tothe 
Tariff would probably double this, and, 
taking into consideration the fact that 
the members amounting to 300,000 
probably have dependents amounting to 
another 600,000, the cost to the Hearts 
of Oak members of such a Tariff Tax of 
£25,000,000 would not be far short of 
£1,000,000, instead of £6,100 (combined 
with relief of rates amounting to per- 
haps £500,000). 


THE CASE OF THE GROUND LANDLORD 


It is not surprising that, having 
regard to these circumstances, the chief 
ground landlord of London should be 
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raising £250,000 among his friends (and 
those who for the expenditure of 
£1,000 will be able to call themselves his 
friends) to assist in the institution of a 
tariff. It isalittle odd that officials of 
Friendly Societies should be so wrapped 
up in their idea of the sanctity of their 
investments that they should un- 
wittingly assist in playing his game. 

The same arguments apply in great 
measure to the investing public generally. 
In estimating the possible loss to him- 
self of a tax on land values let each 
citizen put on the other side the relief 
of rates which he will obtain. But be- 
fore leaving this part of the subject I 
should like to deal with one point which 
is often raised. ‘‘ Why should A who 
invests £10,000 in land values pay a 
capital tax of 1d. in the £, and B who 
invests in industrial stocks escape ? ”’ 

The answer isthat the man who invests 
in land values is gua landowner merely 
a drag upon the production of wealth, 
whereas the man who invests in in- 
dustrial stocks is assisting consciously 
or unconsciously in the production of 
wealth. (When I say ‘“‘gua landowner’”’ I 
do not mean “ gua land-user.’’ The tax 
proposed is on unimproved values.) He 
probably would not escape the tax 
entirely, because almost every business 
has some considerable land-value asset. 
Hedoes not hide his talent in the ground, 
but puts it to productive use. 

Ido not put this argument forward 
as a justification for putting a very 
heavy tax on all land values, but for a 
moderate tax I think it is an ample 
justification, especially when such a tax 
is in substitution for taxes upon industry 
universally condemned, and has in it the 
seeds of so much public good. 

As to the rest of the rates, the Land 
Values Group propose that they should 
be imposed upon a new basis. They 
ask that this new system should be at 
first optional, but I think myself that it 
should be compulsory, that all im- 
provements should be forthwith re- 
lieved of rates, and that all rates should 
in future be levied upon a land-value 
basis only. It cannot be too strongly 
emphasised that such a proposal does 
not interfere with existing contracts. 
Where the occupier now pays the rates 














upon an improvement 
basis, he will in future 
pay them upon a land- 
value basis. Only the 
basis of the rate is 
altered ; the ratepayer 
remains the same. 

No doubt some ex- 
ceptions will have to 
be made. For in- 
stance, if a man has 
property on lease which 
forbids him to alter the 
character of the build- 
ings, and those build- 
ings are upon land of 
very high value, it 
would not be fair to 
rate him upon a land 
value which he was for- 
bidden to use to the 
full. In such a case 
some apportionment 
could be made between 
the occupier and 
owner. 

Speaking generally, 
ratepayers will derive 
great relief from such 
an alteration in basis, 
and in addition they 
will be free to improve 
their premises without 
fear of being rated up- 
on their improvements, 
Only those who occupy 
undeveloped or under- 
developed sites will find 
their burdens consider- 
ably increased. Very 
few, if any, occupiers 
of developed sites will 
find their burdens in- 
creased, having regard 
to the fact that a large 
part of the rates will 
be paid out of an Ex- 
chequer tax on land 
values of universal 
incidence. The cases 
of those few (their 
numbers cannot be 
estimated until the 
valuation is completed) 
might easily be met by 
special provisions and 
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Swaine. 


Mr. Robert Vernon Harcourt, M.P. 
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adjustments. For it is 
obviously desirable to 
bring the new system 
into force with as little 
friction and as little 
personal hardship as 
possible. 

The measure of a 
man’s liability for rates 
under this system will 
be the advantages he 
derives from the values 
created by the commu- 
nity in land. The pre- 
sent measure is sup- 
posed to represent a 
man’s ability to pay— 
in reality it does noth- 
ing of the sort. Upon 
no persons do the rates 
fall with such crushing 
severity as upon the 
poorest of the people. 

These are the propo- 
sals of the Land Values 
Group, and by these 
proposals we hope to 
secure very great bene- 
fits : 

(1) The solution of 
the Rural Housing 
Problem. At present 
houses cannot be built 
to let at economic rents 
because : 

(a) The price of 
land is too high. 

Rating upon a 
land-value basis will 
tend to bring down 
any artificial dear- 
ness in land. 

(b) The burden of 
rates is overwhelm- 
ing. 

Rating upon a 
land-value basis will 
greatly ease the bur- 
dens in all cases in 
which (as in agricul- 
tural districts) im- 
provement value 
largely exceeds land 
value. 

The absurd state- 
ment is sometimes 
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made that rating upon Land Values 
is impossible in agricultural districts 
because values are so low. This is 
absurd because, the ratepayers being 
the same and land value being only 
the basis, the same sum could obvi- 
ously be raised upon the new basis as 
upon the old. Owing to the relief 
given by the Land Values Tax the sum 
would not be the same, but less. 

(c) The wages of the agricultural 
labourer are too low. The economic 
pressure of land-value rating and 
taxation would greatly increase the 
supply of land available for cot- 
tage gardens, allotments and small 
holdings. The labourer, being in 
closer touch with the land, would find 
himself in a position of greater in- 
dependence in bargaining for his 
wage. Further, land being put to 
its most profitable use would increase 
the demand for labour. In both these 
ways the labourer’s wage would tend 
to increase. 

(2) The solution of the Slum Prob- 
lem. To-day you may find in one of 
our great towns the following state 
of things. Twenty acres covered with 
fine buildings; upon these you put 


heavy rates which discourage building. ° 


Twenty adjacent acres covered with 
slum dwellings; upon these you put 
low rates which encourage slums. A 
further twenty adjacent acres with no 
buildings upon them; these you rate 
at a nominal sum which encourages 
the owner to keep them undeveloped. 
It is impossible to conceive a more 
grotesque situation. 

We propose to value the whole 
sixty acres and impose burdens upon 
the land value only. The result will 
be to encourage building, to discour- 
age slums, and to make holding up 
almost impossible. The effect of the 
rating and taxation of land values will 
be to clear whole slum areas where 
wretched hovels often block up land of 
high value, and to facilitate rehousing 
operations on the outskirts of towns 
by preventing the speculative holding 
up of land badly wanted for the growing 
community. 

(3) The solution of the Problem of 
Low Wages and Unemployment. 
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(4) The abolition of all Penalties up- 
on Industry. When existing contracts 
have run out (a period which might be 
shortened by a liberal time limit), all 
the rates will fall upon the land value ; 
and as the tendency of all land taxes is 
to remain where they are imposed and 
not to be shifted, it will be impossible 
for the landowners to shift anything like 
the whole burden on to their tenants. 
We shall have obtained a substantial 
contribution from the happy possessors 
of communally-created wealth by a 
method which frees industry and en- 
courages production. At the same 
time we shall have obtained our new 
system in a way which puts no unfair 
burden upon any man. 

That our high hopes have solid 
foundation cannot be better proved 
than by a statement drawn up a few 
months ago and signed by ninety 
mayors and aldermen of the Suburbs of 
Sydney, where the land-value basis 
of rating prevails. 


““UNIMPROVED VALUE RATING IN 
THE SUBURBS 

“In response to a request for an 
expression of opinion, we wish to say 
that the system of rating on unimproved 
values which came into force under the 
provisions of the Local Government 
Act of 1906 is working remarkably well. 

“It has reduced the rates of a very 
large proportion of the ratepayers, al- 
though we are raising a larger revenue. 
It has stimulated the building trade, 
employment is more constant, and 
business generally is on a much sounder 
footing. It has induced a number of 
ratepayers to build or dispose of land 
which they are not willing or able to 
use themselves, and has promoted the 
subdivision of land hitherto withheld 
from use for speculative purposes. It 
is fair to all ratepayers, as it simply re- 
quires from each his due proportion of 
the rates. It specially benefits those 
ratepayers whose use of land is most 
effective and creditable to the Munici- 
pality, while it has put effective pres- 
sure upon a number of owners of idle 
or partly-used land to change their 
tactics. 
“As far as we can judge, the new 
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system has the emphatic support of 
the bulk of the people. There is no 
public demand for a change. It is but 
fair to admit that rating on unimproved 
values is working as well as its advo- 
cates claimed that it would before it 
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Sydney a rumour got about that one of 
the new candidates was not sound on 
the taxation of land values. He was 
questioned at a meeting. He said that 
he considered the matter settled, and 
that any one who would now propose to 
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was adopted. Our experience is so 
satisfactory that we have no hesitation 
in saying that the new system could be 
adopted with great advantage in the 
City.” 


At the last Municipal elections in 


An American millionaire who has given 
large subsidies to the Single Tax cause. 


tax improvements was fit for Callam 
Park (a local Junatic asylum). 

We have not got a Callam Park in 
England, but we still have a few per- 
sons at large who approve of taxing 
improvements. They are not confined 
to any one political party. 

EDWARD G, HEMMERDE. 


Overleaf will be found a reply to the foregoing article, specially 


written by Captain E, G, Pretyman, M.P. 
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A CRITICISM OF THE NEW IAND POLIC’ 


- BY E.G. PRETY MAN. M.P 


SHOULD certainly 
agree with Mr. 
Hemmerde that it 
is difficult to argue 
with Single-Taxers, 
but, in my opinion, 
this difficulty is 
wholly due to the 
ambiguity of their proposals, to their 
reluctance to argue on definite figures, 
and to their agility under cross-ex- 
amination, where, as for example in the 
evidence they recently gave before the 
Harper Departmental Committee, they 
constantly change their ground to suit 
their point of view at the moment. 

To begin with, they speak with two 
voices when stating their aims and 
principles. At one moment they are 
fulminating against the selfishness and 
rapacity of landowners, who are to be 
taxed out of existence.”’ At another 
they are declaring that the Single Tax 
is calculated to benefit landowners by 
reducing the rates upon their properties. 
Again, one of the foundations of their 
case is that any relief given to rates is 
a gift to the landowner ; in other words, 
that the rates really fall upon him. 
This statement is repeated in Mr. 
Hemmerde’s article; but a page or 
two farther on he declares that not a 
penny of rates falls upon ground land- 
lords. Again, nothing can be more 
vague than their use of the expression 
“unimproved value.”’ At one time this 
expression is used to assure the land- 
owner that all his improvements are 
to be exempted and that the tax will 
only fall upon the residue of value after 
giving him full allowance for all his 
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expenditure and that of his predeces- 
sors. But, on the other hand, when it 
becomes necessary to show that this 
form of taxation will produce a large 
revenue, “unimproved value”’ is de- 
clared to mean the full value of the 
land without the present buildings or 
improvements upon it, if it could be 
used by adjoining occupiers whose land 
is equipped with other buildings and 
improvements. If this latter measure 
were adopted it would obviously con- 
fiscate two-thirds of the owner’s ex- 
penditure upon all the agricultural land 
in the country, and a large proportion of 


. the expenditure on urban development. 


Again, what is meant by wealth 
created by the community? And 
what, for instance, is the increment 


created by a railway company which 
constructs a new line through some- 
body’s property by which its value is 
enhanced? Is the increment thus pro- 
duced the work of the whole community 
or is it due to the capital expended by 
the railway shareholders ? No definite 
answer to this question can ever be 
given, nor is it really possible in an old 
country to draw a dividing line between 
that part of the value of any land which 
is due to the expenditure of its succes- 
sive owners, that part which is due to 
the expenditure of other private inter- 
ests, and the residue, if any, due to the 
growth of the community. 

What, again, is meant by the con- 
stantly reiterated statement that im- 
provements are not to be rated? Let 
us take the concrete case of the Great 
Glemham Mansion and property in 
Suffolk, recently purchased at auction 
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for £36,700, but 
which cost its pre- 


vious owner 
{100,000 forty- 
one yearsago. The 
actual expendi- 
ture upon the im- 
provement and 
equipment of this 
estate certainly 
exceeds the entire 
purchase money. 
Is it Mr. Hem- 
merde’s plan that 
these improve- 
ments are to be 
taxed or not? If 
they are not to be 
taxed, this pro- 
perty will be 
wholly exempt 
from all his new 
rates and _ taxes. 
If they are to be 
taxed, what does 
he mean by saying 
that no improve- 
ments are to bear 
any burden ? 

Mr. Hemmerde 
puts theland value 
of the United Kingdom at six thousand 
millions. How much does Great Glem- 
ham and thousands of similaracrescount 
for in this computation? The fact is 
that it is no computation at all, but 
mere guess-work of the wildest character. 

Until all the above and many other 
points can be satisfactorily explained 
to practical men the Single Tax move- 
ment must retain its purely political 
character, and its authors and sup- 
porters must not take it amiss if they 
are classed as visionaries. 

The only determinate point on which 
it seems possible to come to an issue is 
the proposal that a man’s contribution 
to the national revenue should no longer 
be measured by his ability to pay, but 
solely by the unimproved value (?) of 
the land he owns or occupies. Mr. 
Hemmerde argues that in many cases 
the burden borne by individuals would 
thus be reduced, and he suggests that 
the only people to suffer would be 
wealthy owners of ground rents, but, 
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inthesame breath, 
he scouts the sug- 
gestion that the 
Hearts of Oak So- 
ciety, which has 
£{1,612,120 invest- 
ed inground rents, 
would be in any 
way penalised. It 
hardly seems 
credible that these 
two statements 
should stand in 
the same article. 
The Duke of West- 
minster and the 
Hearts of Oak So- 
ciety own their 
ground” rents 
under exactly 
similar conditions, 
and by what 
means this _ re- 
markable impost 
is going to tax the 
one out of exis- 
tenceand leave the 
other untouched 
passes the wit of 
man to discover. 

The standpoint 
from which the land-taxing mind regards 
Agriculture is admirably displayed in a 
recent speech by Mr. Outhwaite, M.P., at 
Walthamstow, when he said: ‘‘ You 
have some 4,300 acres of land in the 
district, and I find that, of that area, 
roughly 1,300 acres are undeveloped ”’ 
(t.e. unbuilt upon). ‘“‘ That is an enor- 
mous proportion: 3,000 acres utilised 
and 1,300 acres unutilised. If we 
turn to the 1,300 acres unutilised we find 
from this you only raise £400.” 

It is clear from this that the land- 
taxers claim that all land not actually 
built upon, however highly it may be 
cultivated, is to be regarded as unused, 
and is to be penally taxed on its pro- 
spective value without any regard to its 
owners’ present ability to pay. 

The scheme which Mr. Hemmerde and 
his friends advocate is so unpractical 
that, at first sight, it seems wonderful 
it should have attracted so much public 
attention. The reason for this is, how- 
ever, plain when we consider the crying 





An uncompromising critic 
of the New Land Policy, 
who states his views in 
these pages. 
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need which exists for rating reform. 
Even the land-taxers are on thoroughly 
sound ground when they point out what 
an undue proportion of national bur- 
dens falls upon the small householders, 
shopkeepers and occupiers of land. This 
burden is being constantly added to by 
Parliament, which passes Acts involving 
increased expenditure for national pur- 
poses and leaves the local authorities 
to find the money. The land-taxers 
propose to transfer this burden, at 
present borne by land, buildings and 
machinery, to land alone. This trans- 
fer would further localise the burden, 
and would therefore increase instead of 
decreasing the inequality of its inci- 
dence. This fact is clearly shown in an 
article by Mr. Chiozza Money in The 
Westminster Gazette of October 29 last, 
in which he shows that the total annual 
value of all land and ground rents in 
the United Kingdom is only 44 per cent. 
of the total annual value of all our 
sources of wealth; so that, according 
to the land-taxers, the owners of this 43 
per cent. are to bear the entire burden, 
and the remaining 95} per cent. are to 
go scot free. 

I entirely agree with Mr. Hemmerde 
when he says that the small householder 
is paying too much, and the Duke of 
Westminster too little. But why pick 
out the Duke of Westminster? Why 
should not Baron de Forest, Sir Alfred 
Mond and Mr. Joseph Fels contri- 
bute their share to national services 
according to their ability to pay? I 
ask no special privilege for incomes 
derived from land, but I do protest 
against their selection for special and 
penal taxation, and I take my stand 
upon the old, well-tried principle that 
national burdens should fall upon every 
citizen in proportion to his ability to 
pay, and without reference to the par- 
ticular form of property he happens to 
possess. 
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I cannot conclude this article without 


.a protest against the wild promises with 


which the land-taxing fraternity con- 
stantly delude the public. The United 
Committee for the Taxation of Land 
Values issue a pamphlet entitled 100 
Reasons for Taxing Land Values, in 
which the following claims are made : 

“ Antiquarian Remains preserved.” 
3ankruptcies lessened.” 
Building Trade encouraged.” 

“Capital no longer harmful.” 

“Church Disestablishment if 
sired.” 

“Cruelty to children diminished.” 

“ Disfiguring advertisements dimin- 
ished.” 

“Emigration unnecessary.” 

“Gambling diminished.”’ 


oe 


de- 


‘House of Lords abolished if de- 
sired.” 

“Human Nature unchanged.” 

“Income Tax unnecessary.” 

“Insanity diminished.” (! ! !) 

“Milk supply improved.” 

“ Millionaires impossible.” 

“ Officialism reduced to a_=mini- 


mum.” (! ! !) 

“ Poverty (involuntary) abolished.”’ 

“Seacoast for the nation.” 

““Shoddy goods no longer wanted 

“Street noises diminished.” 

“‘ Suicides lessened.”’ 

“Worry lessened.” 

This sort of stuff only provides en- 
tertainment for educated people, but it 
seems to be taken seriously by the elec- 
tors of North-West Norfolk and Hanley. 

There is an omission in Mr. Hem- 
merde’s article. He has not let us into 
the secret of the Gadesby Conference. 
It is, however, rumoured in agricultural 
circles that it was decided to impose an 
undeveloped milk duty upon all the 
dry cows in the country, but that the 
conference broke up in disorder as they 
could not agree whether the tax should 
be applied to bullocks. 

Ek. G. PRETYMAN, 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 
JOSEPH SIMPSON 





TEPHEN COMPTON 
paused at the en- 
trance of Brown’s 
Grill Room just as 
the page-boy swung 
open the door for 
him, and turned to 
watch the noisy pas- 

motor-cycle courier. The 











sage of 


a 
brown uniforms of the army had been 


familiar sights in the streets of The 
City ever since the outbreak of hostili- 
ties, and more particularly since the tide 
of invasion had rolled steadily into that 
section of the country which The City 
dominated, but this familiarity had not 
lessened Mr. Compton’sdelight in watch- 
ing them. As managing director of The 
Curtiss Wheel Works he was one able 
toappreciate the smooth workings of any 
big, intricate piece of mechanism. 

Two men were already seated at the 
table, and the waiter was serving the 
meal as Mr. Compton reached the chair 
that he occupied every noon. The three 
men were ofa type : well-dressed, clean- 
shaven, somewhat floridand full-figured, 
with keen eyes, straight lips and big 
chins. Stephen Compton was somewhat 
younger than either Atkins of the 
Titan Foundry or Hartley of the Soap 
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Works, but was already recognised as 
perhaps the foremost figure in the 
financial and commercial lifeof The City. 
The explanation of this prominence 
might have been found in the peculiar 
intelligence of his sharp black eyes, the 
strength and purposefulness of his face, 
and the crisp decisiveness of hi$ speech. 

‘People may laugh at us,” he re- 
marked as he drew out his chair and sat 
down, “ for a lot of money-grubbers, but 
we get the last laugh. Just because 
we're attending to business every hour 
of the day and every day of the year, 
we're always ready for the emergency. 
We didn’t want this war, and every- 
body thought we couldn’t bear it, 
weren't ready for it, had forgotten all we 
ever knew about fighting. On the face 
of things they were right, but the sort 
of civilisation we've built up and the 
country we've built up under it are 
pretty big things.” 

He unfolded his napkin with a com- 
placency which would have been dis- 
agreeable in a smaller man, and his 
companions nodded rather gravely and 
waited for him to go on. 

“We've handled this war,” he con- 
tinued, “as you and I, Atkins, handle 
our side-lines. We don’t stop the rest 
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of our business, we just extend our 
system to take care of it. And for the 
very reason that we’re ready for emer- 
gencies we make a good job of it even 
though it isn’t in our line. Our Stock 
Market wobbles, but we don’t get 
panic-stricken. It pinches, but it doesn’t 
pauperise us. We don’t believe in it 

we don’t like it, but the way we take 
hold of it and run it is about the best 
advertisement our way of doing things 
could have, and it gives us a comfort- 
able sort of feeling that we are on the 
right track and know where we re going.’ 

Hartley laid down his knife and fork. 
“ And yet think,” he exclaimed, “ what 
an unwarlike lot we are. There isn’t one 
man of us in a hundred who would know 
how to hold a rifle or which end of a field 
gun to stick a shell into—if they still 
stick ‘em in.” ; 

‘“That’s the very beauty of it,’’ Comp- 
ton answered quicklys ‘‘ Your head 
chemist doesn’t know the first thing 
about heading barrels. He doesn’t 
need to. That’soursystem. We don’t 
all of us need to know about war. We’ve 
got a few trained fighting men, and be- 
cause the conditions of our life breed 
an intelligent, wide-awake race of men 
these few experts can make us an army 
as we need it. There is no waste of 
time or money. It’s good business ! ” 

The three men went comfortably on 
with their meal, and the busy flood of 
The City’s life flowed noisily past the 
door of Brown’s Grill Room, as uncon- 
scious of the “ scourge of war ’’ as those 
three of its citizens lunching placidly 
within. 

Suddenly from New Street, that 
portion of The City where the news- 
papers had their offices, a swarm of 
shrill-voiced newsboys streamed out on 
to the crowded pavement calling extras. 
Inside sixty seconds the streets were al- 
most blocked ; within five minutes the 
excitement had reached such secluded 
places as Brown’s Grill Room. 

Stephen Compton and his two com- 
panions had their heads together over a 
newspaper whose flaring headlines had 
turned their faces suddenly pale. With 
fear and unbelief struggling for mastery 
in their minds they read the hastily 
gathered details of a disaster which (if 
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the report was true) left only the wreck 
of an army, a shallow river and some 
twenty miles of farm-land between The 
City and the victorious foe. The three 
men stared at each other blankly when 
they had finished. 

Atkins was the first to find words. 
“My God!” he said slowly. ‘ My 
God !”’ 

The three men rose quickly and 
started for the door. 

“The whole thing,” Stephen found 
himself saying rather unsteadily, “ is 
probably a gross exaggeration, but we 
can’t afford to take chances.” 

At the curb the trio parted hastily and 
climbed into waiting motors. Hart- 
ley and Atkins drove at once to their 
offices. Stephen stood by the curb an 
instant, fingering his chin in unwonted 
indecision. ‘‘ Home!”’ he said briefly, 
and climbed into the car. 

The news seemed to have been before 
him, for his wife was waiting on the 
porch, and he saw the two children in 
the hall behind her. 

“Stephen,”’ she cried, as he came up 
the walk, “‘ is it true ? ”’ 

Alone in the car, he had been planning 
wild things—immediate flight among 
them. Now, before this almost tearful 
question from his wife, his fright seemed 
suddenly ridiculous, and he had time to 
call himself a fool before he answered. 

“Don’t you worry, little girl,’ he 
said, patting her shoulder as he climbed 
the steps beside her. ‘‘ It is probably 
true that General Stretton has been 
beaten, but The City is not in danger.” 

As he passed into the hall, he stopped 
to frolic a minute with the children, 
then plunged into further explanations. 
War, he pointed out, could no longer 
trample ruthlessly over everything. 
Business conditions had to be considered. 
Once peace was established, commercial 


relations between the belligerents would - 


be resumed. The invaders used many 
things which were made and sold in The 


City—his own wheels, for example. ~ 


They could not afford to destroy that 
which they would one day be sure to 
need, even at the dictates of military 
expediency. 

That evening after dinner he tried 
successively to read, amuse himself with 
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“This horrible business has given me a headache,” she said. 


the piano-player and play patience, 
conscious all the time that his wife was 
watching him anxiously. He felt re- 
lieved when he heard her leave her chair, 
and looked up quickly from his cards. 

“ This horrible business has given me 
a headache,” she said. ‘I think I 
shall go to bed.” 

Left alone, Stephen made no further 
pretences, but faced the possibilities 
squarely. His factory lay on that side 
of the city from which an attack might 
reasonably be expected to come. It was 
heavily stocked in anticipation of a big 
season, and any stoppage of the business 
or possible damage at this time would 
mean a serious The monstrous 
injustice of the thing turned his fear 
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“I think I shall go to bed.” 


into sudden boiling anger. His mind 
searched for someone or something upon 
which to thrust the blame for this 
disaster which threatened to engulf 
his fortune—his very existence. The 
easy confidence with which he had 
spoken at luncheon was completely 
shattered. He accepted the worst 
thing which might happen as the thing 
which would happen, and set himself 
to devising ways and means of salvage. 
His mind went no farther than his own 
problem ; he saw but one thing: his 
long, low, perfectly equipped factory- 
building a shattered, smoking ruin. 
Asudden clatter of hoof-beats sounded 
from the street outside. A galloping 


horse was a rarity after dark in Hagley 
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Road, and Stephen hurried into the 
music-room and looked out into the 
darkness. 

Even as he crossed the room the sound 
of hoofs ceased. For a moment his 
peering eyes saw nothing; then, against 
the dark bulk of the house opposite, he 
made out the figure of a mounted man, 
motionlessin the saddle, his horse stand- 
ing with drooping head. There had 
been cavalry in The City, but never 


single gallopers clattering at night 
through the most fashionable part 
of the residential district. Stephen 


switched off the electric lights that he 
might see better. 

When he looked again he found that 
the horseman had dismounted and was 
crossing the road on foot, his carbine 
in his hand. In the faint glare which 
came from a distant arc-light Stephen 
could just make out the lines of an un- 
familiar uniform. 

The thing was beyond belief. Only 
that day a battle had been fought fifty 
miles distant ; it was not possible that 
the enemy’s cavalry could already be in 
The City, and yet, as Stephen stared 
fascinatedat the strange figure, he heard 
unmistakable sounds of pursuit; an 
instant later he saw shadowy figures 
moving both up and down the street. 

The man at the window hardly had 
time to realise the grim nature of the 
game he watched before it had been 
played out. He saw the strange horse- 
man take shelter behind his own garden 
hedge, heard the sudden shouts which 
told that the man was discovered 
then the bright flashes from the rifles, the 
reports which echoed and bellowed like 
thunder in the narrow street, and a 
sudden gathering of men who seemed 
to spring from the darkness about some- 
thing which lay very still behind the 
hedge. 

Hardly conscious of how he had come 
there, Stephen found himself with some 
of his neighbours and several soldiers 
staring speechlessly at the dead trooper. 
Some one brought a light, and a man 
with a notebook and pencil knelt 
and turned the body over. Compton 
stared over the reporter’s shoulder at 
the dead face. It was a big man, clad 
in a rich uniform of dark blue with 
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facings and passepotl of some lighter 
colour; the face under the crested 
helmet showed a sallow skin, high cheek- 
bones and a black, fiercely trained 
moustache. Stephen felt vaguely that 
there was something about this figure 
which was wholly lacking in the brown- 
clad soldiers who stood about him. 

“ | thought,”’ the reporter said slowly 
as he got to his feet, “that type had 
passed. Twenty miles ahead of his own 
men, and rides in here to certain capture 
or death, for sheer love of the thing! ”’ 

Something about this sudden shatter- 
ing of the decorous quiet of the Hagley 
Road, with the shooting of a strange- 
looking man in a strange uniform, was 
a greater shock toStephen Compton than 
even the invasion of his own house would 
have been. He had not always lived in 
this fashionable neighbourhood, which, 
during his days of poverty, had taken 
on in his eyes an air of impregnable 
exclusiveness which it had never lost. 
A rifle-shot seemed as out of place here 
as in the nave of a cathedral. 

He fairly slunk back into the house 
without waiting to see the end, con- 
scious that the road was rapidly filling 
with people, lights were appearing in 
the darkened houses, and excited voices 
were calling back and forth. He made 
no attempt to deceive his wife, who met 
him white-faced in the hall. ‘“‘ There 
is nothing to do,” he said dully ; “ we’d 
better sleep if we can.” 

Ordinarily he had no difficulty in 
quieting his wife ; now he stood helpless 
before the sight of her tears. 

Instead of going to bed, Stephen tele- 
phoned to Jenks, his head bookkeeper, 
who probably knew more about the busi- 
ness of the Curtiss Wheel Works than 
any oneelse. It did not impress him as 
strange that he should be instructing 
the operator to keep on ringing a man’s 
telephone at a quarter to four in the 
morning. Nothing was queer. 

‘“T want you to get down to the office 
just as soon as you can,” he ordered 
when Jenks’s sleepy voice responded. 

“My God! Mr. Compton, what’s 
wrong ?”’ the bookkeeper demanded. 

“Wrong!” blustered Stephen. 
‘Don’t you know that The City’s likely 
to be shelled ? ”’ 
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He heard the receiver at the other end 
snapped down. He thought that Jenks 
had been frightened out of any desire 
for further speech. Had he known that 
his head clerk had turned to his wife 
with the remark that Stephen Compton 
was a coward, certain trains of thought 
would have been started earlier. 

Under ordinary circumstances, Ste- 
phen would as soon have gone into the 
street without his clothes as without a 
bath and shave, and he would have been 
literally ill had he been forced to.go to 
the office before eight o'clock. He 
stumbled out ef the house into the chill 
grey light, his clothing wrinkled and 
disordered, his collar soiled, his chin 
blue with twenty-four hours’ growth 
of beard. He felt weak and sick, but it 
did not occur to him that he needed food. 
Hagley Road was deserted and cheerless. 
Stephen walked along with a sort of 
staggering swiftness, his head bent, his 
hands jammed in the pockets of his 
overcoat. As he walked he was un- 
consciously talking to himself. “‘ Jame- 
son might take those tyres off my hands 
at a fair price, and I may be able to 
get those Antwerp shipments off before 
they tie up the roads. I can counter- 
mand the London orders by wire this 
morning, and oo 

“Lost yer ’at, mister ? ” 

A boy delivering the morning papers 
stood regarding the harried manu- 
facturer with an air of not over-polite 
curiosity. 

No matter! Stephen Compton 
plunged his chin deeper into his collar 
and stalked on, while the boy shouted 
advice after him. 

He reached the wide-spreading, low- 
walled buildings of the Wheel Works, 
conscious that the streets through which 
he had passed had not looked different 
than they might look at this hour of any 
morning. 

Jenks, thin, slightly bald, sharp-fea- 
tured, with a pair of gold-rimmed spec- 
tacles astride his bird-like nose, his 
straight collarand neat tie asimmaculate 
at this unusual hour as when he cus- 
tomarily reached the office at a quarter 
to nine, was waiting when Stephen 
opened the door. After one glance at 
his employer he slipped from his chair, 
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disappeared, and returned an instant 
later with a flask. 

“ Here!’’ he commanded in a tone 
quite different from that which marked 
their ordinary intercourse. Stephen 
drank the poor whisky (which his ser- 
vants would have poured into the sink) 
and felt better. 

He dropped into his chair and plunged 
at once into a jerky discussion of the 
plan he had formulated during his walk. 
Jenks listened in mingled admiration 
and alarm. The thing which his em- 
ployer proposed was nothing less than 
the deliberate wrecking of the business, 
but the craftiness of a big brain showed 
through its madness; there would be 
an astonishing amount saved from the 
wreck, Jenks would not have believed 
that the thing could have been accom- 
plished with so little loss. The Curtiss 
Wheel Works, Ltd., would disappear 
from the face of the earth in a few days, 
and few people would be much out of 
pocket. 

“But, Mr. Compton,” he protested 
when Stephen paused, “is there any 
need for such measures ? ” 

His employer glared at him. “‘ Haven’t 
you seen the papers?” he demanded 
almost savagely, and then launched 
into a description of the shooting of the 
strange horseman in his front garden. 

When he had finished, his bookkeeper 
took pencil and paper and proceeded 
roughly to sketch the field of operations, 
the position of The City, the lines of the 
opposing armies. He accompanied his 
sketches with a discussion whose techni- 
calities made Stephen gasp. 

“In Heaven’s name, Jenks,” he de- 
manded, “where did you learn all 
this ? ”’ 

“Oh, war’s such a curiosity to most 
of us that I’ve studied it,’’ the other 
answered. ‘I hope I’ve proved to you 
that there’s no immediate need for such 
—er—tradical measures.” 

“Tl think about it,’’ Stephen con- 
ceded grudgingly. 

It was noon before Stephen could 
bring himself to read the morning 
papers. He did not go out for lunch as 
usual, but had a meal sent in from a 
near-by restaurant, and sat at his desk 
with the papers before him. The affair 
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of the lone cavalryman was mentioned 
merely as an incident in all the papers 
but one, and Stephen knew that the one 
fuller report must have been written by 
the man he had seen bending over the 
dead figure. 

“ By his foolhardiness,’”’ the reporter 
had written, “‘ this man gained nothing 
for the army of which he formed a part, 
but his very foolhardiness should serve 
as a warning to those against whom he 
and his fellows are fighting. These 
people fight, not because/they are driven 
to it from a sense of policy or duty, but 
for sheer love of the thing! They can- 
not be beaten by tactics or organisation: 
they must be beaten by steel and blood.” 

He thrust the papers aside and turned 
back to the business of making and 
selling wheels. Steeland blood! How 
the thought clashed with the easy sen- 
tences he had spoken the day before. 
He thought of the dead horseman’s face 
—and of an army composed of such 
men. Steel and blood 

“You're wanted, Mr. Compton,”’ the 
telephone-operator told him. 

“Stephen,’’ his wife’s voice almost 
wailed, ‘““do come home! The whole 
neighbourhood is full of soldiers, and 
ambulances full of screaming men go by 
until I have almost gone mad! ”’ 

“T’ll come,” he said simply. 

He went home in a hired cab, and the 
driver took him through The City’s 
heart. He saw things he had not seen 
in the morning. Troops everywhere ; 
not the trim, fresh, swaggering fellows 
he had seen in the early summer, but 
gaunt, worn regiments from the field, 
cavalry on scrawny mounts, batteries 
some of whose cannon limped on 
patched wheels. Hospital men were 
everywhere ; workmen, superintended 
by Red Cross surgeons, were taking the 
pews out of a church. Stephen caught 
sight of a huge crowd outside one of the 
two railway stations. 

A jam in the crowded traffic stopped 
the cab in front of the Post office. 
Stephen thrust his head out of the cab 
window, and as he did so a reporter 
flung violently out of the office, a look 
of horror on his face. “ Stretton’s 


beaten again,” he gasped to a group of 
men before the door. 


“ The message is 
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just in. Good Lord! they’ll be on us 
before we know it.” 

“T’ll double your fare if you get me 
to Hagley Road in twenty minutes,”’ 
Stephen said hoarsely to the driver. 

That afternoon marked the beginning 
of “ The Terror,’’ as the papers called it 
afterward. The City awoke toa realisa- 
tion of its danger when the tidings that 
Stretton’s splendid army had been sent 
reeling by another blow flashed in. The 
nervousness of the first days turned into 
sudden panic. The message which 
Stephen had heard from his cab came on 
Tuesday afternoon. On Wednesday it 
wasestimated that twenty-five thousand 
people fled from The City. Many in- 
dustries shut down abruptly. The 
army, gathering all its forces for another 
desperate effort to stem the tide, could 
spare none of its strength to teach The 
City how to take care of itself. 

Rumours flew thick. Now Stretton’s 
forces had been beaten a third time, now 
the enemy routed in a great battle ; the 
enemy was eighteen miles away—he was 
flying, he had captured three bridges 
over the river. And through the grow- 
ing madness the pulse of The City ham- 
mered slower and its people fled. 

On Wednesday, while his wife and 
children stayed behind closed doors, 
Stephen Compton and the directors of 
the Curtiss Wheel Works, with fear 
in their eyes, temporarily wound up the 
affairs of the company. From his fac- 
tory Stephen hurried.to the offices of 
another limited company, from there 
into the sanctum of a bank manager. 
Had it not been for Jenks he would 
have been fairly prostrated. Jenks, 
cool, unflurried, with the ink-marks 
still on his frayed cuffs, remembered 
everything, allowed him to leave no- 
thing undone. 

‘““ Now,” he said to his wife as he came 
into the house on Wednesday night, 
“now we'll clear out.” 

The children slept ; Stephen, his wife, 
and two servants scoured the house— 
packing, locking doors, doing a thou- 
sand useless things and wearing them- 
selves into a state of shrill-voiced, tight- 
nerved querulousness. At one o’clock 
in the morning Stephen sat down and 
studied time-tables ; through an open 
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door he could see Alice and the maid 
putting away silver. ‘‘ Train goes at 
five-thirty,” he called. ‘‘ Can we catch 
ReT 

Mrs. Compton dropped her arms 
nervelessly. “‘Isn’t there a later one?” 
she asked. 

“Too crowded,’ answered Stephen. 
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He went to his room and pulled out 
a revolver—a short-barrelled, pearl- 
handled toy that had not been used 
for years, and thrust it into his pocket. 
‘“‘ We'd better start,’ he bawled through 
the still rooms. 

The children, heavy-eyed and crying, 
were bundled into theirclothes. Stephen 





It did not impress Stephen as strange that he should be instructing the operator to kcep 
on ringing a man’s telephone at a quarter to four in the morning (faze 76). 


“We've got to catch it. 
every minute counts!” 

_ At three o’clock they were ready. 
[hen Stephen realised that there was 
no possibility of securing a carriage or 
vehicle of any kind to take them to the 
Station. ‘We'll have to leave the 
“ That’s 


I tell you, 


trunks,” he said miserably. 
all there is to it.” 


picked up two bags, his wife a third, two 
servants followed, staggering under 
more luggage. The children stumbled 
beside their father, each with some toy 
gripped tight in his arms. 

The streets were black and silent. 
No trams were running. The usual 
many-toned hum of The City was very 
faint, and above its diminished note 
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sounded a low, constant rumble that 
might have been thunder—but, even 
to untrained ears, was not thunder. 

“ It’s guns!’ muttered Stephen, and 
tried to increase his pace. 

As they drew near the station the 
streets became suddenly alive, full of 
people, all hurrying in the same direc- 
tion. Long before they reached it, 
they could hear the noise of the crowd. 
At the sight of the jam inside the huge 
waiting-room and the riot about the 
ticket-windows Stephen halted. “I 
can’t get tickets,’ he faltered. 

“Stephen !’’ his wife protested feebly. 
The maid collapsed on the suit-case she 
had been carrying. 

“Wait here,” Stephen commanded, 
and plunged into the seething crush. 

An hour later he joined them. His 
hat was gone, his coat was torn in half- 
a-dozen places, and there was a deep 
scratch on his cheek. 

“ Did you get them?” Mrs. Comp- 
ton and the servants demanded, in a 
sameness of tone which marked the 
complete breaking down of social dis- 
tinctions. He looked at them blankly. 

“TI bought them yesterday,” he said 
tonelessly. ‘‘ I had them in my pocket 
all the time.”’ 

Four times he tried to get the three 
women and the two children into the 
same compartment of the train before 
he succeeded. Once he got them all in 
but Bob, and fought like a madman 
getting them out again. When he got 
them in there was no place for the 
luggage. He stood outside the window 
in front of the little mound of bags and 
suit-cases, utterly helpless, his wife’s 
pale, drawn face peering at him through 
the glass. A hand reached over his 
shoulder and tapped on the window. 

“Get back from the window,’ com- 
manded Jenks’s thin voice. 

Stephen turned with a gasp of relief 
and watched while Jenks calmly smashed 
the window and pushed the luggage 
through the hole. 

“I went to the house,” Jenks ex- 
plained quietly, ‘and found it closed. 
I guessed you might be wanting help.” 

The clerk went and sat down on a 
truck while Stephen stood and tried to 
think of things to say to his wife and 
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children. Not until the train suddenly 
began to move did he remember any of 
the hundred things that had to be said; 
then he ran alongside the moving coach, 
shouting incoherent commands and in- 
structions through the broken window 
until he fell over a trunk and came 
within anace of falling between the foot- 
board and the platform. ‘“ For God’s 
sake,”’ he said weakly to Jenks, “ let’s 
get out of here!” 

Jenks — stoop-shouldered, peering, 
self-effacing Jenks—loomed suddenly 
a tower of strength, a being to be leaned 
upon, a person who knew what to do 
and who, for some strange reason, was 
not afraid ! 

Meekly as a child, Stephen followed 
him to a little lunch-counter, and then 
to a single room on the third floor of a 
shabby boarding-house. He droppea 
weakly on to his bookkeper’s narrow 
bed. 

“ That’s right,’’ nodded Jenks. “Go 
to sleep.” 

The last thing that Stephen saw was 
Jenks, his feet on the window-sill, 
leaning back in a chair puffing con- 
tentedly at a calabash pipe. 

Nearly twenty hours had passed when 
he sat up in bed and announced to the 
empty room that he was hungry. After 
this automatic speech he lay back and 
pieced together thechain of events which 
had brought him to Jenks’s room. 

The bookkeeper came in shortly, 
chewing a toothpick. ‘“‘ Hello,” he said 
genially, with no trace of his ordinary 
manner, ‘“ how do you feel now ? ” 

If Jenks had used this tone in the 
office, Stephen would have stared him 
into embarrassed apologies ; now it im- 
pressed him as exactly the tone Jenks 
ought to use. He sat up in bed and 
tested himself. ‘ All right,’’ he an- 
swered cheerfully. 

The clerk had crossed the room and 
stood before a huge map which hung on 
the wall, carefully shifting the position 
of several coloured pins which were 
stuck in its surface. 

“When I was so full of advice a 
couple of days ago,”’ he remarked with- 
out turning round, “I did not realise 
what we were up against any more than 
a lot of other people did.’”’ He paused, 
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The first pink light was showing when Stephen found himself yelling and crying like a 
child in the midst of a huge crowd of armed men (/agz 24). 
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thrust a handful of brown pegs between 
his teeth, and moved forward a line of 
blue pegs which stretched half-way 
across the map. 

“They can’t possibly beat us,’’ pro- 
tested Stephen. “ They can’t afford 
to. 

For answer Jenks threw open the 
window, and the man on the bed heard 
again the roar of distant battle—by no 
means so faint and far off now as it had 
been the day before. ; 

“There’s their answer to your eco- 
nomics,” the round-shouldered book- 
keeper fairly shouted. ‘“‘ Every second 
of that racket is beggaring them; the 
only way they can save themselves is 
to lick us into paying for it. And they 
aren’t snivelling and asking themselves 
if this war pays! They’re out there, 
singing war-songs and fighting their 
heads off. And they make me ashamed 
of myself—and us!’ He turned ab- 
ruptly toward the bed. ‘“‘ Do you feel 
well enough to go home ?’”’ he asked. 

Stephen hesitated. “‘Oh yes,” he 
lied haltingly, “‘ I’m fit enough.”’ 

And he forced himself to walk home, 
terribly depressed by the loss of Jenks’s 
company, shaking inwardly every time 
the rumble of firing swelled louder. 
Blood and steel! The reporter’s phrase 
flashed back to him as he inserted his 
latch-key with trembling fingers. The 
words fitted that grim trooper whose 
blood had left brown stains on the 
Comptons’ lawn. 

He kept to the house all day, sur- 
rounded by pencilled lists, computing 
his losses, listening to every sound in the 
street outside. At night he fairly slunk 
to the porch after the paper. A stray 
cat rubbed against his legs, and Stephen 
let it into the house, grateful for com- 
pany. 

The enemy, he read, lay between 
Stretton and the Army of the North 
from which much had been hoped. It 
was now certain that The City would 
be besieged, perhaps bombarded. En- 
trenchments were already well under 
way. The City must bea sacrifice ; the 
enemy must be delayed until the Army 
of the North could get near enough for 
a stroke. 

The night passed with a steady rumble 
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of fighting, and a red glare in the eastern 
sky which made Stephen pull down the 
blind. All through the next day he 
kept the house, listening. Once he 
tried to call up the factory, but there 
was no answer. The City was now cut 
off; the mails had ceased, the wires 
were down. For a day and a night 
Stephen endured the confinement, then 
his thoughts drove him out. He did 
not think of his friends and business 
acquaintances: he sought Jenks. 

“Tl go home with you to-night,” 
Jenks promised, after one look at his 
employer’s face. 

The patched remnants of Stretton’s 
army were now stretched in a huge 
curve east and south-east of The City, 
which became every day more and more 
of ahuge camp. The commander him- 
self—a short, square-built man with a 
bald head and a grey moustache—was 
quartered in one of the suburbs. There 
a deputation of citizens, Stephen Comp- 
ton among them, called on him and 
besought him to spare The City the 
terrors of war. Heshook his head grimly. 

“The City, gentlemen, is our one 
hope,”’ he answered them. 

Stephen looked into Stretton’s eyes, 
and saw there something that had been 
in the face of the dead cavalryman. 
“Blood and steel!’ he muttered as 
the deputation filed out of the room. 

The fighting was nowalmost incessant. 

Stephen and Jenks at their lonely 
breakfast in the big house in Hagley 
Road stirred their muddy coffee and 
put their heads together over the single- 
sheet issue of The Post. 

‘“‘ Stretton’s aman,” Jenks exclaimed 
as he read. “ He’s nothing but fight. 
If he teaches the rest of us, we'll find 
ourselves.” 

On the tenth day since “ The Terror ” 
had commenced, ashell fellin Edgbaston, 
the south-western suburb. The same 
afternoon the town was taken after a 
bloody fight whose clangour held The 
City in breathless silence. A flag of 
truce from the enemy warned Stretton 
that siege-batteries were being placed. 
Stretton’s reply was a night attack 
that recaptured what was left of 
Edgbaston. 

Then abruptly the batteries fell silent. 
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The City gasped—only to learn that the 
enemy had agreed to a two-days’ truce 
for the withdrawal of non-combatants. 
Jenks brought the word home in the 
afternoon, and found Compton in the 
cellar constructing what he imagined 
was a bomb-proof. “I’m going to 
stay,’ he announced. 

Stephen looked up, grey-faced, from 
his work. ‘‘ So am I,” he answered in 
a different tone. 

Toward evening they went out to- 





gether to buy supplies—which were 
becoming dear and scarce. At the 


corner of a side street they came ab- 
ruptly on a little knot of prisoners sur- 
rounded by their brown-clad guards. 
Stephen stopped and stared. The hos- 
tile infantrymen, tall, broad-shouldered, 
with lean, moustached faces, looked 
like fighting men pure and simple. The 
men who captured them somehow did 
not look their match. 

A strange sort of thrill caught hold of 
the nerves in Stephen’s body which had 
lain dormant for days and months. He 
was stirred by a feeling that was deeper, 
more worthy than mere resentment. He 
shook his fist at the sinister figures. 
“We'll lick you yet!” he almost bel- 
lowed in a voice that made Jenks fairly 
jump. 

It was exactly noon of the twenty- 
eighth of October when the first shell of 
the bombardment ripped through the 
air and exploded, sending fragments of 
pavement clattering against the grey 
front of the Town Hall. Atthreein the 
afternoon the siege-batteries stopped. 
The Town Hall was a ruin ; three great 
office-buildings were riddled shells ; the 
heart of the manufacturing district was 
chaos, and there were a dozen fires in 
different parts of the outskirts—but 
Stretton’s men held every foot of ground 
that they had held before the first shell 
fell. 

From a window on the third floor of 
the house Stephen and his clerk had 
watched the bombardment. Jenks had 
blinked as every shell crashed ; his em- 
ployer had seemed turned suddenly into 
aman of steel. When the firing ceased 
he had closed the window with a bang. 
“Will they attack now?” he asked 
quietly. 
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“ Probably,”’ 
dering. 

“Then we're going to the front,” 
Compton announced. ‘‘ You're right, 
Jenks. We've got to fight—all of us. 
Come along.” 

They made their way to where some 
of the entrenchments lay, and sat down 
on a pile of stones, watching the distant 
dots that were men in the trenches. An 
hour they sat, and then a field-gun 
thudded somewhere and a single bugle 
blew. Both men seemed to know that 
the crisis had come, and got to their 
feet. 

“Now!” said Stephen, with a catch 
in his breath, ‘‘ now! ”’ 

He pulled out the stubby, rusty re- 
volver with the pearl-handled stock and 
looked at it almost lovingly. 

Of that last fight for the possession 
of The City there will never be any 
adequate record. It commenced some 
time before sunset ; the beaten invaders 
were still biting back at the ruins when 
the sun rose. It was not a battle: 
it was a fight. There is no doubt that 
Stretton’s men were beaten from several 
positions before eight o’clock at night. 
The records prove it. They also prove 
that several regiments were badly out of 
hand, that half-a-dozen field-batteries 
were taken by the invaders, and that the 
defenders were shaken at all points. 
Some of the enemy’s cavalry were found 
lying on the pavement in front of the 
Town Hall; his infantry left its dead 
even farther to the north and west. 
According to all things reasoriable, to 
have pushed even a few troops thus far, 
he must have broken the defences into 
bits. Yet The City was not captured. 
Stretton’s forces were numbered at 
sixty-eight thousand. There were nearly 
a hundred and fifty thousand of the de- 
fenders—and some of the enemy’s dead 
had been killed without weapons ! 
The City had fought its own fight ! 

From the instant he left the pile of 
stones Stephen Compton passed into a 
sort of dream. He knew that he had 
covered miles. He distinctly remem- 
bered being several times by the Town 
Hall, and he had torn his trousers on 
the fence of a cemetery five miles distant. 

For hours he and Jenks (and he knew 


answered Jenks, won- 
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not how many others) had been held 
back by a red, roaring curtain beyond 
which the battle was being fought. 
Then something had snapped, and he 
had found himself flying in the very 
faces of brown infantrymen who had run 
clattering down a narrow, unpaved 
street. He had turned these fugitives 
and gone back with them, and then he 
had seen the enemy. The pearl-han- 
dled revolver would not shoot, and he 
had flung it in the face of a dark figure 
which had lunged at him from behind 
a shed. After this some one (he re- 
membered only that the man had a red 
moustache) had shoved a rifle and a 
bandolier of cartridges into his hands 
and shown him how to use them. 

He and a dozen others—some soldiers 
among them—had lain for half an hour 
behind the window-ledges of a little 
cottage, firing steadily into black masses 
that rushed at them out of the darkness, 
and had only deserted the house when 
they discovered it blazing over their 
heads. He and Jenks and two huge 
Irishmen had helped the wounded mem- 
bers of a gun-battery to drag their piece 
to the entrance of a street, and he had 
shouted like a boy as he had watched 
the havoc which its shrapnel wrought. 

Twice he had been wounded. A bullet 
had cut his arm as he and a motley army 
of dismounted cavalry and civilians had 
rushed (driven by some order which he 
had not heard) through a street of. ware- 
houses to the relief of some threatened 
point. A lance-head had gouged his side 
before he could throw himself from in 
front of a pelting rush of cavalry which 
had vomited suddenly from the end of a 
covered bridge. 

And through all the wild fury of fight- 
ing, stumbling over dead men, running 
until his heart seemed bursting, sucked 
into the midst of a dozen hand-to-hand 
conflicts with those grim, silent figures 
in blue, he had been unafraid and happy 
—gloriously, vauntingly happy as he 
had never been in his whole life. Once, 
he remembered, he had made a crowd 
that surrounded him sing the first popu- 
lar song that came into his head in 
answer to one of the chanted war-songs 
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of the enemy, and had dashed through 
a dark street while six hundred wild- 
eyed men shouted : 


Everybody’s doing it! 
Doing it !! 
Doing it!!! 


The first pink light was showing when 
he found himself standingon the cracked, 
blackened step of an outlying post 
office, yelling and crying like a child in 
the midst of a huge crowd of armed 
men, some in uniform, while six massed 
batteries of field-guns, slamming shells 
at the retreating foe, matched their red 
flashes against the growing crimson of 
sunrise. He caught a glimpse of him- 
self mirrored in the broken glass of a 
door—his clothing in shreds, his face 
smeared with blood and grease, the 
brown line of the bandolier slashing 
across the grey of an expensive fancy 
vest. Hesat down rather suddenly and 
spoke to Jenks, whom he had lost once 
or twice but always managed to find. 

His first attempts at speech lay some- 
where between shouts and sobs; his 
thoughts would not scale to the little- 
ness of spoken words. “If you and 
I, Jenks,’”” he managed to say finally, 
‘have to die the next minute, I won’t 
care—and you won't! By Heaven, 
we've lived!” He stopped and cried 
for a moment, easily, unrestrainedly, 
as though it was quite the natural thing 
to do, and no one paid any attention. 
After a few moments he went on: 
“Good God !—you and I’ve got to go 
back to making wheels, and we’ve seen 
a—a—what haven’t weseen? And we'll 
go back and make wheels! And all these 
men will go and do little things—after 
to-night ! ”’ 

Jenks nodded. “‘ It’s true,” he said, 
“but we’ve seen a people find the red 
blood in themselves, Stephen Compton, 
we've seen that ! ”’ 

They sat for an instant, their faces 
working as they faced such things as 
few men are given to see, then Stephen 
let his rifle clatter to the ground. 
“Lord! I’m tired,” he said, “‘ let’s go 
home and get breakfast ! ”’ 

Donat HAMILTON HAINES. 
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“ 


No nation can in our day by military conquest per- 


manently or for any considerable period destroy or greatly 
damage the trade of another, since trade depends upon the 


working it. 





existence of natural wealth and a population capable of 
An invader could only destroy the trade by 
destroying the population, which is not practicable, and if 
he could destroy the population he would destroy his own 
market, actual or potential, which would be commercially 
suicidal.’,-—Tue GREAT ILLUSION, 








“S AN N aroom perched high 
Nase above a great London 


)\ thoroughfare a frail 
/) man with delicately 


carved features, 
i kindly grey eyes, and 
= fair hair swept 


straight back from 
his forehead pauses in his restless pacing 
to look out to where wire-strung 
masts crown the domed turrets of the 
Admiralty: then he turns again and 
resumes his dictation. It is Norman 
Angell, the man who has written a 
question-mark upon all that the wire- 
strung masts betoken; the man who 
has set the world athinking. 

He paces up and down, forging his 
way through the preliminary stages 
of his morning’s work. A _ score of 
letters to correspondents all over the 
world ; a dozen to agents, translators, 
publishers ; arrangements for a forth- 


, coming visit to Germany ; a reluctant 
| refusal of an invitation to tour Aus- 
tralia ; a promise to cross the Atlantic 


in the spring; a batch of regrets at 
inability to undertake at present any 
more lecturing; the final paragraphs 
to an article for a clamorous editor ; 
a handful of there is no end to 
it all. He flings the unanswered residue 
aside. Half an hour to discussing plans 





of campaign ; half an hour to callers : 
then to the revision of a new work. The 
minutes are precious, for he is due 
before nightfall in the North to talk to 
a large meeting of bankers and business 
men. He works with a fierce consum- 
ing intensity. The power that sustains 
him is not of the flesh but of the spirit. 

As he strides the room, his head bent 
in thought and his hands clasped 
tightly behind him, there comes into 
the mind a vision of another man who 
similarly paced his chamber, flinging 
out sentences that should challenge 
humanity, a century ago. The spirit 
that burned in the Man of Destiny is 
here, but chastened through a hundred 
years. Each to his age. Napoleon 
made the world tremble: Norman 
Angell, verily a second Man of Destiny, 
has done even more—he has made the 
world think. 

You deem “ Man of Destiny ”’ hyper- 
bole, perhaps. But just consider. Three 
years ago no one had heard of him ; 
to-day there is not an educated man in 
the civilised world at all interested in 
the problems of his time, who is’ not 
acquainted with his teachings. And 
just consider how this miracle has been 
accomplished. 

An utterly unknown man writes a 
book on the most hackneyed subject in 
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the world, dealing with that subject 
on its most prosaic side, supporting the 
most unpopular conclusions, using no 
“ cleverness,”’ indulging in neither para- 
dox nor epigram, making no attempt 
to write literature. He merely sets 
down quite plainly and simply certain 
fects as he sees them, which happens to 
be exactly contrary to the way in which 
most other people see them, and draws 
certain conclusions. And finally this 
preposterous book is published, quite 
obscurely, at the author’s expense. Ask 
any astute publisher what chances such 
a book in these circumstances would 
have of survival in the market for a 
week or two, to say nothing of success. 
He would probably tell you, “ not one 
in a million.” 

Well, to-day, barely three years after 
its first appearance, it is translated into 
German, French, Italian, Spanish, Rus- 
sian, Norwegian, Swedish, Dutch, Fin- 
nish, Hungarian, Japanese, Chinese, 
Persian, Urdu, Hindi, Bengali, Gujerati, 
Marathi and Tamil, and this, contrary 
to general belief perhaps, entirely on 
its “‘ commercial merits.”” It has been 
quoted by the greatest statesmen. Min- 
isters have defended themselves against 
it before patient parliaments. Kings 
have referred to it; emperors have 
discussed it; ambassadors have _ bor- 
rowed from it ; even journalists have 
read parts of it. Sections of it have 
been issued as government documents. 
Audiences have heard it expounded 
from Johno’ Groats to Land’s End. It 
is an unfailing item on the debating- 
society programme. The thing that 
could not possibly happen has hap- 
pened. The Great Illusion has taken 
its place among the few books that have 
stirred the minds of men, and the 
obscure writer of the modest pamphlet 
has become a leader of a new school of 
thought. 

Is it unwarrantable therefore to say 
that there is something of Destiny in 
all this, especially when one learns 
something of the life that went into the 
making of the book? For this is essen- 
tially a book that is part of the life of 
the man. And that life has represented 


a very unusual combination: English 
birth, French schooling, American ex- 
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perience ; the physically hard life of the 
Western frontier, the nervous tax of 
American journalism, the test of Euro- 
pean journalism, English and French, 
the training of commercial administra- 
tion on the purely business side of news- 
paper production. By naturea thinker, 
he is by circumstance a man of action. 

He took the western trail whilst yet 
a mere boy ; and there, on the ranches 
and in the mining camps, he found the 
opportunity of developing those quali- 
ties of grit, initiative, resource, dogged 
industry which have made him a cru- 
sader, a campaigner as well as a phil- 
osopher. America brought him face 
to face with realities; flung him, still 
a boy, up against Fact. And from that 
day to this he has retained his hold on 
things as they are. I have heard him 
referred to as a “ theorist.’’ Perhaps 
he is. But his are the kind of theories 
that are built of concrete on foundations 
of rock. 

In all this, from the standpoint of 
the present, he was singularly fortu- 
nate. In the mining camps, for in- 
stance, he saw with his own eyes the 
formation of communities out of law- 
less mobs. In the tumult that suc- 
ceeded the first rush it was every man 
for himself and a bullet take the hind- 
most. There was ‘“‘ man for breakfast 
every morning.”’ The atmosphere was 
one of violence and insecurity. Then 
came murmurs from the better sort ; 
demands for a police and a court of 
justice ; and the inevitable retort from 
the believers in armed force: ‘‘ What 
do you want with a police when you’ve 
got a gun? Aman killed? Serve him 
right! He ought to have got the drop 
on the other fellow.”” Was it security 
you wanted: then get a better gun— 
get two guns. 

But the better guns only brought 
more shooting, more insecurity ; until 
at last the law-abiding few convinced 
others, and yet again others, that order 
was better for all than violence; and 
the mob became, by the consent of the 
majority, a law-abiding community. 
What Norman Angell saw taking place 
in the western camps he hopes to see 
take place one day in the camp of 
Europe. 
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From ranching and mining he finds 
his way into journalism ; and before he 
has got fairly into his stride the Venezu- 
elan dispute looms up. He sees two 
great nations on the brink of war over 
the question of the exact location of a 
boundary running through a swamp. 
He flings himself into the controversy ; 
pleading the cause of common sense. 
He hears the catchwords that have for 
a century done service for thought in 
matters of international relationships, 
hears grave senators declare that “ it 
is the bounden duty of America to 
annihilate Great Britain.”” He begins to 
ask himself: ‘‘ Are not these people, 
scores of millions of honest and sincere 
men and women, all wrong? And if 


The man who has set Europe thinking 
ty his book, “The Great Illusion.” 


so many can be wrong in these matters, 
do not the very foundations need in- 
vestigation ?”’ Already he is on the 
track of the great illusion. 

Before many years he is in the thick 
of another question in which inter- 
national matters are involved. He is 
now in France again; and the Dreyfus 
controversy is at its height. He finds 
the same insanity: a French Cabinet 
Minister seriously declaring — that 
England has subsidised “ the syndicate 
of treason ’’’ in order to undermine the 
French army. All the while he has 
been gathering facts; sifting, elimina- 
ting, drawing conclusions. And upon 
this new controversy he tests his ripen- 
ing conclusions ; confirming some, ad- 
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justing others. He is almost ready 
with his case. 

But not quite ready. For another 
eight or nine years he is to come 
into contact with some of the keenest 
commercial and financial minds of 
Europe. 

A difficult and somewhat courage- 
ous journalistic venture—the Conti- 
nental edition of The Daily Mail to 
be precise—is started in Paris, and 
the future crusader is asked to be- 
come its manager. This position he 
accepts, and it says a good deal, on 
the one hand for Norman Angell’s 
administrative capacity, and on the 
other for Lord Northcliffe’s toleration 
and broad-mindedness, that these two 
men, so fundamentally different in out- 
look, should have worked in cordial 
co-operation for very nearly a decade. 
And Norman Angell remains a warm 
defender of his old colleagues, when- 
ever they are, by chance, the subject 
of loose criticism. 

Such was the making of the man; 
and such the preparation for the making 
of the book. To the public his rise may 
seem meteoric. As a matter of fact 
his book is the distilled essence of the 
labour and research of half a lifetime ; 
and a success, moreover, that has come 
out of failure. For, ten years ago, he 
worked out this same general thesis in 
a different form—and it failed com- 
pletely to appeal. 

On the morrow of the failure he 
guietly set to work to find a form 
that should be a success. We know 
the result. 

It was at the end of 1909 that Ralph 
Norman Angell Lane, for such is his full 
name, sent out into the world the little 
red-backed pamphlet which he called 
Europe’s Optical Illusion. In his busi- 
ness he was Ralph Lane, and with that 
name the administration of the business 
—which was not his own—had to some 





‘“What is the veal process of war? You 
carefully select from the general population 
on both sides the healthiest, sturdiest, the 
physically and mentally soundest, those pos- 
sessing precisely the virile and manly qualities 
which you desire to preserve; and having thus 
selected th élite « f the two populations you 
exterminate them by battle and disease and 
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extent become connected. He felt that 
he had_no right, while yet connected 
with it, to expose it to whatever dis- 
advantages might attach to association 
with a controversial propaganda, and 
it was this consideration mainly which 
prompted him to sign the pamphlet 
“Norman Angell.’”’ Whether he was 
wise in this or not (he has been attacked 
even on the trivial grounds of this 
pseudonym), ““ Norman Angell” he 
must henceforth, willy nilly, remain. 
The reading universe has settled that 
question. 

The success of the little red book, if 
not instantaneous, was amazingly rapid. 
The measure of its success has already 
been indicated. Within a few months 
it was followed by an enlarged edition : 
The Great Illusion, as we know it to-day. 

What is its central motive? Here 
one must tread warily. It is impossible 
to put into a paragraph what has been 
demonstrated in a book of over three 
hundred pages. It is better here to 
point out the ideas which the author 
challenged, and leave those who want 
to know its conclusions to pursue their 
inquiries farther. 

Norman Angell took the universally 
accepted axioms of international poli- 
tics, and against them he wrote a 
series of question marks. He asked: 
“Is it true that the wealth, prosperity, 
well-being of a nation depend upon its 
military power ?’”’ “‘ Can one civilised 
nation gain moral or material advantage 
by the military conquest of another ? ”’ 
“ Does conquered territory add to the 
wealth of the conquering nation ? ” 
‘“ Does a modern nation need to expand 
its political boundaries in order to pro- 
vide for increasing population ?”’ “ Are 
nations struggling units ?”’ “ Is it true 
that human nature does not change ? ”’ 
“ Do the warlike races really inherit the 
earth?” These and a score of other 
questions he asked; and to each he 








leave the worst of both sides to amalgamate 


th the proce of conquest or defeat—becauce 


55 
tn so fay as the final amalgamation ts con- 
erned both processes have the same result— 
and from this amalgam of the worst of both 
sides you create the new nation or the new 
society which is to carry on the race.’’—THE 
GREAT ILLUSION. 
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supplied answers that have brought the 
world up sharp. 

He draws his arguments but little 
from the past, except to show that 
modern facts are the development of 
the past, not their repetition. History, 
he declares, never ‘repeats itself.” 
The truths he teaches are modern 
truths ; or, shall we say, eternal truths 


restated in the terms of the age in 
which we live. 

On the front cover of The Great 
Illusion might fitly be inscribed a 


symbolical device in the form of a 
question mark: and on the back cover 
another device of three letters: ‘“‘Q.E.D.”’ 

It is the fate of all men who preach a 
new evangel to be misunderstood and 
misrepresented ; and Norman Angell 
has not escaped the common lot. “ Oh 
ves,” says one, “he’s the man who 
declares war is’ impossible.’’ On the 
contrary he has urged again and again 
that war will come unless we use our 
wits to prevent it. ‘“‘ The man who 
says “Let the Germans come,’’’ puts in 
another. No, he is the man who has 
said to the Germans: why on earth 
should you go? 

“A sordid and debasing gospel,” 
runs another line of comment, and 
here unfolds a curious chapter in the 
history of a great controversy. Up 
to three years ago the pacifist was 
dubbed a dear sentimental creature 
who would not face the brutal fact of 
human selfishness. Wars will always 
be, so the argument ran, whilst men 
have left in them any hankering after 
their neighbour’s possessions. It is 
human nature ; and you cannot change 
it. ‘‘ Very well,” said Norman Angell 
in effect, ‘‘ we will discuss it, gentlemen, 
on your own chosen grounds. Is it 
true that one civilised nation can serve 
its own interest, any conceivable in- 
terest, by making war, upon another ? ”’ 
He set out his arguments; and there 
was no answer. At last, however, 
came the retort: ‘‘ Norman Angell, 
you are a man of sordid mind and de- 
basing views. Who ever suggested for 


a moment that any nation ever went to 
war for the sake of gain ? 

But the best is yet to tell. 
meeting of the 
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Dundee, Norman Angell read a paper 
in which he dealt exclusively with the 
moral aspect of international relation- 
ships. He asked: ‘‘ What possible 
moral advantage could Germany get 
from the conquest of Britain ? ’’ Where- 
upon a substantial London morning 
paper took him solemnly to task. 
“Evidently Mr. Angell. has never 
heard,’ it said, ‘“‘ that nations do not 
go to war for moral ends, but for the 
sake of material gain.’’ Who will say, 
after that, that life is a dull business ? 
3ut the cavillers have been few: it 
is perhaps his greatest achievement to 
have appealed equally to the orthodox 
militarist as to the orthodox pacifist. 
“What we all seek,’”’ he says, “‘ is true 
national security for the development 
of true national greatness. The blind 
increase of armaments brings us no 
nearer the one; denies us the other. 
Have we not missed a factor some- 
where ? Armaments, if you will, as 
efficient as you can make them; but 
not alone armaments. The only p2th 
to security and greatness is the path 
that leads through right understanding.” 
Who will deny the sound common sense, 
the essential rightness of that plea ? 

Augustine Birrell says in one of his 
essays: ‘“‘Some opinions, bold and 
erect as they may still stand, are in 
reality but empty shells. One shove 
would be fatal. Why is it not given ? ”’ 
Perhaps it was Norman Angell’s easy 
fortune to give that one shove ? 

Not altogether so, for many others 
before him had formed the same general 
conclusions, had stood on almost the 
same vantage-ground, and yet left the 
empty shell standing as bold as ever. 
There are many who claim to have 
thought of all these things before him. 
Probably it is true; and none would 
be more ready to admit its truth than 
he. Evolution was an hypothesis long 
before the time of Darwin. But where 
other men suspected, Darwin and Nor- 
man Angell in their respective spheres 
proved. Asked on one occasion what 
was the biggest factor that had gone to 
the establishing of his thesis, he answered 
in two words: ‘‘ Mental sweat.” 

Less than a year ago Norman Angell 
made his first appearance on a public 
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‘Is it not somewhat 
childish and elementary to 
conceive of force only as 
the firing off of guns and 
the launching of Dread- 
noughts, of struggle as the 
physical struggle between 
men, instead of the app ica- 
tion of man’s energies to 
his contest with the planet ? 
Is not the time coming when 
the veal struggle will in- 
spive us with the same re- 





























spect and even the same 
thrill as that now inspired 
by acharge in battle ; espect- 
ally as the charges in battle 
ave getting very out of date 
and ave shortly to disappear 
from our warfare? The 
mind which can only con- 
Celve ( f a struggle as 


bombardment and charges 
is, of course, the Dervish 
mind.’’—THE’ GREAT 


ILLUSION. 





platform. Those who were present on 
that Sunday afternoon will not readily 
forget the experience. The place was 
crowded ; for there was much curiosity 
to see this wonderful new world-force 
in the flesh. At last he stepped forward 
and there was a perceptible flutter of 
astonishment: the Great Man was a 
small man! the World-Force was a 
quiet, modest, reticent, unassuming indi- 
vidual! There were some who seemed 


to feel they had been imposed upon. 
went on, unfolding his 


But as he 








arguments in a quiet voice, it became 
evident that here was a giant mind at 
work, and hardly one present but, 
before the address was over, had come 
under its irresistible sway. 

He is no orator, if by oratory you 
mean flowing periods, impassioned ap- 
peals, soul-stirring protests. To feel 
the glow that only the eloquent plati- 
tude can produce, do not go to hear 
Norman Angell. But if you would have 
close-packed thought unfolded to your 
listening mind, if you would have light 
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flashed on to the dark spots of your 
understanding, and have what was 
before obscure made plain, if you 
would know sheer intellectual joy—hear 
him. 

And what is to be the outcome ? 

We cannot “ look into the seeds of 
time’”’ and tell the coming harvest. 
But this much can at Icast be told. 
Thousands of men and women the 
world over have found hope and inspi- 
ration in the great message of the 
obscure man. 

What was before but a dream has 
become a possibility if we will but 
work for it. And in every continent 
the work of enlightenment is afoot. 

Britain, as is her wont, leads the 
way. An organisation for the study 
of international polity has been estab- 
lished by the munificence of one man, 
and closely concerned with it are two 
great statesmen whose identification 
with the work of national defence 
lifts the movement above all suspicion 
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of anti-patriotism. At most of our 
universities there are clubs and study 
circles devoted to this subject. Cam- 
bridge has a society numbering be- 
tween two and three hundred under- 
graduates, and some of the best of 
the Dons. In Glasgow, Leeds, Man- 
chester, Newcastle, Sheffield, Birming- 
ham—all over the country indeed— 
enthusiasts are at work. 

And now it is spreading to Germany, 
where in several of the Universities a 
similar movement is on: foot. 

The same forces—a better human 
understanding—which, in giving us the 
Religious Reformation of Europe, gave 
us security from the use of physical 
force as between the religious groups, 
are now at work to give us the Political 
Reformation of Europe which in its 
turn will give us security from the usc 
of armed force as between the political 
groups. 

It is the gréatest work of our genera- 
tion. 


Joun HILTON. 
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By C Re gira Granoy. 


NE hundred thousand pounds! 


would Rembrandt 


What 


think if he could know to-day - 


that a picture of his had been 
sold for such a sum ? 
“‘Madonna Sant’ Antonio 
ior £100,000 ¢ 
What would be the feelings of those 
Old Masters of arts and crafts if they 
could look inside a Londonauction mart 
crowded with American millionaires 01 
their agents, experts and connoisseurs, 
and see the feverish gambling to secure 
possession of the priceless heritages of 
their art 
What 


possession 4 


was bought 


lies behind this mad lust fo1 
Certainly not artisti 
enthusiasm, but just that elementary 
human instinct to oneself of 
something desired by all the rest of the 
world. The instinct on which is based 
the magic of private property is the 
as that which makes the modern 
exchange his hoarded 
backs for a few yards of canvas on 
which medieval artist has laid 
his colours with the rare technique, 
the inspired art, that is the wonder and 
despair of the modern painter. 

The public views these giant purchases 
with a kind of amazement. 
for Holbein’s ‘ Duchess of Milan,’ ”’ it 
reads in its paper, and then goes t 
look at a few square feet of painted can 
Vas. It is bewildered and not a littl 
awed by such operations of finance 


pt SSeS5 


same 


Croesus green 


some 


* £55,000 
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Or Raphael, whose 


work in 


Che price-raising force at 


works of art is only a repetition of the 
cause which helped to stock so richly 
our own English private galleries in 
the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries. In those days it was the 
English “ milord”’ who ravished Con 
tinental collections of their fairest 
specimens. The rich and_ powerful 
Briton of those days purchased foreign 
masterpieces out of countries no less 
‘hagrined at their than we are 
to-day by the departure from 
shores of paintings like Rembrandt’s 


loss 


oul 


“ Mill.”” When Sir Robert Peel, in 
1823, bought the famous “Chapeau 
de Paille’’ of Rubens—now in the 


relatively 
Belgium 


National Gallery—for the 
small sum of 3,500 guineas, 
did not relish the loss. 

Nowadays the Americans draw the 
Old Masters the Atlantic with 
the irresistible magnet of their wealth 
There is something a little patheti 
maybe, in this erratic pilgrimage which 
the paintings of the world 
are compelled to make. It would be 
sentimental, perhaps, to speak of des« 
cration, but the Italian law against 
the export of national treasures has a 
fine justice about it which all but the 
irreverent must admit. 

attack on national art 
began in the seventies 
the value of foreign Old 


across 


ereatest 


most 
rhe 
possessk ms 


At this time 
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Masters was at its lowest. It was 
possible to buy a fine Velasquez or 
Rembrandt for less than the price 
of a work by Frith or Edwin Long. 
The National Gallery authorities at the 
time were very apathetic, apparently 
believing that they would be able to buy 
what they liked at their own price for 
all time. In 1876, when Mr. Wynn 
Ellis left them any pictures which they 
cared to take from his collection, they 


Portrait of Henrietta, Countess of 
Warwick, and her two children. 


of Mr. H.C. Fr 


rejected many which any gallery in 
the world would now be glad to possess. 
One of such pictures was Gainsborough’s 
‘Duchess of Devonshire,” the painting 


that was stolen and recovered. On its 
entry into the open market again, Mr. 
Pierpont Morgan secured it for £30,000. 

By 1885 the authorities had become 
aware of the danger of foreign com- 
petition, and when the Duke of Marl- 
borough disposed of the chief artistic 





VAN DYCK: 


treasures of Blenheim Palace, they se- 
cured Raphael’s ‘‘ Madonna degli An 
and the ‘“‘ Portrait of Charles I 
on Horseback ’”’ by Van Dyck—two of 
the best-known pictures in the National 
Gallery, perhaps even in Europe. The 
prices paid for these paintings were 
£70,000 and £17,500 respectively, and 
enormous as the former sum seemed to 
the public at the time, it cannot be 
coubted that we made a good bargain. 


1 ‘9 
sedel 


The Holy Family—a notable version of the subject 
treated by the old masters in such infinite variety. 


é¢ Kann Collect 


The £70,000 for the Raphael was a 
record then, and remained so until Mr. 


Pierpont Morgan captured the “ Sant’ 
Antonio’? Madonna with the monstc1 
bid of £100,000. Were the “ Ansedei ”’ 
in the market now, it would almost cer- 
tainly go to America, a captive with 
ransom of 
more, upon its head. 
From: the year 1885 onwards, prices 
for Old Masters rose surely and not 


some colossal #150,000, OI 
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always slowly. The story of three 
Velasquez’s, now in Trafalgar Square, 
and not differing greatly in size or 
condition, illustrates this. In 1882, 
the Directors bought a whole-'ength 
portrait of Philip IV in open auction 


for £6,300. In 1891, another work of 


similar dimensions by the Spanish 
master, and two paintings of approxi 
mately equal value, by other artists, 
st them £55,000; ten years late 


hey had to open their purse wider still 
“Venus and Cupid,’ which was 
added to the nation’s treasures at the 
ost of Chis prodigious rise 
in values largely the result of 
Continental competition, for American 
did not enter the market 
seriously until later. 

A striking illustration was given of 
the inroads that Continental buyers had 
been quietly making on the store of 
English-owned Old Masters, when the 
Rudolphe Kann collection was sold to 
Messrs. Duveen for a sum announced at 
the time to be a million pounds. Mon 
sieur Kann was a wealthy Frenchman, 
bought on the advice of Dr. 
Bode, of the Leonardo Bust fame, and 
Director of the Kaiser Friedrich Museum 
in Berlin. The majority of his treasures 
came from England, and, although 
Messrs. Duveen brought their rich 
prize to London, it was only in order 
that its wealth might be dissipated 
among many connoisseurs. 

Practically all its individual items 
the other side of the 
Atlantic. Its loss was a blow to the 
wealth of European art. We shall not 
for instance, get another Ghirlandajo 
like the ‘‘ Portrait of Giovanna, Torna 
buoni,’” once deposited on loan in the 
National Gallery to stir the generosity 
of English art patrons into purchasing 
for the nation. We turned a deaf ear, 
however, to the pleading beauty of 
Ghirlandajo’s masterpiece, and Mr. 
Pierpont Morgan made a mouthful of ii 
with a bid that fell little short of his 
mammoth Raphael purchase. If it were 
in the market now, there is little doubt 
that it would bring £100,000 to its owner. 

Another feature of the Kann Collection 
were eleven superb Rembrandts, seven 
of which had formerly been owned in 
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collectors 
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are 


now on 
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One of the most justly cele- 
brated of these is ‘‘ The Scholar with a 


England. 


Bust. of Homer,” once in the collection 
of Earl Brownlow, but now transferred 
to the walls of Mrs. Collis P. Hunting 
ton’s mansion in America. What its 
value is one would hardly like tosay, but 
probably £50,000is a moderate estimate 
Old Master hunting, if one may so 
term. the of quite re 
cent development among these Western 
millionaires They have made 
ot 1t—a kind of exciting 
where the play is limited to some few 
score persons. Until a few years ago 
Ameri generally quite content 
to buy pictures with high-sounding 
names at low prices, without inquit 
ing too closely into their authenticity. 
Iraces of this earlier era can still be 
found there, even in collections of con 
siderabl For instance, 


occupation, is 


a CTraZz 


new Pale 


ans were 


Importance. 


one of the many contemporary copies 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s “‘ Portrait of 
Queen Charlotte ’’—disguised with a 


newly-painted is catalogued in a 


private gallery of New York as “ The 
Portrait of a Celebrated Beauty ” from 
the hand of the Master himself. In 
another case an engraved picture by 
Wright of Derby appears as an original 
Gainsborough. 

Chis inevitable result of the aspira 
tions of Croesus to connoisseurship is 
sufficiently indicated in the following 


face 








contemporary rhyme : 
In Ror when Morgan comes to town 
Phe | Colosseum down 
\ great ( tor Once his Fad 
Was Coi but when in time he had 
Collected all the coin in sight 
lo Europe Art his thoughts took flight 
But let not Europe palpitat 
For an Art Syndicat 
Phet re more Rembrandts, strange to sa\ 
Than \ in Rembrandt’s day 
And statu planted ”’ in the sand 
Wil | equal the demand 
But the time has ceased when such 


foisted on a 
typical American collector. The latte: 
indeed, has bet somewhat 
cautious He buys only 
perfectly authenticated works by the 
Maste rs, and leaves the pl tures 
artists alone, until they ris 
n value to command his 


dubious works can be 
ome ovel 
nowadays 


preatel 
by ke 
sufficiently 


ssel 





respect. I know of a rich Chicago 
manufacturer who, on entering a Lon- 
don Gallery, was shown a picture he 
thought was by Turner. 

“That is a splendid Turner you 


have,’ he said to the proprietor. ca 


will give you £15,000 for it.’’ 
is a George Chambers,’ he 


“ But it 
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and well-known exponent of the new 
methods, and he came before the public 
in the case of the Holbein ‘“‘ Duchess of 
Milan,’’ and behaved in a very generous 
way to the custodians of our national 
art treasures. Legally he could have 
taken the beautiful Holbein for ever out 
of our reach, as the sum required for 

















REMBRANDT : 


informed, only 
asking £500 for it 

“Oh, that would never do for my 
collection,’ said the American. “I 


want something real expensive ! ”’ 


was ‘and we 


are 


Mr. H. C. Frick, of Pride’s Crossing, 
Massachusetts, is one of the heroes 
of the new game of ‘‘Old Masters 
and L. S. D.’’ He is a characteristic 





* Mr 


The Scholar with a bust of Homer. 
Collis P. Huntington 


national purposes remained insufficient 
at the time that the owner’s option 
expired. A sudden anonymous gift, 
however, of £50,000 brought up the 
purchase to the £85,000 required, and 


“The Duchess’’ was ours. Though 
Mr. Frick waived any opposition to 
the completion of the purchase, he 


subsequently explained that he would 
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willingly have given {£100,000 for the 
work. Mr. Frick has a collection 


accumulated in no more than ten years 
which is hardly to be surpassed in 
quality outside the walls of one of the 
greater National Galleries of Europe. 
His view of picture-buying is almost 
An example of 


mechanically simple. 
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painters whose pictures fill the store- 


rooms and safes of modern Atlantic 
liners, as gold once did the eastward- 
bearing galleons of Spain. Mr. Frick 
has the “ ‘A Por- 


raga "’ Velasquez 

trait of Philip IV” painted by the 
artist at Fraga in Catalonia, in 1644, 
and the original of the much-admired 

















JOSHUA REYNOLDS : 


(From the engraving pub 


Franz Hals was once oftered to him 
for £4,000. He declined to see it, 
explaining that he knew that it could 
not be good at the price. He would not, 


he said, have anything in his collection 
of quality inferior to the works it 
already contained. 

Velasquez, too, the father of modern 
art, 


has been added to the list of 





Portrait of Lady Skipwith. 
ed by H. Gra & Co.) 


picture in the Dulwich Gallery. The 

value of this work is fully £100,000. 
Though “ The Duchess of Milan ”’ 

was saved to the nation, Rembrandt’s 


“Mill,” as will be remembered, was 
lost. The story of the origin of the 


matter is that Mr. P. B. Widener and a 
well-known English dealer were dining 
together when the picture happened to 

















be mentioned. Mr. Widener said he 
would like to possess it, and asked the 
dealer to name a price which he thought 
might be accepted. The latter 
gested £100,000 and was authorised 
to make the offer. Lord Lansdowne 
accepted it provisionally, under much 
the same conditions as those arranged 


sug- 
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house in Madison Avenue, New York, 
and the mansion at Prince’s Gate, in 
particular, is packed with the riches of 
the Old World. The very catalogues 
of his possessions are works of art 
themselves, and are sought after. Mr. 
Morgan does his buying in the grand 
manner. There is a touch of the mer- 

















GHIRLANDAJO : 


(Once offered to the nation and now the 


with the Duke of Norfolk in respect to 
the ‘‘ Duchess of Milan.’’ On this oc- 
casion, however, there was no response 
to the appeal to save the picture for the 
nation. 

But the greatest of all the big Ameri- 
can collectors is Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan. 
He has three residences in London 
where he stores his treasures, besides his 








Portrait of Giovanna Tornabuoni. 
property of Mr. Pierpont Morgan.) 

chant prince about his ways, and his 
remark over the purchase of some fine 
French tapestries of the time of Charles 
VII has a dignity about it. He was 
bidding on behalf of the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York, for these relics, in 
competition with the Louvre, when the 
French owner as a patriot asked for an 
extension of time for his own Govern- 
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ment to come to its 
decision in the 
matter. 

“Tt is not the 
habit of the Metro- 
politan Museum,” 
said Mr. Morgan, 
“ norisit my habit, 
to prevent such an 
institution as the 
Louvre from obtain- 
ing what it wants of 
the works of art of 
its own country.” 
The tapestries be- 
came his, however, 
as the French au- 
thorities would not 
pay the owner's 
price. 

Of all the Ameri- 
can collectors he 








of works by old Eng- 
lish Masters, there 
may be mentioned 
the stolen ‘‘ Duchess 
of Devonshire’’ and 
the beautiful whole- 
length portrait of 
‘Lady Betty Delme 
and Children,”’ pur- 
chased from the late 
Mr. Charles Wert 
heimer for £22,000, 
the artist receiving 
only £300 for it at 
the time of its com 
mission. 

Need 
turbed by this drain 
on our artisti¢ 
treasures? Are our 
English collections 


we be dis- 








HUBERT ROBERT: 


(From the 


approaches his hob- 
by with, perhaps, 
the best equipment. 
lor, in addition to his enormous wealth, 
he has an hereditary taste for fine things. 
His father,the late Mr. Julius P. Morgan, 
was a collector before him, and gave, 
in 1887, the then unprecedented price 
of {10,000 for the portrait group by 
Reynolds of “The Hon. Henry Fane 
with Inigo Jones and C. Blair,’ for 
which the artist received only £200. 

He has probably established more 
records in the way of art prices than 
any other living collector, for, in 
addition to giving {100,000 for the 
‘Sant’ Antonio’’ Madonna, in 1901, he 
had given £10,000 for a single book, the 
Evangela Quatuor ; £80,000 for a set of 
tapestries, designed by Boucher ; and 
£200,000 for a collection of furniture. 
When no individual mezzotint engra 
ving had yet reached £1,000, he paid 
£1,218 for a proof of ‘“‘ Mrs. Carnac,’’ 
afte Reynolds, which was originally 
retailed by its engraver, John Raphael 
Smith, for a guinea. 


The upward movement in _ prices, 


however, has generally more than justi- 
fied his generously made purchases, and 
if he had to begin to form his collection 
again he would have to pay considerably 
more for nearly all the principal items 
In it. 


Among his superb accumulation 


A Cascade under a Bridge. 


Kann Collection 





being permanently 
depres iated in 
value ? A little 
shocking as these 
unreverential captures may appear to 
us, we must remember that the buy- 
ing of the Americans is largely confined 
to the necessarily limited number of 
“star ’’’ pictures by the great artists 
that can come into the market from 
private hands. Their purchases quicken 
our appreciation of the value of our 
Old Masters which, for the last thirty 
years or so, we have selling 
much under their value to the Conti 
nent. Many more pictures are entering 
the country than are leaving it—even if 
the former are not all of the sensation- 
ally fine Art stand 
still, and many pictures of modern, o1 
comparatively modern, origin are being 
accumulated in England whose value 
will increase by leaps and bounds. 
What this may mean in the future 
may be instanced by a couple of 
typical cases taken from the not re- 
mote past. Thirty years ago fine pic 
tures by Corot could be picked up 
easily for £200 or £300 each, while 
examples by Whistler could scarcely be 
sold at any price. To-day the auction 
record for the former has _ reached 
nearly £30,000, while I am told that for 
Whistler’s “‘ Portrait of Miss Alexander ’”’ 
this amount has been actually refused. 


been 


order. does not 
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7 ENNYSON said there 
was nothing in the 
world so small as a 
small country town, 

a and Edward Fitz- 

\_s.| gerald called his 
- boat the Scandal, 

because it was the 

eights product of Woodbridge. 

In the thirties and forties of which 
they wrote, Market Dunborough was a 
town in Fitzgerald’s Suffolk, with a 
pleasant winding river and a pleasant 
winding High Street; an old church 
on a hill; a market-place, stirred once 
a week into loud activity, and so barren 
and silent at other times you could have 
heard a pin drop in it ; a row of alms- 
houses, with the old pensioners blinking 
in the temperate British sunshine; a 
large linendraper’s shop—where shop- 
pers soon acquired the useful and 
economical art of How To Do Without 
—kept by Mr. Grubbs, staunch Tory 
and churchwarden ; and a small linen- 
draper’s shop—where one might have 
found what one wanted, only did not 
dare to look because it was kept by 
Mr. Rasp, a little, shrewd, ferrety-eyed 
Radical and Dissenter. 

The cleavage of classes in Market 





Dunborough was awful. The families 
of the Parson, the retired Major, the 
Admiral, the relict of the late Rector 
and her three daughters (sitting waiting 
to be married), Mrs. Clements, living on 
an annuity and second cousin to a 
bishop, Miss Talbot, the Major’s sister- 
in-law, and the best Doctor—well 
endowed and connected—had the im- 
mense disadvantage of not being able 
to know anybody but each other. 

After them was a baser stratum: 
the inferior doctor—many people still 
called him “ the ’pothecary ’—a York- 
shire-man, rough of speech and hand, 
the solicitor, the bank manager, the 
auctioneer, the Dissenting minister and 
a well-endowed spinster, whocould never 
in this world meet her fellow spinster, 
Talbot, at tea, because Miss Wayte’s 
uncle had kept a shop and Miss Talbot’s 
had not. 

Then one came to the bedrock of 
humanity—the comfortable farmers who 
rode in to Market Dunborough on fat 
nags on market-day; and the labour- 
ing classes, seldom comfortable at all. 

Market Dunborough had its Book 
Club—three-volume novels and _ the 
quarterlies from London every six 
months ; a Provident Society, most im- 
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providently mismanaged by the late 
Rector’s widow; and once, for a very 
short time, a Literary Guild, where the 
young and elderly-young ladies of the 
First Stratum or Upper Crust met to 
read and debate Mr. Rogers’s “ Pleasures 
of Memory ”’ on alternate Tuesdays. 

Mrs. Clements, the Bishop’s second 
cousin, had a very little annuity, and a 
very little, narrow, upright house in the 
winding High Street. At seventeen— 
when she had been a silly, pretty, simper- 
ing thing, addicted to tears and curls— 
she had eloped with the writing-master 
at an Academy for Young Gentlemen. 
He supported his wife on what was 
then always termed Caligraphy—it does 
sound much larger and more profitable 
than writing—for three years ; and then 
died, leaving her with a little girl called 
Fanny. On the advice of the Bishop, 
Mrs. Clements sank her whole little for- 
tune in an annuity, salving a feeble 
conscience by echoing the Bishop’s 
“Fanny will marry”; took the little 
house in the High Street, and settled in 
Market Dunborough for ever. 


There is a law in nature—as well as 


in the code of effete nations—that the 
strong shall pay for the weak, and the 
wisdom of the wise shall shield the fool 
from his folly. 

The very thought of the Bishop’s 
aristocratic and gaitered legs rendered 
those members in Mrs. Clements en- 
tirely useless ; for it was ungenteel— 
that expressive word was much in 
vogue—for a Bishop’s cousin to run 
about and do the household jobs which 
poverty and duty demanded of her. 
So Martha, the servant, worked the 
house, revenging herself for her mis- 
tress’s laziness and incompetence by 
being periodically rude to her; while 
Mrs. Clements lay supine on the draw- 
ing-room sofa, shedding weak tears and 
constantly giving Martha notice to 
quit, which she did not take. 

Presently little Fanny—who was a 
thin, good little girl—was old enough to 
trot up and down with messages _be- 
tween the kitchen and the parlour ; 
and when the bell of the town-crier 
was heard in the High Street, to run out, 
listen to what he said, and bring back 
his news to her mother—hermetically 
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sealed against the east wind in the 
parlour upstairs. 

One of Mrs. Clements’s grievances 
she plaintively enjoyed several—was 
that little Fanny was plain; whereas 
she, Julia, had been—so she said—a 
lovely little girl, with blue eyes, pink 
cheeks and large golden curls. Little 
Fanny, therefore, learnt early to over- 
value the prettiness she missed, and, 
as she sat on a stool at Martha’s feet 
and fondly and mournfully kissed her 
ugly old doll, felt a sad bond of union 
with it. 

She could hardly have been more than 
seven or eight when it was somehow 
borne in upon her that, in their house- 
hold, some one must try to be thrifty 
and practical, and that, as Martha was 
engaged to the milkman, it must one 
day be Fanny herself. 

At nine she began to attend a little 
Seminary with the late Rector’s three 
girls—where they all learnt amazingly 
little at a very low cost—and when she 
came in from school Martha taught her 
how to cook, sew and economise. 

Later on, when the Rector’s daughters 
took lessons in, flower-painting and the 
harp, to “ finish’’ them, Mrs. Clements 
wept when Fanny—now sixteen—ten- 
tatively suggested that she might omit 
to learn those expensive and un- 
practical arts; and hysterically re- 
proached her for not knowing what was 
due to a Bishop’s cousin and a young 
lady of the Upper Crust of Market 
Dunborough Society: while presently 
Mrs. Clements insisted—there were 
many ways in which she was really a 
good mother according to her lights— 
that Fanny should join the Debating 
Society on ‘‘ The Pleasures of Memory,” 
not because Mr. Rogers’s Memory was 
likely to give Fanny any pleasure, but 
because to refuse would convey to 
Market Dunborough the truth—that it 
was inconvenient to pay the fee. 

When, at seventeen, she made her 
début, at a ball at the Dunborough 
Assembly Rooms, she had grown into— 
or rather still remained—a very slight, 
small creature, with a worried forehead, 
kind, anxious eyes, the most ordinary 
soft brown hair (which only curled after 
severe pressure from curl-papers, while 




















Mrs. Clements’s golden locks—so Fanny 
was informed in and out of season— 
had required but a twist round the 
finger), and a thin little neck betraying 
“ salt-cellars,” which may be said to 
have embittered her existence, Mrs. 
Clements reminded her of them so often. 

In character, Fanny was perfectly 
unselfish—thanks to her mother, for one 
small house will hardly hold more than 
one thoroughly selfish person ; and very 
diligent, because Mrs. Clements was 
thoroughly idle. She was meek be- 
cause she had been brought up to think 
herself of no account, and to hold her- 
self morally responsible for not being 
better-looking. She had also heen 
trained to think—and thought—that it 


Fanny, a very slight, small creature, with 
a worried forehead, was not surprised when 
her mother took her failure as a studied 






insult to herself (page 43). 


matters much less what you are than 
what you seem; that, as the Bishop 
put it, “‘ Fanny must marry,” and that 
the only way to marry was to be attrac- 
tive, or to delude the opposite sex into 
thinking you were. 

Fanny went to the ball with a brave 
heart, in low spirits; and was not 
surprised when her mother, sitting on 
the dais, took her failure as a studied 
and personal insult to herself. When 
Miss Talbot, sharp of nose and tongue, 
came up to her and said, “ Your Fanny 
has not many partners,” the protecting 
maternal instinct rose in her weak 
heart, and she said, “‘ Dancing makes 
Fanny giddy”; but when she and 
Fanny were alone in the little upstairs 
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parlour at home, removing shawls and 
hoods, Mrs. Clements became slightly 
hysterical, and agitated herself so 
much in describing her own début, when 
the young men had quarrelled with 
each other for the pleasure of dancing 
with her, that, though it was two 
o'clock in the morning, Fanny had to go 
downstairs, revive the kitchen fire, and 
make her mother a soothing cup of tea. 

After that, the Bishop’s dictum, 
“Fanny must marry,” seemed to 
colour and direct her whole life. It was 
not at all that she rebelled against it. 
The class of women—a small class still, 
but growing, and to grow—who de- 
liberately choose and prefer a single 
life, was then practically non-existent ; 
for such as Fanny there was often 
literally no choice but between marriage 
and destitution ; or, if not destitution, 
at the best the miserable pittance to be 
obtained by teaching little girls the very 
little one imperfectly knew oneself, and 
bearing the stigma of the unwanted to 
the grave. ‘ 

Martha having fulfilled her long 
threat of marrying the milkman, it was 
now Fanny’s duty to rise at six every 
morning and rouse the new little Jane ; 
and Fanny, being kind and merciful to 
what may be called an idiotic degree, 
actually could never believe that little 
Jane simply took the knocking as a 
signal to turn over and go to sleep again. 

When the weekly bills were high— 
which, alas! under Fanny’s manage- 
ment they always were—Mrs. Clements, 
whose laziness debt did not trouble, 
merely recalled how often Fanny’s 
father had said that his Julia was pre- 
eminently born for wealth and ease ; 
and took credit for always grumbling at 
the poverty which meaner souls (Fanny, 
for instance) seemed to accept as a 
birthright. 

So, as Mrs. Clements’s aristocratic 
tastes and delicate constitution im- 
peratively demanded sweetbreads for 
supper, and it would have been cruel to 
have balked Jane’s hearty appetite, it 
was Fanny who went without ; and at 
two-and-twenty her arms and shoulders 
were as thin as a child’s. 

Besides, keeping up appearances on 
next to nothing is even more wearing 
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than insufficient food. For Jane to 
have informed the forenoon caller that 
Miss Fanny was busy in the kitchen 
would have been to confess that the 
Clements household was_ under-ser- 
vanted ; so Jane said, “I think Miss 
Fanny’s in the parlour’’: and, sure 
enough, there Miss Fanny was, seated, 
a little breathless, at some accepted 
young-ladylike occupation—such as 
trimming an ornamental box with 
cowrie shells, or trying to address the 
Ocean in a poem, opposite a piece of 
dried seaweed in a friend’s album. 

The Misses Watson, occasional visi- 
tors, late of the Rectory, were perfectly 
ordinary young women : but they were 
larger and had much more Bounce 
(if the expression be permitted) than 
Fanny ; and felt so much better-looking 
than she was, that they actually were. 

Once or twice young Hollingshed, 
the Admiral’s son, called with them. 
True to her training, Fanny looked on 
him as a Chance, and agreed witli every- 
thing he said, however silly, because 
she had been told—so very often !— 
that young men do not like young 
women with opinions and information. 
She did not think, or even pretend to 
herself that she thought, as she watched 
him—sucking the top of his stick, and 
contributing nothing more material to 
the conversation than chuckles—that 
he was attractive. She simply looked 
on him as a possible preservative from 
want. 

When Miss Talbot dropped in to 
announce his engagement to the second 
and most persevering Miss Watson, poor 
Fanny felt dimly humiliated ; and all 
that evening Mrs. Clements was dread- 
fully tart with her, and prouder than 
ever of having been married herself. 

There were in those days many more 
cheerful little evening parties in a 
country-town society than there are 
now ; for practically no one living in 
such a place went to London to find 
his amusements, or travelled abroad. 
So Fanny, in a carefully-thought-out 
green muslin, little one-button gloves, 
and a rose in the curls just above her 
left ear, went out not infrequently to 
dinner; and, much more often, was 
asked to come in, with her modest roll 





















Dr. Burton was in the habit of walking 
down the High Street, perfectly in- 
different and unabashed, with the 
Radical linendraper (page 46). 


of music, at tea-time in the drawing- 
room after dinner was over. 

On one such occasion, at Admiral 
Hollingshed’s, she sat next to her host’s 
brother—an elderly, bored vivant of 
the old school, with fashionable high 
stock, punctilious, correct manners 
(together with a most incorrect past), 
whose jaded fancy Fanny’s deprecating 
modesty and meekness, and even her 
childish little-girl’s figure and_ air, 
oddly pleased. Fanny, whose fancy 
was not jaded, had one of those in- 
stincts—so much higher than reason, 
and mercifully so much stronger even 
than training and education—which 
made her recoil from him. When she 
sang after dinner he leant on the piano 
and looked at her with his bold, narrow 
eyes: and Fanny’s soft small voice 
trembled more nervously even than 





usual. For the rest of the evening he 
hardly talked to any one else. If this 
was not the meek, adoring, all-forgiving 
domestic angel there never was one !— 
the woman who would work slippers for 
the foot that kicked her, and take in- 
juries as if they were benefits. But, as 
the blushes mantled in Fanny’s thin 
cheeks, a very unusual determination 
steeled her heart. She kept little Jane 
close to her side as George Hollingshed 
walked home with her that night. 
When he asked her if she was to be met 
with the other Dunborough ladies 
shopping in the High Street in the 
morning, she said in a flustered voice, 
““Never!’’ and when Mrs. Clements, 
requiring an account of the dinner- 
party, jumped at the conciusion it was 
the Admiral’s married brother who had 
been Fanny’s partner, Fanny did not 
undeceive her. She confessed the two 
lies as she said her prayers, -in a very 
cold, poor bedroom, shivering a little 
in an old dressing-gown, that night— 
and was not sorry for them. 

At the date of this episode she was 
about eight-and-twenty, which at that 
epoch, and when one had always worked 
much above one’s feeble strength, was 
not so very young. 

It is certain that before long Fanny 
discovered that the little cracked glass 
in her bedroom was at least good enough 
to tell her of fading hair and myriads of 
little worn lines coming about her eyes ; 
and, in that relentless day, when dye 
was dye and not a hair restorer, and 
paint, paint,and not a skin-food, and 
the use of these aids to beauty—if aids 
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they be—sent one’s friends’ thoughts 
and tongues straight to Jezebel, there 
was nothing for it but for Mrs. Clements 
to shed weak tears over her daughter’s 
deficiencies, and for Fanny herself to 
try her poor best to carry them off with 
an air of youth and gaiety. 

One day, soon after the knell of her 
thirtieth birthday had sounded, Miss 
Talbot, having been away from Market 
Dunborough exactly a week on a visit, 
called on Mrs. Clements on her return, 
and said sharply, “Fanny married 
yet ?”’ knowing she could not possibly 
be: whereat Mrs. Clements replied 
with spirit, ‘‘ You unmarried women 
think a great deal too much about 
matrimony, my dear Miss Talbot ”’ ; 
and the uncrushable Talbot replied, 
“Not half so much as you mothers of 
daughters, my dear Mrs. Clements.”’ 

That evening Mrs. Clements worked 
herself into an alarming fit of hysteria, 
as she openly reproached Fanny with 
her obstinate and disgraceful old-maid- 
ism ; and Fanny, feeling a murderess, 
sent Jane for the doctor. 

Some years before, in Martha’s day, 
when Mrs. Clements had been taken 
suddenly ill, and Martha had been 
bidden to fetch the aristocratic doctor, 
Baring, that sensible woman—reflecting 
that a smart gig and cob must indi- 
rectly be paid for by the patients— 
chose to mistake Baring for Burton, 
and asked that plebeian person who 
doctored the baser sort of Dunborough 
society, on foot, to see her mistress in- 
stead. Mrs. Clements was at first too 
much in need of relief to mind who 
relieved her ; when she got a little better 
it would have been distinctly awkward 
to dismiss Dr. Burton, because that was 
tantamount to asking for his bill; 
so she contented herself by tearfully 
reproaching Martha, and telling Fanny 
long, plaintive stories of the lily-handed 
baronet who had attended on the occa- 
sion of Fanny’s birth, and who Fanny 
somehow uncomfortably fancied, had 
never been paid. 

Dr. Burton was a plain, heavy- 
looking man about fifty years old, 
supremely indifferent to appearances of 
all kinds, with large red hands, which he 
had a habit of spreading on his knees 
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and contemplating absently as he sat 
by the patient’s side. He had a per- 
fectly ordinary intelligence, perfectly 
ordinary medical acquirements—even 
according to the low standards of that 
day—an entirely honest disposition, a 
strong character and a soft heart. 

He had, of course, no sort of social 
standing in Market Dunborough. He 
attended no genteel houses. He was 
in the habit of walking down the High 
Street, perfectly indifferent and un- 
abashed, with the Radical linendraper ; 
and was friendly and equal with Miss 
Wayte (whose uncle had kept a shop), 
without even the excuse of her being 
one of his patients. In fact, as Mrs. 
Clements said peevishly, Dr. Burton did 
not know whether a person was the 
Thing or not. In point of fact, he did 
not know or care whether or not he 
himself was the Thing : and Fanny had 
to agree with her mother that he cer- 
tainly was not. 

On the occasion of that first illness 
Fanny was hardly grown up, and 
Burton’s instructions had been given to 
Martha. Afterwards it was Fanny’s 
object—on account of the bill—to keep 
him out of the house as much as 
possible ; and as he was not soothing or 
gentlemanly, Mrs. Clements did not 
often demand him. 

So it was now for the first time that 
Burton found himself holding con- 
versation with Fanny in the parlour— 
during which he always alluded to his 
patient as “ she,” with an upward jerk 
of his thumb to indicate her locality in 
her bedroom. 

When it first occurred to him that the 
nurse herself had a personality, he 
stopped short in some directions he was 
giving, took hold of her arm in his 
rough hand, turned her to the light, 
and said, “‘ Well, you’re a poor thin 
little thing, you are. I shall send you 
something to put,some flesh on your 
bones’; and when Fanny, foreseeing 
expense, said eagerly that she was 
always thin, and preferred it, he must 
have detected her fears, for he an- 
swered in his downright way, ‘I 
shan’t charge for it. It is given in with 
her drugs,” and he indicated the ceiling. 
A few days later, when Fanny was 
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Fanny would sing in her small, sweet voice at John’s mother’s wheezy old spinet (page 50). 
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opening the hall door for him, he turned, 
looked at her closely, and said, with his 
usual jerk of the thumb, “ If she calls 
you up in the night, pretend you don’t 
hear her ’—a most immoral suggestion. 
And, on the very next morning, when 
he came suddenly upon Fanny dragging 
a scuttle of coals upstairs, he seized it 
from her, thumped it down outside 


the invalid’s door with a noise cruelly 
lacerating to weak nerves, and said 
angrily, ‘““Why don’t you let that 
damned idle little toad of a servant do 
these things for you ?’’ and had entered 
Mrs. Clements’s room and banged the 
door of it in Fanny’s face before she 
had had time to invent a genteel ex- 
planation. 
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Mrs. Clements declared that on this 
visit Dr. Burton stood at the end of her 
bed, and said, ‘‘ Well, ma’am, calmer 
now ?”’ in a manner she described as 
brutal ; actually flicked the dust off his 
boots with a bandana pocket-handker- 
chief as he sat by her while she was 
retailing her unique and thrilling symp- 
toms; and, in the middle of their re- 
lation, got up, walked to the window, 
and, with his back to the invalid, said, 
“ You should take care of that daughter 
of yours, she’s a delicate little thing ”’ 
whereat Mrs. Clements retorted, “‘ Fanny 
is marvellously strong.” Burton an- 
swered, “‘ You’re wrong, ma’am; she 
isn’t’; and the interview terminated. 

Fanny was in the hall, eager to say 
that she had hardly ever carried up 
coals before, but Burton did not ap- 
pear to hear the explanation ; and when 
Fanny, returning to the subject of the 
patient and her ineptitude to recover, 
said very earnestly, ‘‘ What is it you 
think, Dr. Burton, that dear mother 
wants ? ”’ he replied, “‘ A good shaking.” 

It is certainly true that the next six 
months were the hardest of Fanny’s 
narrow life. 

Mrs. Clements, finding ill-health an 
interesting occupation, and having no 
other, was not minded to give it up. 
She moved from her bed to the sofa, and 
lay on it in becoming caps and attitudes, 
and was dreadfully tearful and ex1- 
geante. If Fanny appeared at II a.m. 
with soup, it ought to have been arrow- 
root ; and if arrowroot, soup; while, 
at teatime, she might have known her 
mother could not possibly drink her tea 
out of a cup with a pink pattern on it, 
and Fanny must at once descend to the 
basement and find a cup with a blue one. 
Then Mrs. Clements thought she would 
like a shawl which was packed away in 
an attic, and when Fanny returned with 
it, a little out of breath, thought she 
would not. If Fanny sat by the fire of 
an evening warming her cold little feet, 
Mrs. Clements was certain she was 
expensively scorching her frock; and 
if she sat away fromthe fire, shivering 
over the house-books, that she was 
determined to catch cold and cost her 
mother a fortune in doctor’s bills. 
Yet, when Fanny had an invitation to 
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a card-party, Mrs. Clements would sit 
up and sew at finery for it with diligence 
and cleverness ; and could, really un- 
selfishly, dispense with her daughter’s 
devoted attendance for whole evenings, 


that Fanny might not miss _ those 
Chances which were getting obviously 
slighter and fewer every day. 

The evening after the party—though 
poor Fanny always bravely described it 
and herself as perfectly successful—she 
was regaled with stories from Mrs. 
Clements’s experiences, which appeared 
to have been perfectly gigantic, of the 
grey fate reserved for the poverty- 
stricken old maid, and of the solitary, 
despised condition of even the well-to- 
do spinster—Fanny’s own heart telling 
her that there were indeed women whom 
even an independence would not make 
independent ; who, for good or evil, 
were born to be guarded, sheltered, and 
to depend. 

It is the eternal pin-prick, not the one 
sharp stab, that makes life intolerable. 
That one person—though but one, and 
he a common country apothecary, as 
socially remote from a Bishop’s second 
cousin as the attorney’s clerk or the 
Methodist minister—understood _ this 
in Fanny’s case, seemed somehow to 
warm and strengthen her sad, con- 
scientious little heart. Dr. Burton 
never came into the narrow house but 
his clumsy presence seemed to bring 
with it steadiness and encouragement. 
He was never—even in Mrs. Clements’s 
eyes—a Chance. So all the little airs 
and graces, the melancholy affectations of 
youth and prettiness, which, true to her 
training, Fanny must have produced for 
any other male creature, he never saw. 
With him, out of all the world, she was 
perfectly natural; her gentle, most un- 
selfish self; denying a fragile body, 
which felt a great need of them, ease and 
comfort ; and to her mother perfectly 
forgiving—when she realised she had 
anything to forgive. 

But a day soon came when Mrs. 
Clements was really and not fancifully 
ill; and, as often happens, with real 
need showed real courage, and bore 
cruel suffering better than she had 
borne herself. So that when every one 
was offering Fanny pity and help, she 
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needed them less than when, out of all 
the world, but one creature had been 
sorry for her. 

A few days before Mrs. Clements died, 
when no one but Burton was in the 
room, she said feebly from the bed, 
“Dr. Burton, I don’t know what will 
become of my daughter when I go.” 
Burton replied, after a pause, “ She'll 
marry ; girlsalwaysdo.” And the poor 
voice from the pillow answered—enun- 
ciating what, after all, has become a 
statistical truth—‘“‘ No, Dr. Burton, men 
all marry, but hardly any girls.” And 
Burton, having looked first at his boots 
and then at the vast hands on his knees 
for inspiration, said, “‘ Something ‘ll 
turn up”; and left immediately. 

He was not present that afternoon 
when Mrs. Clements died—he had been 
called to an urgent case. Fanny 
thought he would come in in the even- 
ing, but he did not. 

There were plenty of kind hands 
and hearts to help her through the next 
few days. The evening of the funeral 
Miss Talbot was to have spent with 
her; but was ill, and could not come. 
Fanny and Jane set the house in order— 
Fanny crying softly a little as she folded 
away her mother’s shawls and caps ; 
but even her humble heart knew she 
had been a gocd daughter—not even 
righteous overmuch—and it is not such 
who mourn with bitter tears. 

Then she took her cash-box, some 
papers the lawyer had given her, and a 
letter from the Bishop, and went down 
into the prim, mean parlour, with the 
February twilight lying whitely in it ; 
and confronted fate. 

The lawyer had said when everything 
was paid there would be nothing ; and 
then, busy, but not unkind, had hurried 
toa client where there would be plenty. 

Fanny drew out the Bishop’s letter, 
and read it again with a perplexed, sad 
forehead drawn into many anxious 
lines. He repeated that of course he 
had thought Fanny would marry—that 
baneful sentence which had destroyed 
her youth, and, but for its innate purity 
and soundness, might have destroyed 
her character. The Bishop added he 
would try to get her a post as governess, 
but as she had no qualifications or 
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experience and at that the tears 
in Fanny’s foolish eyes prevented her 
seeing further. 

It says something for her nature that 
though she was face to face with desti- 
tution, it was not even that grim pros- 
pect which made her drop her poor little 
ageing head on her hands at last and 
sob aloud. The one person who had 
seemed her friend, and sorry for her, 
who had appeared to like her—her, her- 
self, with her grey hair and more than 
thirty years—had forgotten her. 

Jane had put some tea on a tray by 
her side, and she sipped it to restore 
her composure. But it was cold—as 
charity. The fire had nearly gone out, 
and Fanny, reflecting that coals were 
so many shillings a ton, did not renew 
it. A noise in the hall made her sit 
upright suddenly, put her hands to her 
hair, and force the tears back from her 
eyes—true to her training, which was 
not bad in that it made an agreeable 
composure invariably de rigueur. 

Then there were two or three bangs 
and a loud voice, and Burton, in his 
shabby old caped coat and green neck- 
shawl, was in front of her, looking 
sharply at her in the dim light, and say- 
ing, “‘ I kept away for a bit, for I knew 
I should come out with what I’ve got to 
say, and I thought you’d think it too 
soon after her death’’; and he jerked 
his thumb to the ceiling to indicate 
Mrs. Clements’s late or present where- 
abouts. 

Fanny said nothing. She had not a 
quick brain, and it was bewildered. 

Then, in one of his great coarse hands, 
he grasped both of hers—they went in 
easily—elbowed away the cash-box and 
the Bishop’s letter and the legal papers 
and said, “ Fanny, you’d better take 
me. The old lady didn’t think I was 
a gentleman, and I’m not, but I shall 
be a deal easier to live with than she 
was ; and I’m fond of you. You’d better 
come.” 

And she came. 





If Fanny had been what is called a 
competent woman, she would have 
quickly reformed John Burton’s man- 
ners, clothes and practice, and drawn 
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him up with her to the giddy height 
occupied by the Upper Stratum, or Top 
Drawer, of Market Dunborough society. 

But Fanny’s sensitive heart was 
simply distressed when Mr. and Mrs. 
John Burton were not invited to the 
dinner- and card-parties which had been 
the torture of her youth ; while, as for 
finding John paying patients, when he 
said he supposed he couldn’t send in a 
bill to such a poor thing as that Miss 
Jones, Fanny’s benevolent, sweet face 
thanked him gratefully—as she re- 
membered how very nearly she had been 
a poor thing herself. 

But if in some ways she had indeed 
lost her world, there were others in 
which she had found it. 

Burton was a poor man, and as he con- 
tinued to come out pat with the things 
which people do not say, was likely to 
remain so. 

Only now Fanny left to him, as 
absolutely as if she had been a child or 
a fool, those money or want-of-money 
matters which had so often kept her use- 
lessly and feverishly awake all night ; 
and having been taught to show her de- 
pendence on man as a bait to lure him, 
found in it the happiest expression of her 
nature. 

Then, too, instead of the tears and 
grumblings at meals which had once 
met her ineffectual efforts as a house- 
keeper, John was so robustly con- 
stituted that he really enjoyed the most 
fearful of the puddings she perpe- 
trated ; believed all her old clothes to 
be quite new and pretty; and was 
soothingly blind to grey hairs and 
wrinkles—loving his wife, in fact, for 
the sound, sweet kernel of her nature, 
which is better when the nut wears 
autumn russet than fresh spring green. 

Once, in the pea season, when Fanny 
beheld him making awful play in 
transferring that vegetable to his mouth 
with his knife, all the Bishop’s second 
cousin rose in her, and she said, “‘ Oh, 
John, dear! how can you?” And 





when John, taking the remark for 
admiration of his powers, replied very 
simply, ‘‘ You’d soon learn if you tried,” 
Fanny, who was sometimes wise if she 
was never clever, got up and laid a very 
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fond kiss on the top of his wiry grey 
hair. 

But there are vulgarisms and mean- 
nesses of the soul, known to persons who 
would dierather than misuse their knives, 
with which she had done for ever. 

So, when she accompanied her hus- 
band tothe high-tea of the bourgeois with 
his townspeople patients, she found 
that there is neither more nor less kind- 
ness and snobbery in back parlours than 
in double drawing-rooms. 

Only, whereas in the drawing-rooms 
she had been less than nobody—a meek 
little unwanted unit—in the parlours 
she was a bright, particular star, fallen 
from a firmament where Admirals and 
Bishops shone refulgent, and her John 
was the hero of the evening. 

At home, in the winter afternoons, 
when his work was done, and the 
flickering fire made the pleasant, only 
light in the shabby room, Fanny would 
sing in her small, sweet voice at John’s 
mother’s wheezy old spinet in the 
corner : took a snore from the arm-chair 
by the fire as the highest compliment 
to her powers; trailed off very softly 
into silence, and came and sat by 
him, as still as a mouse, and admired 
him. 

He was not handsome, or refined, or 
gifted: but he was John—“ who put his 
breast between the spears and me.” 

Sometimes as she sat thus, she saw, 
in the faces in the fire, herself—if John 
had not found her—type of the many 
women who must walk alone for ever. 
And as time went on and such women 
sought and found honourable work and 
maintenance, it was perhaps only 
characteristic—an inherited trait—that 
Fanny should slightly disapprove of 
them: and, sentimentalist born, could 
not quite forgive even her who kept some 
memory green—in faith and hope—that 
she did not sit weeping and useless all 
her days. 

Presently a great hand—fond, clumsy, 
protecting—closed silently over her little 
one, and John’s large forefinger stroked 
the faded, soft hair of the gentle head 
which rested against his arm. 

And Fanny, the Failure, sighed in the 
fulness of her content. 

S. G. TALLENTYRE. 
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THE CASE OF THE 


MODERN SPINSTER 





OWADAYS, when one meets 

a girl who has just left 

school, one’s first thought is, 

““What is to become of 

her? ”’ One’s first question, ‘“‘ What 

are you going to do?” Parents who 

are sufficiently well off to keep their 

daughters with them fold their hands 

comfortably, and say, “‘ Home is the 
Woman’s Sphere ! ”’ 

It used to be. It would be better if 
it were still. But for the daughters who 
remain at home, the sphere is a sphere 
of idleness, or, at best, of futile pursuits. 
What is there left for the spinster to 
do? Her brewing and baking, her 
potting, preserving and pickling, her 
spinning and weaving, her drugs and her 
perfumes, her fancy work—everything 
that made her life purposeful has been 
taken from her. 


Woman’s WorK IN THE HOME 


The work upon which depends the 
health, the comfort and the pleasure 
of the family is essentially the woman’s 
work. While she had these to attend 
to, the care of the home was a real thing ; 
her days were filled with delightful 
duties, there was use and beauty in 
everything that she had to do. The 
food supply, upon which the well-being 
of the whole nation depends, was 
peculiarly her business, and while she 
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saw to it there was no poisonous adul- 
teration. ‘‘ Home-made”’’ still stands 
for all that is most wholesome and 
appetising, and there are housewives 
still who would gladly do at least their 
own baking at home—but what is the 
good? They must have flour from the 
mill—and even flour, the staple food of 
the children, is adulterated. 





MAN RESPONSIBLE FOR THE Exopus 


Man himself is responsible for the 
exodus of women from the sacred sphere. 
He has driven them out of it, and des- 
troyed domesticity by emptying it of all 
occupation ; and in this way, with his 
poisonous adulterations, used for the 
base purpose of increasing his own pro- 
fits, he has done and is doing incalcul- 
able damage to the whole nation. If 
the modern woman is to have em- 
ployment at all, she must follow her 
work into crowded factories, and do it 
under conditions which are for the most 
part both morally and physically de- 
teriorating. Her own health suffers, 
and the next generation inherits her 
feebleness. 

People who, for want of knowledge, 
form their opinions on their likes or dis- 
likes, still will have it that the whole 
Woman Movement, in all its ramifica- 
tions, is the outcome either of the high- 
mindedness or of the general perversity 
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of the female sex. The truth is that 
it is the outcome of needs-must. 


VICTIMS OF CIRCUMSTANCES 


Women, as often as not, are victims 
of the driving force of circumstances. 

The modern woman is not the cause, 
but the consequence, of social changes 
for which she was not responsible. By 
these changes she has been driven to 
make many experimental efforts to 
readjust the disturbed balance of her life. 

The main result, so far, has been to 
raise her in her own estimation ; she 
has gauged her capacity, and finds 
it greater in every direction than theory 
allowed. Until well on in the nine- 
teenth century, women were popularly 
held in slight esteem. The plain man 
knew what to think of poets’ fantasies 
and lovers’ flummery! He 
understood women! And his 
summing up of them was far 
from complimentary. Popu- 
lar opinion was voiced in con- 
temptuous epithets. “Old 
woman ’”’ was an insult aimed 
at anybody’s character ; “ old 
maid” stood for the ridicu- 


lous. It may be, as Sir John /) 


Cockburn well expressed it 

lately, that “the true reading of the 
Scriptural conception of woman’s crea- 
tion was that woman, being a higher 
creature, took longer to attain her fullest 
development.” At all events, the old 
reproach, “‘ women never know what 
they want,” has only recently been 
wiped out by a very clear statement on 
the subject by women themselves. 

The old woman of vigorous intellect 
refuses to be set aside as good for 
nothing, and the spinster has discovered 
what is amiss with her : 


‘Tis life, whereof our nerves are scant, 
O life, not death, for which we pant ; 
More life, and fuller, that I want. 


And, by all the powers, I am going 
to live! I don’t want your protection. 
I claim, I demand, your respect ! ” 

_It was to this effect that exaspera- 
tion, long suppressed but nevertheless 
simmering to the boil, finally culminated. 
The result was like the winning of a 
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battle which gives the advancing forces 
a foothold in the invaded country but 
a foothold with their retreat cut off, 
and the enemy round about, watching 
for a chance to pounce down upon them. 


FREE OF THE SHACKLES OF 
CONVENTION ! 


Some years ago there was an article 
(in Macmillan’s Magazine, if I re- 
member rightly) charged with this kind 
of culmination. It was on the spinster 
of the day, an article which showed her 
free of the shackles of convention, 
refusing to be considered contemptible 
or ridiculous, proclaiming herself no 
longer the despised ‘‘ old maid,” but 
the “Glorified Spinster,” an inde- 
pendent force with which society would 
have to reckon. This was a turning 
of the worm with a vengeance, 
Mrs. Grundy saw her su- 
premacy threatened and was 
thrown into hysterics. 
Hitherto her most manage- 
able contingent had been com- 
posed of those unconsidered 
trifles of neglected woman- 
hood, ‘“‘ the poor old maids.”’ 
They had always been her 
most devoted admirers, her 
humblest servants; if she lost their 
support, where would her supremacy 
be? But she had lost it. For society 
isa malleable substance, which even the 
individual can shape to his necessities, 
and society yielded imperceptibly to 
the collective mind of the glorified 
spinster, and adapted itself to her 
requirements. 


THE MODERN GIRL’S ADVANTAGES 


A long enough time has elapsed since 
then to make a summary of the result 
fairly possible. The modern girl finds 
herself in a world which has been re- 
created for her benefit by the foresight 
and energy of women still alive. She 
is born to advantages so easily obtained 
that it never occurs to her to be grate- 
ful for them. In the course of her 
education an exaggerated sense of the 
importance of her own individuality is 
too often developed, and she comes 
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somehow to think 
it possible and good 
to stand alone. She 
aims at liberty of 
action. She thinks 
that to be tied to 
family, to be bound 
by affection, is a 
hampering position 
—hampering to this 
individuality of hers, of the real nature 
of which she thus shows herself at the 
outset to have but a very erroneous 
notion. 

Healthy-minded girls (not ‘‘ Nature’s 
Nuns”’) naturally and very properly 
think of marrying, but in the provinces 
men are scarce, and home where there 
are several daughters, means, for the 
reason already given, an idle life and 
even for the rich a dull one. The 
mother, probably still in the prime 
of life, requires occupation herself, and 
can all too easily see to the little 
that is left to be done in the house. 
Cooking and cleaning, cleaning and 
cooking—the dull monotony of it tells 
on her own nerves, and on the nerves of 
her servants when she has any. To 
an active-minded girl the sense that 
she is wasting her days, and is being 
wasted herself, is intolerable ; and the 
immediate problem of her life is what 
to do with herself. 





THE DESIRE TO BE ONE’S OWN 


MISTRESS 


She has brought home from school or 
college the desire to be her own mistress, 
to work for herself. if she must work, 
or, if she has means, to be free to use 
them as she pleases. Even among the 
affluent the desire to do something is 
imperative, and many a poor girl starves 
because the work for which she would 
have been paid is being done for nothing 
by one to whom the occupation is every- 
thing, the money a matter of indiffer- 
ence. To be out in the world, to be a 
Glorified Spinster, is the prospect that 
lures her with lying promises of soul- 
satisfaction. For when we come to 
inquire into the glorification, we find, 
and she finds, that there was more 
glamour in the prospect than glory in 
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the reality. As a rule she only ex- 
changes one set of trials for another. 


THE ONLY GAIN THE RIGHT TO WORK 


The girl who must work finds herself 
tied to the easel, the typewriter, the 
desk, the shop, the mill, with little or 
no chance of rising or of being any- 
thing else but tied. She has become 
part of a machine, and is no more her 
own mistress than she ever was. Ail 
that she has gained is the right to work, 
a great gain certainly, but under such 
conditions she pays a ruinous price for 
it. It may be that she has exchanged the 
comfort of a good home for one wretched 
room “in a lodging-house, the company 
and consideration of friends who care 
for her for much that is uncongenial 
and even humiliating in the kind of 
intercourse she has with the indifferent 
strangers she is forced to encounter. 
She has her latchkey, but soon feels 
that it was better to be obliged to re- 
turn early to a warm welcome than to 
come in when she likes to a cold hearth 
and the discomforts of a room which she 
has had no time to tidy herself, and has 
no one to see to for her. The dreary 
feeling forces itself upon her that she is 
nothing and nobody, a valueless atom 
in a crowded world where thousands of 
other unvalued atoms like herself are 
hustling each other towards the scrap- 
heap, upon which, eventually, they will 
all be cast out as of no account. 


DISILLUSION 


It is all very different from what she 
anticipated, very disheartening; and 
the worst disillusion of all comes from 
the quarter she least expected. There 
is no scarcity of men in this world of 
work, and that, though perhaps un- 
consciously, was the 


magnet that de- 
cided her. Shesets 


out with full faith 
in the chivalry of 
men, at least of the 
men with whom she 
will be brought 
into contact. Her 
faith is innate; to 
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shake it is to call in the devil of doubt, 
to question the good of everything 
which has hitherto made for her all the 
beauty of life. She has not been warned 
that there are two hereditary instincts 
in the average man, the one urging him 
to protect the woman, the other impelling 
him to take advantage of her weakness ; 
and that no woman can judge on merely 
meeting a man casually which is the 
predominant force in his character. 
She makes the discovery for herself, 
and it is a cruel shock to her. She 
finds that she can be independent 
enough, but that she is always liable 
to attack, and that, even when she 
knows how to protect herself, she will 
never be safe while men are men and 
women are women and the present 
standard of the men is no higher. She 
must be for ever on guard against fraud 
and deceit ; her life is one long look- 
out! And this, of all her trials, is the 
most warping, the hardest to bear. 


THE WoMAN WHO LIVEs AS SHE LIKES 


The single woman of means can live 
pretty much as she likes nowadays, 
but she too finds that there are draw- 
backs to her independence; she too 
discovers that the chivalry of men is 
apt to stop short at the opening of a door 
or the proffering of a chair. It is to her 
also a warping disillusion when she 
makes acquaintance with the kind of 
chivalry to which men treat the women 
they do not love; their attitude to- 
wards the women they do not feel 
bound to respect and protect. Further, 
she finds that independence alone is not 
enough, that there is no more than a 
passing distraction to be procured by 
the power to indulge her various 
tastes ; that she is a waif on the waters 
of life, of no account for herself per- 
sonally; without 
“belongings ”’ in 
the sense of the 
word that makes 
“ belongings” of 
importance to her 
happiness by mak- 
ing her happiness 
of importance to 
her “‘ belongings.” 
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She may live lux- 
uriously, she may 
make work for her- 
self, make _ herself 
useful in some pub- 
lic capacity or in her 
private life. There 
are plenty of 
“ causes ”’ to which 
she can devote her- 
self, plenty of subjects to be mastered ; 
she may even have talent of her own to 
cultivate. But from not one of these 
things does she derive full satisfaction. 





STANDING ALONE 


She stands alone, isolated; her heart 
has no anchorage. She feels that she 
has missed something, that something 
is wanting, something essential; and 
that all her pursuits are but so many 
efforts to compromise between the life 
she lives and the life that would be well 
worth living. 

The common urging among educated 
young women nowadays, whatever 
their social status, is to realise them- 
selves. In ignorance or bravado she 
may repudiate her own home-making 
instincts, the desire of the bird to build ; 
she may declare it humiliating to be 
bound to anybody. 

“Let me be myself, let me stand 
alone!” that is her cry, and there she 
may stand if she likes, alone, but, as she 
soon discovers, still not herself, because; 
being alone, she is incomplete. 

The liberty from petty restraints 
which she enjoys is a boon, especially to 
the woman of means; but the liberty 
which the necessities of her position 
force on the girl who is driven into the 
open labour market entails upon her the 
risk of much misery. For the higher 
type of girl it is the liberty to be deso- 
late ; the lower it leaves open to many 
temptations. And there comes a time 
to every normal one of them when “ that 
delightful feeling of freedom ’”’ ceases 
to be a delight. Mingled with it is a 
sense of loss which grows. She learns 
to appreciate the home ties which once 
were irksome. She sees the welcome 
prepared for wives and mothers. No- 
body misses her, nobody requires her, 








A friend, she may be useful at odd 
times, but, the occasion over, she is free 
—to go free. 

She sighs as she goes. 


A CASE FOR COMPROMISE 


So the main problem facing the un- 
married woman comes to be, not how to 
make her living, but how to com- 
promise with life so as to stifle 
the sense of loss which so per- 
sistently besets her. ‘“ Na- 
ture’s Nuns ”’ are not suffici- 
ently numerous to affect the 
argument. 

Wifehood and motherhood 
claim the average woman, 
and if she does not marry, 
nature sees to it that she 
shall suffer although she 
may not be to blame. She is always 
a woman whatever her pursuits, and 
more consciously a woman now than 
ever before. 

We hear the inexperienced modern 
girl jibe at her predecessor for having 
no object in life but to secure a husband. 
It was certainly an unhappy limitation 
to have but one object, but the object 
itself was not despicable, and the girl 
of to-day, although she may have many 
other objects,,and does not willingly 
keep this one in view, has not lost it. 
The most important problem of spinster- 
hood remains unsolved. Mateless, she 
is lonesome; childless, she is incom- 
plete ; and the more womanly she is, 
the greater is her lonesomeness, the 
more sorrowful the sense of her in- 
completeness. 


LIVING FOR OTHERS 


The mother in the nobler woman 
finds an outlet in good deeds, in mother- 
ing the motherless. She tries to escape 
from herself by living for others, but 
she does not lose herself, the self that 
is importunate. 

Of late there has been ‘wild talk about 
the right of motherhood. (The rights 
of fathers do not enter into the dis- 
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cussion; the fact that fathers have 
hearts and are capable of caring greatly 
for their children is apt to be ignored.) 
This wild talk will not affect action to 
any appreciable extent, but it should 
be noted as an indication of what is 
wrong. 

The state of celibacy is an unnatural 
state for normal people, and the modern 
spinster knows it, and is not resigned to it. 

The driving force which 
promotes the evolution of the 
race is recognised in the ab- 
stract nowadays, but very 
seldom is any direct attempt 
made to discern its urgings 
in the efforts of individuals, 
or of whole groups of indi- 
viduals, to effect reforms. 
The common attitude of 
humanity towards any sug- 


gestion that makes for change is 
antagonistic. The majority, settled in 


deep grooves of habit, cannot be made 
to understand that any change can be 
a change for the better. While home 
was being emptied of the work which 
made it essentially the Woman’s Sphere, 
women, driven this way and that, have 
been extravagantly extolled on the one 
hand, extravagantly abused on the 
other, for those efforts to adapt them- 
selves to the changes which, collectively, 
have made the Woman Movement. 


THE INSTINCT OF SELF-PRESERVATION 


Every generation produces a few rare 
spirits who see and foresee—see the good 
that was and is, and foresee the good 
that is to be; hold fast to the one, and 
make direct for the other: so the gain 
goes on, and the loss is but little. 

Rightly understood, they are neither 
to be praised nor blamed ; they simply 
could not help themselves, urged as 
they were by the instinct of self-pre- 
servation. It was doubtless necessary 
to empty the old sphere in order to en- 
large it. Many would still prefer to 
have it remain as it was, but the majority 
appreciate space, and have begun to feel 
that it is good to have plenty of room. 

SARAH GRAND. 


Next month Madame Sarah Grand will write on “ The Case of the 


Modern Married Woman” 
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woman, and a dashing Americanman supply the heart interest. 


Panama is the background, and a beautiful English- 


The 


succeeding short article, showing how the canal has become a monstrous 
obsession, will help to lend verisimilitude to the picture. 


CHAPTER I 
AT PANAMA 
S Blake turned 





from the 
shadow of the 
Calle into the 
glare of the 
Cathedral _pi- 
azza, a yellow 
mongrel pup 
rose from the 
gutter and 


waddled out across the roadway flags. 
A cab rattled out of the narrow street 
which leads to the old fort. 

Heedless of danger, the little beast 
padded through the dust. The cab- 
driver cracked his whip, but made no 
eflort to rein in. He laughed, indeed, 
stupidly, cruelly, and the puppy yelled 
between the horse’s feet. 

Blake made a dash forward, but even 
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his quickness was forestalled. A sun- 
shade lay at his feet, and the girl who 
had been carrying it a few short yards 
ahead of him was plucking the tiny 
yellow body from the whirl of dust and 
iron-shod hoofs. The driver adjured 
a dozen specific Holy Men to assist 
him, but Blake’s double-fisted strength 
upon the bridle was an answer more 
practical than a score of miracles. 
The fierce impulse of his leap swung 
the horse a full quarter of a circle out- 
wards and held it there. It reared, 
but he still reined it wrathfully back, 
scarcely aware that one of the gesticula- 
ting feet had missed his temple by a 
hairbreadth and, travelling on, had torn 
the lapel of his coat. 

Unharmed, the little dog wriggled 
loose and fled—shrieking. The girl rose. 

Blake dropped his hold of the reins, 
cursed the driver in fluent Spanish, 
was cursed in return, and drew aside. 
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As the cab rattled across the uneven 
flags he leaned forward, picked up the 
sunshade, bowed, and returned it to its 
owner. 

She took it from him with a little 
expressive gesture, returning his bow 
gravely. A stray wisp of golden-brown 
hair had escaped from the shadows of 
her sun-hat and touched her cheek. 
3efore she spoke she pressed it into 
place. And Blake, looking at her, saw 
in-the action something typical of her 
caste—the tranquillity of a _ spirit 
accustomed to confronting circum- 
stance staunchly. He recognised the 
same attribute in the level glance which 
he received from her eyes of grey. 
They met his with equable, friendly 
assent, answering, as it were, a question 
which had been implied though not 
asked. 

“They are brutal—all of them,’ 
she said. ‘‘ Rather than lose a useless 
second he would have killed the tiny 
thing.”’ 

“Yes,” he agreed laconically. “ But 
you yourself? You have come to no 


’ 


harm? Nothing touched you? Not 
the wheel or the shaft ? ”’ 
She smiled. ‘‘ Thanks to you—no- 


thing,’ she said. She hesitated—a note 
of feeling grew into her tone, which 
had been dispassionate. ‘“‘ You were 
enormously quick—and strong! ”’ 

It was not the first time that Richard 
Blake’s strength and quickness had 
received recognition, and yet the tribute 
had something in it that thrilled him 
as new. Perhaps it was the genuine 
frankness of the avowal, made not in 
admiration but in mere justice to a fact 
which forced acknowledgment. He 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“T am strong—I was glad to be,” 
he said simply. “Are you at all 
shaken? CanI call you another cab?” 

She shook her head. “‘ I’m quite per- 
fectly all right,” she said. “I think 
I would rather continue my stroll.” 
For the second time she hesitated. ‘“‘ I 
should like to say that—I thank you 
very much.” 

He answered with a good-humoured, 
matter-of-fact little nod. Almost 
under his breath he murmured that it 
was nothing—nothing at all, and that 
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he was delighted to have been of use. 
Manlike he developed shyness at once. 
The male who can accept thanks from 
the opposite sex with unfluttered self- 
esteem is still—thank Heaven !—a 
rarity, in spite of modern social en- 
couragement. 

She smiled again gravely, inclined 
her head gracefully, and so passed on. 
Blake replaced his hat upon his head 
and resumed his way towards the main 


street. The ghost of a frown was on 
his face. He would have liked to pro- 


long the interview, he was telling him- 
self, but opportunity had passed him 


by. He gave an impatient little sigh. 
After all, social interludes were not for 
him. In Panama, Duty was an ever- 


present companion, ready to absorb all 
his interest. 

At the corner of the square the breeze 
seized and flapped the torn lapel of his 
coat. His frown deepened—he looked 
round with an air of perplexity. 

Twenty yards farther on was a 
verandahed saloon. His face cleared. 
He passed through the shadowed en- 
trance and rapped on one of the tables. 

“ Juanita ! ’”’ he called. 

The girl who appeared had the olive 
complexion and wide brown eyes of 
her race, but not that rather sombre 
dignity of carriage which is typical of 
the women of the American Tropics. 


She laughed—she incarnated good- 
humour. The gesture with which she 


remarked the torn lapel was one of 
comic expostulation. 
““ The Senor Blake is become a Public 


Institution !’’ she cried. ‘‘ They tear 
mementoes from him!” Gaily she 
searched the edge of her blouse for a 
pin. 

He waved it aside. ‘‘ Needle and 
thread !’’ he demanded. “Then I'll 


prove to you what a sastve is lost in 
me!” 

She turned and rummaged unmethod- 
ically in the cupboard at her back. 
“Lost ?”’ she deprecated. ‘‘ Only 
the Good God and yourself know that 
you are wot a tailor, amigo. You may 
be that—or anything.” 

She held up the articles of his desire, 
but without offering them. “See!” 
she cried. “‘ A bargain! Confess your 
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profession, and I will precipitate myself 
upon your repairs! Remain a mystery, 
and your open jacket shall witness 
against your closed soul! Choose!” 

He did not answer in words. But his 
glance, which had been fixed upon her 
face, roved suddenly across her shoul- 
der. And fear brimmed his eyes 
fear hideous and unappeasable. She 
screamed wildly as she wheeled to dis- 
cover the cause of his—and now her— 
alarm. 

His features became normal. He 
took a silent stride forward and plucked 
the threaded needle from her hand. 
Pivoting round, she recognised how she 
had been made the victim of his 
triumphant guile. 

She beat at him with her open hand. 
“ Judas !”’ she accused him. ‘‘ Mounte- 
bank! Knave! Enjoy your vile 
success, but know that in deception 
you are really revealed. Madre 
Dolorosa! what a face to curdle the 
blood! It is enough: you are an 
actor—a professional. But in Panama ? 
What profits are to be won on the stage 
of this ash-heap, my Pharisee? Tell 
me that, then ! ”’ 

He busied himself with the torn patch 
of drill. ‘‘ Most beauteous and best !”’ 
he said placidly, ‘‘ make me a glass of 
pulque and avoid the use of unnecessary 
words. Otherwise I shall inform the 
six sailor-men whom I see approaching 
that your fluid refreshments are ex- 
tracted from the town drain. So will 
you lose much present and future 
custom, for two cruisers are lying at 
La Boca.” 

She laughed, and peeped into the 
street. The half-dozen wearers of 
Uncle Sam’s white tunic heard the 
laugh, smiled sympathetically, and 
immediately sat themselves down be- 
neath the awning. Their sleeves re- 
vealed the fact that in various ratings 
they went down to the sea in their 
country’s ships of war. 

The girl glanced from one smooth- 
shaven cheek to another. ‘‘ Pleeze ?”’ 
she murmured softly. 

They hesitated. Blake looked up 
from his sewing. ‘‘ The  whisky’s 
The pulque’s it,’’ he 
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A shiver took the hesitaters, and a 
very poignant emotion deprived them 
of their hesitation. ‘‘ OQoo—aw—yaw } 
they protested. One, a _red-headed 
quartermaster, allowed the shock to 
carry him clean over the border line of 
his natural taciturnity. ‘‘ No poolkay 
in ours!’’ he shuddered. ‘“‘ No, sir! We 
tried it at Campeachy coming around. 
Rattlesnake dope! We'll butt up 
against the Bourbon, Sis, but tame it 
with fizzy water if it tries to bite the 
hand which frees it. And say! Ain’t 
there anything doing on your bulley- 
vards ?”’ 

Juanita made a gesture of appeal to 
Blake as she vanished into the inner bar. 

“She doesn’t understand much be- 
yond Spanish,” he explained. ‘No, 
there’s nothing alive yet. Time for 
siesta. You can wander up the rail- 
road track and see your fellow country- 
men biting rocks out of the big ditch 
if you like. It’s very restful work 
to watch.” 

They yawned. 
of cock-fights ? 

“Sundays only—or Saints’ Days,’ 
said Blake. “‘ Poor sport at the best.” 

They grunted. The red-headed one, 
producing a copy of Colloqguial Spanish 
in a Month, greeted Juanita on her 
return with a request that she would 
carry new shoes to the brother-in-law of 
the gardener’s dog, or, as an alternative, 
if she loved the wheelwright’s nephew. 
But the torpor of the afternoon soon 
sapped these efforts at linguistic im- 
provement, and for a full minute silence 
fell. 

Then one of them broke it hopefully. 
“The hat chandler’s waking up!”’ he 
announced. 

Blake and the others turned to 
glance across the street. Nearly 
opposite was a sombreria—little more 
than a booth, dark in the dusk of its 
awning, decorated with flaunting ad- 
vertisements in English to trap the 
tourist. A girl stood facing the pro- 
prietor, holding out to him her open 
hand. With a sudden leap of his pulse 
Blake recognised her. It was _ his 
lately made acquaintance again, the 
lady of the Cathedral Square. 

The merchant of hats was gesticulat- 
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ing violently. With her hand the girl 
made a gesture of contempt and then 
pushed it towards him—again open. 

The man screamed an oath, leaned 
forward, and struck the proffered palm 
with his own yellow fist. Some coins 
jingled upon the flags. 

Blake rose quickly. Six strides car- 
ried him across the street. 

The passion of the man of hats was 
so vehement and concentrated that at 
first he was unconscious of any inter- 
vention. He howled his rage, calling 
upon the Saints of a copious calendar 
to point its emphasis. He had a 
ridiculous tuft of grey hair—lone as an 
oasis in a desert—stuck upon the bald 
plain of his forehead. This, with his 
crimson countenance, gave him a 
parrot-like effect which was irresistible. 
His aquiline nose was a perfect beak. 

As Blake’s shadow fell beside her the 
girl turned. She looked up at him 
with a friendly recognition which had 
in it as yet no trace of anything but 
calm. For the first time he noted the 
curiously elusive tints of gold which 
lit her eyes of grey. 

He took off his hat. 
use ?”’ he asked. 

She considered him for a silent 
moment. ‘“ Yes,” she said at last. 
“You saw, did you not? He struck 
that money from my hand. He offered 


‘ 


‘May I be of 


me a hat for eleven dollars. I gave 
him eleven—Columbian ones—Balboas. 
He declares he meant American. I held 


him to his bargain.’”’ She looked down 
at the pavement. ‘‘ He ought to pick 
up the money, ought he not ? ’ 

She spoke the last sentence in 
Spanish, no doubt for the benefit of her 
antagonist. He leaped to his feet— 
he erupted from his shop—his hands 
were raised in vehement menace. 

Blake stepped in front of him. ‘‘ You 
will pick up the money,” he announced, 
“and you will make the Senorita an 
apology.” 


The man gave a yell—of despair, 


perhaps, that his abilities in articula- 
tion lay so far below his needs. Then 


he drew back his head, darted it for- 
ward again with another absurd and 
bird-like motion, and spat upon the 
American's breast. 
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Blake’s fist met the point of the out- 
thrust chin. 

Hats fell from pegs in scores—hats 
were flung from shelves—hats cumbered 
the floor of the shop in heaps as their 
owner passed tumultuously through it, 
hands and legs athresh for support. 
3ut, till the human missile bumped 
heavily upon the uttermost interior 
limits of its domain, support was want- 


ing. For a moment the fellow sat 
cross-legged and stunned, but almost 


before consciousness and strength re- 
turned his fingers were fumbling at his 
belt. 

The blade flashed as he and 
stumbled forward. Blake dodged, re- 
moved his body from the line of attack, 
but not his knee. With the inevit- 
able result. The man of hats plunged 
far out into the street, calling upon all 
hearers for assistance. His elbow met 
the stones, and the knife shone steel-blue 
in the sun as it was flicked outward 
from his grasp. 

Blake stooped and picked it up. Its 
owner lay in the dust, kicking. 

“To me!” he cried, his voice 
parrot-shrill with passion. ‘‘ To me, 
all the world! I am being attacked, 
dishonoured, murdered! To me, all 
friends ! ”’ 

There was a stirring. A couple of 
frowsy heads protruded from the 
sweetmaker’s shop next door. From 
the shack beside the smithy twenty 
paces down the street three burly 
ruffians swaggered out, one holding an 
iron bar. The barber scowled through 
the string curtain which veiled his 
saloon. From a side-alley half-a-dozen 
men emerged into the main street 
with a stealthy hesitation which was all 
threatening. 

Blake looked at the girl. He made 
a significant gesture which implied 
retreat. She smiled gravely, nodded, 
and, wheeling, paced away at his side. 
But it seemed as if a dozen limbs at 
least were asplay round the figure in 
the dust, so vital were its emotions. 
And the calls for assistance redoubled. 

“To me, all men of spirit! To me, 
all cavaliers! These robbers? Are 
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they to retire under your very eyes and 
Are there no 


none dispute the way ? 
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police ? Can a townsman and a bap- 
tized Catholic be smitten into a bloody 
pulp and my native street find it satis- 
factory? Help! Help! At least hold 
the malignant till Justice has time to 
arrive ! ”’ 

The mariners across the street had 
risen. Their features expressed a glee- 
ful anticipation. Fate caused the 
ready but tactless fingers of one of 
them to close upon a banana—one of a 
ripening bunch which swung by a cord 
at his very elbow. His aim was in- 
humanly good. The yellow missile 
was practically transfixed by the ap- 
pellant’s equally yellow nose. 

The group at the corner of the alley 
growled their rage. The smith and his 
friends joined them, the iron bar 
flourished in the van of what was 
evidently going to be a determined 
charge. Half-a-dozen other doors were 
opened to increase the forces of the 
attack. By the time the quarter- 
master and his friends had lined up at 
Blake’s side they were facing a mob of 
fifty yelling townsmen, yellow, bronze 
and black. 

The six gave a howl of joy as the 
battle closed and their fists played 
upon the almost solid mass opposed to 
them, like stamps upon the ore of a 
mining mill. They flung themselves 
into the combat with ecstasy, the would- 
be interpreter leading the growing tide 
of battle. 

“ Give me the eyes, the toes, the nose 
and the back teeth of the shoemaker’s 
cousin! ”’ he bellowed, and his arms 
worked with the weight and rhythm 
of flails in autumn harvest. ‘“ Pass 
me the split peas! Call me the pair- 
horse wagonette ! ”’ 

‘Hand me the butter, the tripe, the 
Angostura bitters!’ echoed an emu- 
lous colleague at his shoulder. ‘ Pick 
me custard apples! Obtain for me the 
apothecary’s marmoset ! ’ 

They tapped out the messages scienti- 
fically, using each substantive as an 
emphasis for blows. The red-headed 
youth seemed to impersonate a ponder- 
ous-handed Morse operator—with each 
syllable his fist flattened a nose or red- 
dened a chin. ‘I have a house, a dog 
and an aunt by marriage!” he de- 
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claimed. ‘‘ To God be thanks, I have 
fifteen uncles and a bradawl!”’ His 
punch was fully illustrative. 

Blake was using his own powers with 
more governed effort. To him the girl’s 
safety was the one important matter. 
He shouted to his allies to close up for 
retreat. 

For a moment they hesitated. The 
zest of combat was so newly born, so 
little satisfied, and so much to their taste 
that they relinquished it with effort. 
Then, with apologetic grins, they made 
a circle of which Blake’s companion 
was the centre. They began to back— 
slowly. 

The mob construed this as a sign of 
defeat. The cries redoubled. Specta- 
tors, casting wary glances around io see 
if police or patrol were yet in evidence, 
joined the rush. The little escort was 
completely hemmed in. Blake found 
himself confronting the man of the 
smithy who brandished the iron bar. 
An American fist had closed one eye, 
but the other and his yellow teeth 
flashed savagely. He incarnated vin- 
dictive rage. 

He raised his weapon in both hands. 
Blake leaped up and forward. One 
hand caught the bar—one reached and 
gripped his adversary’s throat. 

And then one—or both—tripped. 
Together they rolled down among the 
trampling feet. 

The iron bar clattered loose—slipped 
past Blake’s shoulder—disappeared. 
But from the corner of his eye he was 
aware of a hand, slender, ringed— 
curiously incongrous, as it seemed, 
among the churning, slippered feet— 
which drooped to retrieve it. 

He had little enough attention to 
give to the fact. Though his adversary 
was below him and he had a good hold 
upon the fellow’s throat, a new pressure 
fell upon Blake’s shoulder—thrusting 
him down with a vehemence which 
brought his cheek almost against the 
garlic-reeking lip below the yellow, 
gnashing teeth. 

He drew the whole tension of his body 
into a sudden upward jerk. Hestumbled 
to his knees. 

The weight was immediately trans- 
ferred to his forehead—his throat was 
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jerked violently back. From behind, 
too, something plucked at him, hinder- 
ing his attempt to rise. 

His upward glance filled a breathless 
instant, and yet—seemed to compre- 
hend a waiting century. He saw 
clearly—but there was no time for 
apprehension to leap to life. He only 
knew himself utterly apathetic. The 
clutching hand at his collar—the other 
hand, which gripped the knife and was 
flung back to strike ? These told their 
own tale. The gleam upon that poising 
point for him meant darkness—and a 
darkness whose coming would be swift 
as light. He drew a breath 

A shadow? Was it that which 
swept across the savage expectation of 
the face above him. No—for it fell 
with solid impact upon the threatening 
hand. And the knife, too, fell—ring- 
ingly upon the trampled flags. Its 
owner ? Inert, listless as a log, the man 
huddled down upon Blake, bearing his 
head back stunningly upon the stones. 

There was no dusk. For Blake the 
sun had set with utter suddenness, yet 
quite convincingly. 


CHAPTER II 


FATHER AND DAUGHTER 


N the verandah of the Hotel Tivoli 
() at Ancon is an atmosphere of 
rest. It is due, in part no doubt, 
to the sense of unleashed energy which 
surcharges the forty miles of isthmus 
between it and Colon. The tenderfoot 
the new arrival—entering all agog with 
thirst to find the bar, supplies upon 
occasion cadences of incredulous dis- 
content, but this is only at steamer 
time. The habitués have long learned 
the bitter truth. There is no bar. The 
Canal Zone, you will rejoice to hear, 
O Friend of Abstinence, is dry 
It was this fact which was bringing 
an apology to Blake’s lips. He lay 
upon acane chair on the lower verandah, 
and was deploring to his guest, the red- 
headed quartermaster, his inability to 
supply a civilised drink. 
The youth made a gesture of de- 
precation. ‘Drink? It was meat 
and drink!” he declared “It was 
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just the dandiest onset—I’d sell a 
year’s drink for another quarter of an 
hour like it. There was_ bickerings 
enough for fifty all divided amongst us 
ent 

Blake raised his eyebrows. ‘‘ Ten ? ” 
he demurred. ‘“ There were six of 
you.”’ 

The other nodded. ‘‘ Two Britishers 
and a Swede bustled in from a saloon 
a few yards further along. Just as 
well! The Olaf was a lad from 
Bigville—six foot six. He carried you 

or anyway, he and the lady between 
them. Say! That was a push she 
fetched the Dago who was greedy to 
stick you good and hard!  Filip- 
flapped him on the jaw. Didn’t he 
fall! Like little apples from the 
rotten bough ! ” 

Blake sat up. ‘‘ She saved my life— 
the woman ? ”’ he said. 

“Might add lady,” replied the youth, 
with a rather dry enunciation. “I 
guess she did. In fact, it’s not a 
guessing game. Just a sure thing she 
did |’ 

Blake moved restlessly. ‘“‘ She’s 
still here ?’’ he asked. “ She’s in the 
hotel—staying on? I shall see her ? ” 

“Yes!” said the mariner brightly. 
““She’s here for the moment, anyway. 
In your shoes I’d make a practice of 
seeing her—it’s a thing I reckon can’t 
be overdone. British—but a hundred 
cents to the dollar! Yes, sir—she’s 
all right !”’ 

He rose. A bandage crossed his 
brow and covered one of his eyes. The 
other rested on Blake benignantly. 

“T got to be going,” he announced. 
“T just looked around on behalf of my 
crowd generally to see how you were 
doing and to give thanks. We want 
you to know that we had the time of 
our lives and that we’re real grateful ! ”’ 

And Blake was moved to laughter. 
He looked at the bandaged brow—he 
recalled the visit he had had from the 
Lieutenant of Panama Police—the set 
apology—the detailed list of casualties 

the horrified admission that the 
authorities had found a battle in pro- 
gress when the laggard interference 
arrived—a very battle! And Young 
America’s outlook on the affair? One 
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of huge regret that such joys were so 
few and far between ! 

He held out his hand. “So long!’ 
he said. ‘‘ You know where thanks 
are really due, but I know you’d rather 
I didn’t set them up in detail. Be easy 
with the rest of the Pacific Coast, you 
and your shipmates; and if you find 
yourselves at either end of the Zone 
again, send in a call for Richard Blake. 
I’ll answer.” 

Red-head grinned. ‘‘ But never on 
quite such a high-pitched note, I 
reckon,”’ he said regretfully. ‘‘ Any- 
way—here’s to next time, and to 
yourself, be good!’’ He smiled plea- 
santly, gripped . Blake’s hand, and 
passed on down the vista of the veran- 
dah with the long, elastic swing of 
his breed, youth expressing energy, and 
energy content. 

Blake closed his eyes. To _ his 
thumped brains mere remembrance 
was still an effort, but a problem, in 
which memory must be an elucidating 
factor, engrossed him. The girl? She 
had saved his life. His purely mascu- 
line outlook shrank from the situation 
involved. How was he to treat it—how 
should he convey his thanks? What 
would be a woman’s estimate of such 
an issue? Sisterless, orphaned of his 
mother in infancy, his world had been 
the world of men. He shrugged his 
shoulders a little hopelessly. She was 
British—she was not even of his own 
race! Was not that another complica- 
tion? What would she expect of him 
—what ? 

The meshed door which gave upon the 
outer air swung open and lightly closed. 
There was a rustle of skirts. 

He looked up. She stood opposite 
to him, her eyes resting upon him in 
grave inquiry. As he made his sudden 
startled motion to rise she lifted her 
hand in reproof. 

“ You are to rest—the doctor made 
a point of it,’ she said. ‘‘ You were 
badly stunned.” 

Blake flushed. ‘I have to thank 
you that I’m using a cane chair instead 
of a hearse,’’ he said. 

In spite of himself he was flippant. 
He greatly desired to express himself 
with restraint, with demonstrable grati- 





tude, with real feeling. Yet he spoke 
as he would have spoken to a male 
comrade. He was irritated with him- 
self as he did it, and by some queer, 
unreasoned impulse seemed to transfer 
some share of the irritation against her. 

“You know I want to thank you 
badly !”’ he cried out, and there was a 
sudden, odd cadence of accusation in 
the tone. “I want to—but I don’t 
know how!” 

A smile leaped into her eyes and 
curved her lips. She drew a chair from 
one of the tables near, brought it along- 
side his, and sat down. ‘“‘AndI? Am 
I to be deprived of all sense of grati- 
tude ?”’ she asked. ‘‘ You got within 
measurable distance of being killed in 
my service, didn’t you? Are your 
thanks for that?’ She tilted back 
her head and laughed spontaneously. 
“Youareallthesame! The dear sailor 
boys! And two countrymen of my 
own—deck hands from a tramp! And 
that great Swede!’’ Her eyes gleamed 
with something more than amusement 
now—in her voice was the ring of 
pride. ‘‘ They fought for me—all of 
them! They were battered—bruised 
—wounded—for me! And then, after 
it was over, in their bandages, they all 
thanked me soberly and conscientiously 
thanked me! The dears!” 

Blake shook his head. ‘‘ But you’re 
getting away from my point,” he said 
doggedly. ‘‘ You hit that fellow—the 
one with the knife.”’ 

She nodded. “ Yes,” she agrced, “I 
hit him. And you, and those with you, 
hit a thousand other blows—in my de- 
fence. Where does the balance of grati- 
tude lie ? ”’ 

He rapped his fingers petulantly 
upon the arm of his chair. “I’ve got 
to thank you-—you keep getting away 
from me. You saved my life—you, a 
woman.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. ‘“ Per- 
haps. Yet the balance of bencfit must 
be hugely on my side. But I’m will- 
ing—although it’s not a square deal— 
to call it one and cry quits. Shall we 
take the rest of your address as read ?”’ 

She was flippant now, as he had been. 
But as he had resented it in himself, so 
he did in her. He frowned. 
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n for me the apothecary’s marmoset!” They tapped out the messages scientitically, using each 
and be | had ® good hold upon the fellow’s throat, a new pressure fell upon Blake’s shoulder— 
1 of his body into a sudden upward jerk. He stumbled to his knees (fave 67) 
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“It wasn’t a woman’s job, but you 
did it—that’s what I mean,” he cried. 
“A few minutes’ scrap among men— 
what is it? But for you? It’s 
altogether different !’’ There was real 
annoyance in his tone. 

She smiled. ‘‘ Now I’m being scolded 
for being unfeminine,”’ she protested. 
“Don’t let us get right away on a 
new issue. I have come to thank 
you. You insist on thanking me. 
Agreed. Now I should like to give you 
some afternoon tea, if I may, just as 
a change of subject.” 

He turned his face to hers. The 
grey eyes met his frankly, and in them 
the curiously golden gleam seemed jto 
laugh. It was not as if she herself 
mocked him, but as if some tiny imp 
possessed her in spite of herself. 

Something fierce—something aborigi- 
nal—thrilled in him. An instinct of 
possession ? He could not formulate 
it, even to himself. He only knew 
that he desired—as the miner desires 
gold. The simile leaped in his con- 
sciousness. Here was gold indeed. 
The gold in those challenging eyes 
in the lights and shadows of her hair 
even, so he told himself, in the tones of 
that disquieting voice. His frown dis- 
appeared, but his features expressed a 
sort of weary perplexity. 

“It—it isn’t my fault,’ he said 
querulously. ‘‘ I—I don’t understand 
—women.”’ 

Appeal—or something akin to it— 
lay in his words. She laughed again, 
but this time without that faint under- 
tone of sarcasm. ‘She leaned towards 
him and arranged the pillow at the back 
of his chair. 

“No problems are allowed—for the 


moment,’’ she smiled. ‘Only tea. 
I’m going to order it.’’ She rose as she 
spoke and went into the hall. She re- 


turned and sat down again quietly. She 
took a packet of crochet work from her 
pocket and spread it across her knee. 

A waiter appeared. “‘ What number’s 
that tea for ?”’ he asked. 

“For me,” said Blake. 
— 

The man nodded and disappeared. 
The girl looked at her companion 
meditatively. 


“ Forgotten 
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“J ordered it,”’ she demurred. Blake 
shook his head. 

“You’re my guest,” he said. “I 
don’t know what you do in England, 
but here men attend to ladies—when 
they have the chance. Anyway, you'll 
have to conform to our custom.” 

She arranged her crochet carefully. 
“ Aren’t you just a little—fierce—to a 
girl whose name you don’t even know?” 
she asked. 

Again that queer sensation of desire 
stirred in Blake. He felt as if some- 
thing was being withheld from him— 
something essential, needful. He 
wanted to thrust out his fingers and 
lock them round those slender wrists 


which weaved to and fro above the 
crochet. Recollection suddenly dried 
his lips. How white—how slender— 


one of them had been as it grasped that 
bar among the heavy, trampling feet ! 

“You'll tell me your name,”’ he said. 
“Do you know mine? I guess you 
do. Half the hotel would bubble over 
with the information that it was Dick 
Blake who had been knocked senseless 
by a Dago!”’ 

She nodded. ‘“‘ Yes—I’ve heard of 
Mr. Richard Blake. The manager, 
indeed, seemed to take it hard that I 
didn’t intuitively realise you. You 
seem to be as much a part of the 
general scheme of things as the Canal 


itself. Why is that ?”’ 

He looked up sharply. Her tone 
was even and quite natural. Her eyes 
were engaged with the crochet. The 


frown which her question had evoked 
died from his face. 

“I’m sort of general—errand-boy,” 
he said slowly. ‘I pass around—take 
notes—keep head-quarters posted. So 
I’m pretty notorious on the Works— 
more notorious than important, may- 
be. But you haven’t answered my 
question.”’ 

She raised 
question ?”’ she asked. 
it was an announcement. 
I would tell you my name.” 

“| meant it interrogatively—I think 
that was evident.” 

She did not answer, for the waiter was 
placing the tray at her side. She took 
his cup and filled it, adding milk and 


“Was it a 
“T thought 
You said 


her head. 
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sugar carefully. He watched her in 


growing surprise. For she was de- 
liberating—that was evident. He 


smiled. How could she hope to per- 
manently withold the information he 
desired—from Mr. Richard Blake ? 

She turned to him at last and spoke. 
“T don’t think we're likely to meet 
again,” she said. 

Irritation surged up in him. The 
idea struck him mentally with all the 
weight of a physical blow. The queer 
hot impulse leaped in him again. Not 
to see—what he already desired to 
possess! He confessed it to himself 
now—he defined it. And she spoke 
of a future blank of even the merest 
intercourse! And yet—and yet. Her 
tone baffled him. Decision was in it 
and—he felt sure of this—also some- 
thing like regret. Did he touch a 
mystery ? 

‘‘T had no wish to be intrusive,” he 
said. ‘‘ But after this morning I could 
scarcely avoid wishing to know—my 
creditor.” 

“Creditor ? ”’ 
doubtfully. 
her brow. 

“To whom I owe my life,” said Blake 
simply. ‘‘ But if youwould rather not ” 

he shrugged his shoulders. “‘ It is a 
matter entirely for your decision.” 


She repeated the word 
A little frown gathered on 


Again the verandah door swung 
inwards, and a man was silhouetted 


against the glare outside. For a mo- 
ment he stood with a hand against each 
doorpost, peering into the verandah 
with vacant, bloodshot eyes. He wore 
a pith helmet and a suit of calico, and 
about his appearance was something 
which eluded definition but implied the 
unusual. His clothes, perhaps, had an 
out-of-place effect. They were of ex- 
cellent cut, while the man himself was 

dishevelled. His face was blotched 
and crimson, and in his cheeks were 
hollows which the deep shadows made 
to look—unwashed. One of his eye- 
lids twitched. He smiled—a_ weak, 
inquiring smile. 

His glance reached and rested on the 


girl. Heblinked and laughed. ‘“ Hello, 
Eileen,” he said cheerily, and let go 


his support upon the doorpost. As 
he stepped forward he stumbled 
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The girl rose quickly and slid her 
hand beneath his elbow. He leaned 
upon her and, as he did so, lurched 
slightly. He grew instantly grave. 

‘““ The shun, my dear,” he said sternly. 
“The shun again. Most trying—mush 
more’n in India. I think I’ll go up and 
take a li’ll shleep.” 

She did not answer. She led him 
into the hall. As she did so, and in the 
moment of passing out of sight, she 
turned towards Blake and _ silently 
bowed. 

With an effort he swung himself to 
his feet and remained standing till she 
had disappeared. Then he dropped 
back upon his cushions—swearing. 

That sot? Her husband? That 
tropic wastrel—the type he knew so 
well—had seen a hundred times—mate 
for her! Unconsciously he made a 
wrathful gesture of protest. It was 
monstrous—it was beyond all reason ! 
And yet—and yet ? 

His shaken nerves refused to bear 
the burden of uncertainty. With a 
quick, irritable movement he _ jerked 
himself upon his feet again and, sup- 
porting himself by the wall, entered the 
hall. One of the assistant managers 
came towards him. 

““You’re wrong to be moving, Mr. 
Blake,” he protested. ‘‘ The doctor 
will be in your hair for this—that’s a 
sure thing! ”’ 

Blake put the comment aside. His 
mind refused to grapple with any pro- 
blem ‘but one. ‘‘ Who is he?” he 
demanded breathlessly. ‘‘ Who is the 
man who has just passed through- 
drunk ? And who—who is she ? ”’ 

The other shrugged his shoulders. 
“Only registered this morning,” he 
answered. ‘‘ Major O’Creagh. British 
Vice-consul at Riego.”’ 

‘““ Riego ?’’ Blake repeated the name 
in meditative surprise. The clerk 
nodded his assent. 

‘“ Riego. It’s a new post and a new 
appointment. Couldn’t do without his 
high-ball, so I sent him down to Schlott- 
man’s in the city. I suppose he’s had 
a good tanking up and the daughter’s 
toting him up to sleep it off.” 

Blake sighed deeply. A sense of 
relief, enormously uplifting, pervaded 
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him. He sat down, hunting his pocket 
for a cigarette. ‘‘ The daughter?’ 
he said, and repeated it with such 
emphasis that the man glanced at him 
curiously. “‘ The daughter ? ” 

“The daughter,” agreed the other, 
and again lifted his shoulders in a move- 
ment which seemed to imply apathy 
or fatalism. ‘‘ It’s a rum world when 
you find her the child of that!” 

Blake nodded. “ Yes,” he assented, 
“it’s a rum world!” and struck his 
match with wrathful vehemence. 


II 


DOOR 


CHAPTER 
A CLOSED 


IEGO, set between the uplands 
and the sea, should have been 
a pretty place, but was not. 
Nature had struck hard at it, yet with 
a favouring hand. This paradox is 
explained by the fact that what the 
town lost in picturesqueness it gained 
immeasurably in prosperity. In the 
close of the first decade of the twentieth 
century a great earthquake shock 
thrilled two hundred miles of the Central 
American coast. Riego was the pivot 
of its vehemence. The, town, if a col- 
lection of wooden shacks can be called 
a town, was destroyed. A new bar rose 
at the entrance to the bay. 

But the great bluff, round which the 
Sonona River was accustomed to wander 
in spacious shallows before it flung its 
burden of silt into the Atlantic, fell out 
across the bed of the stream, which had 
to find a new exit. 

It did so, and to some purpose. It 
rose through a period of twenty days or 
more, forming a lake six or seven miles 
long. Then, with all the emphasis which 
Nature lends to such unconsidered pur- 
poses, it burst its way to freedom ! 

A wall of cliff seventy feet high was 
carried away. In the beach a huge 
groove was torn. The new entrance 
to the river thus formed had none of the 
defects of its predecessor. It faced 
the Atlantic squarely. No combina- 
tion of tide or current resulted in the 
formation of a bar: 

When the inhabitants of the destroyed 
town found leisure to turn their eyes from 
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their own private sorrows they realised 
that fate might have compensations 
provided for them in her ample store. 
They took to their boats—they explored 
the new channel. They began to make 
systematic and careful soundings. 

The results were most reassuring. 
At no state of the tide was there a depth 
of less than five fathoms in the fairway, 
and this, as they well knew, continued 
upwards of forty miles into the. in- 
terior—in fact to the river’s source. 
The Sonona, like other Costanaguan 
rivers, was born of full strength. It 
leaped to life in a pool at the foot of the 
crags which buttressed the foot-hills 
of the main Sierra. Riego realised— 
dimly at first-—that a new future was 
before it. It stood at the gate to forty 
miles of waterway, used hitherto by no 
more than sailing canoes or periaguas. 
This the earthquake had opened to all 
but the deepest keels of ocean traffic. 
The District Governor, after taking due 
time for consideration, sent in a report 
to this effect to the central Government 
at Corrieda. 

The Government sent an inspector. 

For a creole he showed energy. He 
patrolled the stream to its source, a 
point which brought him within twenty 
miles of the Pacific. He skirted the 
eighty-foot crag which closed the valley, 
and he reached the crown of the low 
watershed from which the slope of the 
Sierra climbed towards the north. He 
examined the cliff and the forest criti- 
cally. 

He returned to Riego and set himself 
to the matter of his report. 

It was a matter of time. A month 
passed—two months. He still wrote— 
or perhaps—rewrote—his document. 
The Alcalde, on inquiry, was informed 
that matters of such weight could not 
be dealt with in days or even weeks. 
By the middle of the ensuing month— 
say the 15th—he might have something 
definite to put on paper. The 15th, it 
was remarked, was the usual date for the 
arrival of the little coasting-steamer 
which brought the mails. 

It brought them in due course and 
with them a couple of passengers. To 
these, after consultation with the 
Alcalde, the inspector offered ‘hospita- 
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lity. It appeared that he had known 
them in earlier days when adventurous 
youth had carried him to New York 
and even to Europe. They rejoiced 
in the name of Mulken, were twins and 
natives of Hamburg, and theit interests 
lay in discovering new rubber-bearing 
estates for the investing public. They, 
too, on this errand passed up the 
Sonona and climbed to the crown of 
the watershed by way of the crags at 
the river’ssource. They took time over 
the job—not less than ten days—but 
even after this interval returned to find 
their friend’s report unwritten. 

They had a secret—one which they 
confided, under pledge of secrecy, to 
their hospitable friends. 

They had found copper. The Muralla 
Encarnada—the Red Wall—which was 
the local name of the eighty-foot face 
of crimson stone which faced the source- 
pool of the Sonona, showed signs of the 
presence of the metal in paying quanti- 
ties. They had taken specimens and 
made rough analyses. They wanted 
assistance—political assistance—to get 
aconcession. But there was no question 
of huge premiums. The resources of 
the mine might prove to be a matter of 
absolute speculation. 

The Central Government, on being 
informed, winked a corporate and 
cheerful eye. It was such a secret de 
Polichinelle! French, English, other 
German, and at least four American 
Syndicates had made the same inquiry 
within former years, but had invari- 
ably slipped out of the negotiations 
before any agreement was delivered 
or signed. The fact was that the ‘pro- 
mising lodes, bare to external inspec- 
tion, never stood the test of the adits 
which the prospectors invariably drove 
into the face of the cliff. 

But the Government, unenlightened 
by their inspector for reasons personal 
to his pocket alone, did not realise the 
change of circumstance. The earth- 
quake had buried the signs of former 
toil, but it had also revealed the fact that 
the defaulting lodes, ending as former 
prospectors had decided, in oreless rock, 
were merely broken by faults, and con- 
tinued richly above or below the point 
of cleavage. 
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The concession, therefore, after a 
little haggling was granted. Mulken 
Brothers had the exclusive right to mine 
the Red Wall and the country thereto 
adjacent for forty square miles, while 
the concession was to last for three-and- 
thirty years. A mile of frontage on the 
new opening of the Sonona’s mouth was 
also allotted to them, and Riego was 
practically turned over to their foster- 
ing care. 

Riego prospered. A port and har- 
bour company was floated and a break- 
water built, for which the Costanaguan 
Government allowed tonnage dues to 
be collected. The steamers which 
brought the brothers’ mining machinery 
found no difficulty in getting return 
freight of mahogany and logwood which 
were floated down the river. 

Then a great British Fruit Trading 
Company, hearing of a new market, 
made a temporary bargain with some 
inland planters for a supply of bananas, 
and arrived to take delivery. 

Matters were not made comfortable 
for them. They were not given wel- 
come—or even access—to the new- 
made wharf, and lighter accommoda- 
tion was proved not to exist. Or at 
any rate they had Mulken Brothers’ 
word for it. They took their loads 
from the beach with their own boats 
and retired in dudgeon to communicate 
with the British Foreign Office. 

That august institution, turning in 
its sleep, opened one eye upon the Fruit 
Company’s missive and decided that 
Riego needed a British Vice-consul. 

At this moment Captain Arthur 
Stevens O’Creagh, D.S.O., had retired 
from the 17th Mooltan Horse with the 
honorary rank of major and a somewhat 
exiguous pension. The circumstances 
of his retirement were fairly well known 
in Indian military circles, if not to 
the arbiters of Whitehall. A foreign 
prince had visited England’s Eastern 
possession, and in his honour a review 
was held—in early March. This, a 
thousand field officers are willing to 
testify, was outrageously late in the 
season for the sun-broiled district con- 
cerned. At any rate at eight o’clock 
in the morning, and under the eye of the 
Distinguished Visitor, the major rolled 
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from his saddle and—could not be re- 
placed therein. 

An interval of six hours’ convales- 
cence ensued. Then his colonel visited 
himandremained another hour—talking. 
With singular rapidity the victim of the 
climate submitted himself to the verdict 
of a medical board, who reported him 
unfit for further service. 

A soldier of field rank, with good 
friends and a reputable decoration, 
holds a certain position. The friends 
may prefer that he should not hold it 
in England. The friends, too, may 
have influence and may represent in the 
proper quarter that a gallant man, 
terminating his chosen career thus early 
by no fault of his own, deserves some- 
thing from his country. His deserts, 
they claimed, lay in the Vice-consulship 
of Riego. 

A captious one in authority is re- 
ported to have insinuated that a head 
which bowed before the suns of Bengal 
would scarcely hold itself erect in the 
tropic noons of Central America. He 
was silenced. A soldier, it was shown, 
has to brave climatic terrors at all hours. 
But a vice-consul ? He accommodates 
himself to local usage and _ secludes 
himself in siesta between the working 
hours of dawn and evening. And a 
warm climate was necessary to his 
health: he suffered from rheumatism. 

O’Creagh, a widower of some years’ 
standing, went to Riego with his sole 
child and companion, Eileen. 

Negotiations made from England 
had provided for him a dwelling. He 
found it—in an isolated position out- 
side the town, a salt lagoon confronting 
it, a half-dried marsh at its back. 
Mosquitoes roosted an inch deep upon 
its rotting walls—or so the major re- 
ported in a heated communication to 
Whitehall. 

He addressed himself without more 
ado to the firm of Mulken Brothers, in 
whose hands, it appeared, local affairs 
were concentrated. Hesawa clerk who 


informed him without preamble that no 
other dwelling in the town was available. 

O’Creagh swore, sent a telegram to 
Corrieda, received an answer, and forth- 
with proceeded to inspect a jungled 
slope on the sea frontages beyond the 
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He 
examined it carefully, hired half-a-dozen 


limits of Messrs. Mulken’s wharf. 


beach-combers at exorbitant wages, 
and had half an acre cleared of under- 
growth within four-and-twenty hours. 
This done he sent a new telegram—to 
Kingston, Jamaica, this time—and 
retired to the ruin by the swamp to 
dose his daughter and himself with 
quinine in heroic quantities. 

The dawn found him back at his 
clearing, observing it with a triumph- 
ant if impatient eye, and smiling with 
a sort of prophetic satisfaction. His 
reveries were disturbed bya large gentle- 
man on horseback. 

Putting up a single eyeglass, the 
Englishman reviewed him with con- 
centrated attention. 

‘“ This is my land, and it is my wood 
which you haf been cutting,”’ said the 
horseman. 

“No!” said O’Creagh succinctly. 

The other made a gesture towards the 
slashed undergrowth. ‘I tell you that 
it is so!”’ he cried menacingly. ‘‘ My 
name is Mulken. I am also Alcalde and 
Governor of this district.” 

“A very ignorant one, then,” re- 
torted the major. ‘‘ You don’t know 
your own boundaries or jurisdiction. 
I have official notification that your 
frontage extends for eleven hundred 
metres along the bay and four hun- 
dred up the river—both measurements 
being taken from the custom house, 
from which this clearing is distant over 
a quarter of a mile. I am now renting 
it from the State. The British Lega- 
tion in Corrieda has registered the title, 
which was obtained by personal in- 
tervention of the President. If I find 
any of your Hamburger dock rats tres- 
passing on it you'll be sorry, and so will 
they !”’ 

The big man put up his hand and 
clawed savagely at his beard. There 
was malignance in the glance he cast 
at his opponent, but it was almost 
effaced by astonishment. He gaped 
in his amazement. ‘‘ You—you defy 
me!” he said at last. 

“Tf you'll remove yourself as soon as 
possible I’ll have great pleasure in for- 
getting that you exist,” said O’Creagh, 
and turning his back began to review 











The German drew back. “I am rich,” he said simply. “I can pay for what we—for 
what I—-want.” O’Creagh nodded. “If I decide to see you to-morrow, I'll 
see you at your office. If I don’t, then—nowhere” (/age 76) 
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his surroundings with a pose of studied 
indifference to everything but their 
site value for future architecture. 

He heard the German gasp. A string 
of heathenish gutturals followed, and 
then the swish of a thong against a 
horse’s flank. The thud of cantering 
hoofs died into the distance before 
O’Creagh looked round to cover his 
antagonist’s retreat with a most victor- 
ious grin. Unfortunately his sense of 
triumph was all that he had to support 
him during a week of intense discom- 
fort. He quickly discovered that there 
were no stores in Riego but Mulken’s. 
It was next borne in upon him that 
they owned—or influenced the owners 
of—all the pack or riding animals and 
all the boats. In fact, without the 
leave of the directors of the Muralla 
Encarnada Mine, movement of any 
sort seemed an impossible undertaking 
in the town and port. With a wistful 
but anticipatory eye, his Britannic 
Majesty’s Vice-consul surveyed the sea 
horizon hour after hour. 

Towards the evening of the third day 
after his advent he became suddenly 
aware that a tall, erect figure was 
obscuring his view of the sea and sun- 
set and was saluting him with dignified 
respect. He saw a man whose olive 
skin, sleek hair and overhung eyebrows 
proclaimed that some mixture, at least, 
of Indian ancestry ran in his veins. 
But his carriage, his lithe and graceful 
figure, were good evidence that he 
shared a Latin heritage with the un- 
tainted blood of Castile. O’Creagh 
returned the salute. 

“It is not to be questioned that the 
Senor will need a manager of his house 
and affairs,” enunciated the unknown 
slowly. ‘“‘My name is Saul—I am a 
practised major-domo.” 

The Englishman gave a short laugh. 
The heart’ of a negotiation had been 
arrived at with absolutely no pre- 
amble. He examined the other care- 
fully. The object of his survey bore it 
with equanimity and still with grave 
respect. He drew from his poncho a 
packet of papers and with another 
salute pressed them into the major’s 
hands, 

“These, Excellency, will speak for 
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me,” he announced, and drew back to 
wait, expectant. 

O’Creagh was not a practised scholar 
in Spanish, but the testimonials were 
by no means enigmatic. They all con- 
curred in lauding the private character 
and professional talents of Saul Diego 
Azada. One, indeed, was from Don 
Felipe Barranco, no less a personage 
than the President of the Costanaguan 
Republic. The others all bore the 
autographs—presumably—of men of 
public or social position. 

O’Creagh handed them back. “I 
have read all these, and _I find you 
in Riego,”’ he said. ‘‘ What am I to 
think ? ”’ 

The half-breed inclined his head 
gravely. ‘‘It is a fair question, Excel- 
lency. My domestic successes with these 
cavaliers made me ambitious. I entered, 
by request, the public service. I was 
made assistant postmaster here.”’ 

“And wish to relinquish your situa- 
tion?” 

“Precisely, Your Worship. I who 
have been accustomed to the courte- 
sies of true cavaliers do not feel at home 
in—Germany.”” Something like a veno 
mous smile accompanied the emphasis 
which the speaker flung upon the final 
word. 

O’Creagh nodded. It was borne in 
upon him that the man and his applica- 
tion were both genuine. In any case 
another telegram to the capital would 
settle the matter. For the moment some 
trained assistance would be a boon. 

‘“‘ At present it is a house rather than 
a manager of it that I require,” said the 
major. ‘‘ You have seen the style in 
which I am at present lodged ? ”’ 

“With respect to Your Worship, I 
have. Something to alleviate can be 
done, but on such a site nothing to 
permanently improve. Your Worship 
means to build ? ” 

“Your great intelligence has mastered 
the idea.”’ 

‘“ Then,” observed Saul slowly, “* with 
Your Worship’s leave I will now go and 
resign my position in the public service, 
telegraph to Corrieda for a couple of 
underlings who will arrive within four 
days, when we will temporarily set your 
house in order and Your Worship and 
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I can give our minds to the erection 
of a new and suitable dwelling.” 

O’Creagh stared at ‘his companion 
through a moment’s silence. Then he 
leaned back against a palm trunk and 
laughed consumedly. 

“If my private investigations con- 
firm even a tenth part of the praises 
lavished upon you in your sheaf of 
testimonials you can consider that you 
have entered my service,’”’ he said at 
last. ‘‘ But your position in the post 
office ? Can you resign it at an hour’s 
notice ?”’ 

“No, Excellency. Penalties attach 
to such a movement. But if I have 
subsequently entered Your Worship’s 
service I enter, by international eti- 
quette, the protection of the King of 
Great Britain, and cannot suffer ar- 
rest. I confess that I hope to serve not 
only Your Worship but myself. I 
cannot leave my present position too 
quickly—I.” 

O’Creagh laughed again with genuine 
enjoyment and shrugged his shoulders. 
“T have every reason to think you a 
consummate rascal,”’ he said, “‘ but my 
temperament always overrules my in- 
stinctive common sense. Go and re- 
sign your postmastership and become 
master—to a certain extent—of my 
destinies. To our next meeting! Go, 
my friend—go with God!” 

The half-breed inclined his head 
again with dignified respect. ‘I kiss 
Your Worship’s hands and feet, and 
set my hopes on serving your house 
eternally. Within an hour, Excellency, 
Ireturn! Within an hour! ” 

He wheeled out into the road and 
passed back along it with steady swing- 
ing strides which quickly bore him out 
of sight. 

O’Creagh, watching him, continued to 
chuckle. 

“ There’s a pricking in my thumbs 
which tells me the luck’s on the 
turn!” he soliloquised. ‘‘ The beggar’s 
honest—or his prejudice against ‘ Ger- 
many,’ as he calls it, is honest, which 
comes to the same thing. Sefor 
Alcalde and Governor of the District, 
I think there will shortly be a thorn 
in your political flesh—I do in. 
deed!” 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE OFFER 


WEEK of expectancy went by 
before Major O’Creagh’s opti- 
mistic theory received any de- 

finite support. Then, one morning, 
almost spectrally silent, and with her 
hull and spars duplicated as in a mirror 
by the silk-smooth sea, a cruiser moved 
into view round the bluff at the river’s 
mouth and dropped anchor. From her 
stern post drooped the Union Jack. 

The ripples, aswing from the anchor 
fall, were still breaking against the jetty 
when the British Vice-consul reached 
the wharf. The harbour-master was 
already there, glowering seaward with 
dissatisfied eyes. The vessel was out- 
side the breakwater. 

O’Creagh gave him a cheerful salute. 
“She ought to be inside, amugo. 
Pretty fair pickings on that tonnage 
for harbour dues, what ? ”’ 

The harbour-master strutted away 
without comment. Those who were 
under the ban of the great twin 
brothers’ displeasure were studiously 
cut by Riego’s officialdom. 

But from below the jetty, where the 
half-breed crew of the Quarantine boat 
gathered, there came an answering 
chuckle. O’Creagh looked down. A 
fat, irrepressibly jovial-looking gentle- 
man smiled up at him and indicated 
that there was room in the stern sheets 
of the boat which he occupied. With 
a hurried word of thanks O’Creagh 
scrambled in. 

“T have to introduce myself as 
Concepcion Valdes Camacho, Health 
Officer of this port,’’ explained the fat 
unknown. “I have just been in- 
formed that Your Worship is the newly 
arrived English Consul.”’ 

“That is so, my dear sir,” replied 
O’Creagh. “Is there really room for 
such a one beneath this flag of yours ?”’ 
He pointed to the Costanaguan ensign 
which fluttered from the stern post 
above them. 

The medico gathered up the tiller 
ropes and shouted to his men to give 
way. . 

“Mother of God! my friend, why 
not ?’’ he demanded. “ Is it not you, 
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after all, who will have to sign the 
health bill of your countrymen if they 
wish to make a landing? Be good 
enough to remember that I am a 
Government Official—I! For my daily 
bread I do not have to kiss any hell- 
predestined German’s boot !”’ 

O’Creagh thrust out his hand. ‘“ Ac- 
cept my best thanks and the proffer 
of my friendship, my dear Don Concep- 
cion!”’ he cried. ‘‘ We should have 
met a week earlier, you and I, with 
great advantage—to myself.” 

Theother gave a pessimistic wag of the 
head. ‘‘To be entirely truthful with 
Your Worship, I must explain that in 
this place I only hold two things—my 
official position and—my peace. I can 
—with the best will in the world—be of 
little assistance to any one—I who 
speak to you. I am merely a Costana- 
guan.” He edged the boat outwards 
in the beginning of the sweep which 
would bring them alongside the cruiser’s 
lowered accommodation-ladder. 

O’Creagh gave him a quick, half- 
puzzled glance. “Your meaning 
being 2?” he said, 

Don Concepcion shrugged his shoul- 
ders. ‘‘ That only in name do I live in 
Costanagua. The same may be said 
of all residents in Riego—indeed, in 
the district of Sonona.”’ 

O’Creagh nodded energetically. “I 
have been a week discovering that. 
Mulken Brothers make of this a very 
private preserve. Outsiders, to my yet 
limited experience, seem to lack the 
veriest element of a welcome.” 

The doctor made a sound which 
implied wrath, disgust and sarcasm. 
“Welcome! The welcome the hawk 
gives to the partridge, my friend, or 
the jaguar to the bullock. There are two 
things to do—nothing, or as Mulkens 
will. There is no other course.” 

O’Creagh looked up at the bulk of the 
cruiser’s hull as it towered over them. 
The bowman caught the ladder chains 
deftly and held them swinging along- 
side. 

The Englishman stood up and mo- 
tioned his companion to take the lead. 
“My inexperience mustn’t venture 
to contradict you,” he said politely, 
“but, at the same time, I have great 
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hopes of proving you wrong. For the 
moment shall we be satisfied with a 
welcome—here ? ”’ 

For the second time Don Concepcion 
shrugged his shoulders pessimistically 
and then scrambled ponderously 
aboard. He was received affably by 
his English confrére and led aft. But 
no less a personage than the captain 
came forward and greeted O’Creagh by 
name. They disappeared below, where 
they were closeted for an intimate and 
uninterrupted hour. 

When they came on deck they found 
Don Concepcion placidly awaiting them, 
on the friendliest terms with all around. 
O’Creagh hastened to present to him 
Commander Alastair MacEwen. 

The two exchanged bows. 

O’Creagh asked if Don Concepcion’s 
professional engagements were at an 
end for the day. The good man ad- 
mitted that they were. Upon which 
the English commander prayed him to 
dismiss his boat and crew. 

Don Concepcion stared doubtfully. 

““ Thereseems,’’ said MacEwen, “ some 
attempt on the part of those in au- 
thority ashore to belittle not only my 
friend here, but yourself.” 

Don Concepcion nodded good-hu- 
mouredly. ‘“‘ They make us little, do 
you say?” hegrinned. ‘“‘ They make 
us nothing !”’ 

The Englishman grunted. “ They 
want a lesson,” he said. ‘“‘ They have 
put my friend here into a pest-house. 
They have refused him any means of 
obtaining or building another resi- 
dence. He has to get his stores from 
a distance. He is unable to hire horse 
or mule. His Government has de- 
manded from him a report on the re- 
sources of the Sonona River and district, 
and it appears that, except by Messrs. 
Mulken’s permission, no boats leave the 
port. They have issued orders, indeed, 
that not so much as a canoe is to be 
hired without their written authority. 
We have now a chance to show them 
that their authority is limited. I have 
boats—boats in some quantity. As a 
small manifestation to Messrs. Mulken 
we are going to ascend the Sonona 
River in my launch. We are going to 
explore it to its source—we are going 
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to have a picnic. Plainly—will you 
join us? If you will we shall be 
charmed ! ”’ 

Has a British sea captain ever been 
kissed upon his own quarterdeck bya fat 
and enthusiastic Officer of Costanaguan 
Health ? We believe not, but it was 
a catastrophe narrowly averted then 
and there. Don Concepcion, on being 
reasoned with, declared that in the 
foiled attempt he found the only 
rational outlet of a temperamental and 
impulsive joy ! 

Neither the major nor the doctor re- 
turned in the Quarantine boat. They 
came ashore grandiosely in the launch 
of H.M.S. Frolic, which disembarked 
them above the jetty. She remained 
there, swinging idly upon the incoming 
swell, her commander, in shore-going 
flannels,smokinginthestern. O’Creagh 
turned in the direction of his dwelling ; 
Don Concepcion waddled energetically 
towards the club. 

To all whom he met he explained that 
he needed cigars—cigars—cigars! He 
desired to show the valiant and to-be- 
venerated English Capitan that the 
tobacco of the Cubas made indefensible 
vaunts. Yes—there was a festa afoot 
—peekneek was the British equivalent. 
It was to be a co-operative affair. The 
boat was supplied by the cruiser, the 
Excellency of the Vice-consul promised 
the provisions, and he himself, 
modestly, the smokes. They were 
going up the river in the swiftest of 
launches, which would make nothing of 
the seven-and-forty miles of current. 
They would lunch at the Muralla En- 
carnada—he himself had not seen it 
since he was four feet high and weighed 
half a cental. Perhaps some energetic 
ones would afterwards climb up to view 
the Lake of Coatalec—indeed His 
Valour, the major, had talked of it. 
It would be too much to ask of him, 
Concepcion Valdes Camacho—for, 
Santissima ! it was hot, and below the 
Muralla it would be hotter. There it 
would, in his poor opinion, be sufficient 
to observe Nature from the waterside 
and smoke. Meanwhile, where in the 


name of a myriad Martyred Souls were 
those cigars which he had ordered ? 
Was he to take root while that son of 
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exceptional shame, the club waiter, 
fetched them an inch at a time ! 

A tall figure rose from a chair beside 
the window, stared at the speaker, 
clawed a ragged beard, hesitated, and 
then suddenly clattered from the room. 
He emerged panting into the street. 

He passed rapidly along the water 
front, glanced at the anchored cruiser, 
paused before the waiting launch, 
swore, wheeled and vanished with in- 
creasing speed. He passed the door of 
his office without halting and arrived 
opposite the vice-consular temporary 
abode. 

A procession was leaving it. Saul 
was issuing directions to a couple of 
Indians. He viewed the Alcalde with- 
out a salute and with impassive eyes, 
giving the whole of his attention to the 
baskets which his underlings balanced 
on their heads. Behind them, holding 
up a green parasol, came Eileen 
O’Creagh, all her physical forces con- 
centrated upon the task of restraining 
with a leash a huge brindled mongrel, 
who towed her anxiously forward. For 
one moment her face was turned in 
frank astonishment towards the new- 
comer, for he, for reasons known only to 
himself, had suddenly removed his hat. 
He made her, in fact, a most ingratiat- 
ing bow. She hesitated, then returned 
it with an icy inclination of her head, 
and passed silently on. Mulken found 
himself confronting the major. 

He clawed at his beard. With the 
tip of his tongue he moistened his lips. 
O’Creagh was not entirely unable to 
conceal the astonishment which he ob- 
viously felt. His eyes grew wide as he 
recognised that the German was en- 
deavouring to address him. 

“Sir!” said Mulken stammeringly. 

The major looked at him. Perspira- 
tion stood upon the man’s brow—he 
was adrip with it, though he had come 
a bare furlong. He shuffled his feet. 
His fingers gripped and ungripped the 
lapels of his coat. 

“Two days ago—you—you asked 
me for the loan of a boat,’ stammered 
the German. . 

The major lifted his chin. “I did,” 
he said tersely. 

Mulken made a gesture which seemed 
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to imply a sort of deprecation—not of 
the gist of the answer, but ofits tone. 
‘« |—I had none available,” he went on. 
“You—you wished it to make an ex- 
amination of the river ? ” 

“Yes!” said O’Creagh. Like an 
accustomed witness before counsel, he 
appeared to be determined not to 
qualify a statement, leaving it to his 
examiner to elaborate all points. 

“You desire to make a report—on 
this district ? It is for your Govern- 
ment—without a doubt ? ” 

“Does that concern you ? 
manded the major pointedly. 

Mulken made an eager gesture of 
assent. ‘‘ All reports of this district 
concern me—I wish to have them—I am 
Governor!” he cried. A tremendous 
relief shone on his face. It was as if 
he had suddenly reached a goal over 
unseen barriers. His eyes shone—his 
words came hurriedly. ‘‘ That is what 
I desired you to understand. Opinions 
are valuable to me—I would buy one— 
from an impartial spectator I might 
learn, might I not? If—I should say 
when—you return from your expedition 
that you make, will—you—come and— 
see—me?”’ The last sentence dragged 
—each word seemed torn from his lips 
by physical effort. 

O’Creagh kept silence through a 
dozen seconds. Then he shrugged his 
shoulders. ‘‘ Are you asking for a busi- 
ness appointment ? ”’ he asked. 

The other hesitated. His brain— 
his nerves—his whole. being seemed 
caught into a travail of perplexity. He 
grunted—asan overworked horse grunts 
when he comes to a stop against the 
gutter on a hill. 

“What I would say is this,” he 
panted. “ If you will make your report 
first to me—first to me of everybody—I 
will buy it—I will give a good price— 
I—I am liberal.” 

O’Creagh fixed his eyes upon the 
ground as if the key to this cryptic 
utterance lay at his feet. His face, 
when he raised it, however, was devoid 
of all expression. 

“Oh,” he remarked, and his intona- 
tion, too, was utterly non-committal. 

The German twisted his body as if 
his mental travail was becoming a very 
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“T should, I think, pay 
* he explained. 
in paying well 


physical one. 
well for that report,’ 
““I—-I do not hesitate 
for what I want.” 

The Englishman stared at him im- 
passively. ‘‘ A report on this district ? ”’ 
he said. ‘‘ Surely what you don’t know 
about it I can’t tell you? ”’ 

Mulkenwrithed. ‘“‘Itisanew-comer’s 
—an outsider’s—opinion that I want,” 
he said. “I want to know if—if any- 
thing strikes you as likely to be—pro- 
fitable. But there is only one thing 
that would make that report valuable. 
I must have it—I alone before any 
one else.” 

“Oh,” said O’Creagh again, and 
again did not qualify the interjection 
at all. 

The other looked at him anxiously. 
*“ You understand ? ” he asked. 

O’Creagh shrugged his shoulders. 
“You speak excellent English,’ he 
replied. 

Mulken jerked out his hand irritably 
as if he put something aside. ‘‘ You 
will do as I ask?” 

“Not necessarily,” said O’Creagh. 
“T shall consider your proposal. I 
neither accept nor refuse it. Because 
I don’t understand it—or you.” 

The German drew back. ‘‘ Iamrich,” 
hesaidsimply. ‘‘ Not enormously rich. 
But I can pay for what we—for what 
I—want. You can remember that.” 
He drew back another pace. 

O’Creaghnodded. “‘That’sall,then?”’ 
he inquired. 

Mulken inclined his head. ‘‘ For now 
—that is all,” he agreed. ‘If you wish 
to hurry—do so. Perhaps the Senorita 
is impatient.” He actually made his 
lips form a sort of a smile—one which 
O’Creaghcould not help recognising was 
meant to be placative. 

The Englishman nodded again. “If 
I decide to see you to-morrow, I'll see 
you at your office. If I don’t, then— 
nowhere.” 

The finality of his tone on the last 
word was quite convincing. He turned 





upon his heel and overtook his daughter 
briskly. 

For a full minute the German stood 
motionless, watching them go. 
his 


Then 


he ground teeth. ‘‘ Verdammte 
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Schweinhund !’’ he snarled, and fol- 
lowed at his own pace into the town. 
Father and daughter reached the 
boat just as Saul was carefully adjusting 
the hampers beneath the thwarts. 
Don Concepcion was excitedly waving 
two fat fists, both filled with cigars. 
- “The boat, the food, the smokes! ”’ 
he cried. ‘‘ Those are there, but now 
we have the crown of our anticipation, 
the society of a lady. I said to myself 
as we waited, ‘Concepcion,’ said I, 
‘it is all too perfect. Something will 
bring us to earth!’ Now the Senorita 
has come, and I spit at fate! When 
Your Worship has introduced me, we 
will set out on such a festa as this ash- 
heap has never seen! Eviva Ingla- 
terra!’”’ He laughed with the innocent 
glee of a child, and as O’Creagh pre- 
sented his daughter, made her such an 
obeisance as is seldom seen off the 
Prado. 

In Commander MacEwen’s eyes a 
gleam of astonishment was growing. 
He laughed as he took Eileen’s hand— 
a laugh which was half startled yet full 
ofsatisfaction. ‘‘ Youremember me ? ”’ 
he asked. ‘‘ You remember the ‘ Blue 
Boy,’ as you called me? I brought 
you chocolates, and you came aboard 
our ship in Bombay harbour ? ” 

Her face lit up. She looked at him 
with suddenly aroused friendliness. 
“That is ten—perhaps twelve years 
ago!” she cried. “‘I was a child— 
almost a baby—but I remember per- 
fectly. You were good to me—awfully 
good. Andtomymother.” Her voice 
dropped over the last word. She 
flushed faintly and turned as if she 
shielded something—from her father. 
She began to speak hurriedly, recalling 
Indian days and childish feats. And 
MacEwen responded with animation. 
He fussed—he rearranged the cushions 
—he suddenly discovered and informed 
the quartermaster that the stern mats 
were unfit for pigs to nest in. 

And O’Creagh, watching, fell into 
attentive silence. ‘‘ His uncle’s a bad 
life and a widower,” he was telling him- 
self reminiscently. He watched the 


two half absently, then shrugged his 
shoulders, and came out of his muse 
with a start. 
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Don Concepcion had thrust at him 
with a fat forefinger. ‘‘ We do not 
wish to wear the faces of fiddles, 
amigo!’’ he cried. ‘‘ We laugh-—we 
sing—we pass the mandoline to the 
Senorita and she enchants us!” 

He dived beneath the seat. With a 
triumphant smile he produced the very 
instrument. He bowed again elabor- 
ately as he placed it in Eileen’s lap. 

She confessed despondingly her en- 
tire ignorance of its manipulation. 

So it was Don Concepcion himself 
who sang of love and war as the launch 
slipped up the unrippled current be- 
tween the ranks of palm and cactus— 
of war a little, of love much—and this 
had probably been his intention from 
the first. 

He sang with intense feeling, but with 
the voice of a peacock. 


CHAPTER V 
ON THE ‘‘ MURALLA ”’ 


T was at the foot of the Muralla 
Encarnada that the picnic was 
help—on a tiny clearing, the 

result of a landslide which had dis- 
placed the scrub and timber, and was 
recent enough to be covered with 
nothing more than short herbage and 
alfa grass. A large “‘lady’s tongue ’’— 
that most libellously named of trees— 
shaded its far side, its dried pods 
whimpering in the draught which sank 
down to the water’s edge from the 
forest-covered ridge above it. A fur- 
long distant the jungle had been anni- 
hilated. The great red wall was bared 
of even the slightest bush, and its face 
was seamed with adits. Opposite the 
mouths of these, square platforms of 
wood were fixed, and on them, at 
intermittent intervals, appeared trucks 
and men. The contents of the former 
were flung down shoots into the holds 
of a couple of waiting steamers below. 
On the ridge head was a large engine- 
house, and within a circle of about a 
couple of hundred yards half-a-dozen 
winding-machines for which it supplied 
power. That this was produced by 
water force was evident. A cascade 
boiled down the northern side of the 
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wall of rock. Above the engine-house, 
partly shrouded by vegetation, could 
be seen the sleek length of a couple of 
turbine pipes. 

Don Concepcion scowled at the pic- 
ture of human energy displacing Na- 
ture’s calm. “I was practically an 
infant when last I visited this spot, 
Sefiorita,”” he explained. ‘‘ It was not 
then desecrated—it was a_ veritable 
shrine of Pan. The Muralla bore a crop 
of pineapples acres wide—I remember 
a host of spider-monkeys were busy 
among them when we approached, and 
my father shot one. The beast supplied 
our evening meal. He was not fat, but 
of an intrinsic tenderness. I also ate 
three pineapples, and roused my com- 
panions during the night by my throes 
of emotion. I dreamed that I was a 
monkey myself, but still without a tail, 
and being chased by a jaguar whom I 
endeavoured vainly to elude for want 


of this essential appendage. Ah me! 
Youth—youth—youth! In those days 
joys were cheaply bought. Perhaps, 


too, one showed more activity in at- 
taining them.”” He drew the mando- 
line towards him and struck a tender 
chord. 

Eileen smiled at him encouragingly. 
“Why did you come here, Don 
Concepcion ?”’ she asked. ‘“‘ Was it a 
picnic, like this ? ” 

He made an energetic gesture of 
dissent. ‘‘ The Good God knows it was 
not!” hecried. ‘‘ We came by periagua 
—you forget that there was no proper 
opening to the sea then—we had Indian 
rowers and took three days. And after 
we reached this point we were onlyat the 
beginning of our journey. Our goal, 
do you ask? We did not know it our- 
selves. Mines—that was what my 
father built his hopes on. Mercury or 
silver. Copper? That of course he 
recognised was here in some quantity. 
But how to deal with it—how to trans- 
port it—that was the question. We 


had a month of_intense enjoyment for 
myself—a child—and of disappoint- 
ment and annoyance for the rest of the 
party. We followed the chain of lakes 
up there, reached the Pacific at several 
points, and finally returned, empty as 
we had come, to Corrieda. 


Riego ? 
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Riego did not exist in those days. It 
was no more than a fishing-village of 
Indians, with the chapel and mission 
of the Fathers. And now behold! 
Where are the pineapples—where are 
the monkeys? Those lakes which I 
shall never see again? They supply 
the water that turbines may run a 
dozen noisy machines. These make a 
dust which is abominable, and a noise 
which no baptized Christian ought to 
be called upon to tolerate! ”’ 

The sound of a screw churning the 
current made him turn his head. A 
launch was breasting the stream, passed 
and slid into the pool below the red 
wall and the ore shoots. Don Con- 
cepcion flung out his hand towards it. 
““Mulken Brothers’ post boat!” he 
exclaimed. ‘‘ Twice—three times a 
week it runs. I have lived in that 
dog-kennel of a Riego three years. 
Not once have I been invited—not 
once, indeed, allowed—for, lacking an 
invitation, I was not too proud to use 
hints—to reascend this river. This, I 
suppose, is because I have never dis- 
guised the opinion that Franz and Hans 
Mulken do not share the perquisites of 
God Almighty in Costanagua. Others 
may bend the pliant neck to them, but 
not, I assure you, Concepcion Valdes 
Camacho. Senor Commandante, owing 
to your unparalleled benignity, I find 
myself here, and here I pour spiritual 
dirt upon the faces of all German pigs ! 
I kiss your hands and feet ! ” 

He clinked his glass boisterously 
against MacEwen’s, refilled the major’s, 
and bowed with a most elaborate 
flourish to Eileen. 

O’Creagh nodded, but made no effort 
to drain the glass which had been 
brimmed. “I had thought of a stroll,” 
he remarked. 

Don Concepcion raised a fat and far 
from steady hand. ‘“‘ Your valiant soul 
may suggest it,” he protested, ‘ but 
have heed to the precautions of your 
natural intelligence. To climb that 
bank through those thicketed aisles of 
forest invites an apoplexy.” 

The major grinned. ‘I absolve you 
from accompanying me. You shall 
stay and defend my daughter from the 
perils of the jungle,” 
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The dector made a gesture of ecstatic 
assent. 

But the girl looked up at her father 
with a gleam of astonishment. ‘‘ I—I 
should not mind a stroll,’ she de- 
murred. 

Her father shook his head. He 
waved his hand towards the crimson 
face of the cliff. ‘In the open, dear 
child,” he said, “‘ you would become 
ensanguined with ore dust—look at the 
clouds of it which rise every time these 
shoots are emptied. In the forest you 
would speedily be clothed in rags— 
observe the thickets. Let me be a 
pioneer. If I find the view specially 
entrancing or the track particularly easy, 
I can shout, or return for you.” 

He snapped his fingers to the brindled 
mongrel who was stretched at her feet. 
“The Cid will be companion enough for 
the present,” he said, and stepped 
ashore. The dog followed eagerly. 

MacEwen looked at his guest rather 
curiously. ‘‘ You don’t want company,” 
he declared. 

O’Creagh laughed. ‘‘ Honestly —I 
don’t know that I do,” he confessed. 
“There are some curious lakes up 
there, I understand. One in particu- 
lar, ringing round a cone-shaped pin- 
nacle. I’m going to be thoroughly 
energetic and I should hate to think 
my companions were finding me a 
nuisance. Take your ease, all of you 
—take it all the more thoroughly as a 
contrast to my restlessness.”’ 

He nodded to them, whistled to the 
Cid, and began to climb the slope. 

O’Creagh climbed briskly. The trail 
—there was a trail of sorts—led away 
from the Muralla at right angles to 
it and towards the slope of the foot- 
hills which dominated it on the north. 
Lianas obstructed it; here and there 
it was cumbered by the trunks and 
limbs of rotting forest trees. But he 
walked fast and resolutely, and after 
twenty minutes’ toil saw the massed 
shadows of countless limbs grow thin. 
Narrow shafts of sunlight began to 
filter through. Rocks broke into the 
floor of rotting vegetation. The under- 
scrub died down. Trees gave place to 
aloe and cactus till these, too, sur- 
rendered in the unequal fight. Finally 
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the climber strode out upon an arid, 
herbless expanse of stone. Facing him, 
a couple of furlongs away, was another 
line of forest. 

He looked about him curiously. He 
stood in a sort of natural clearing upon 
the flattened shoulder of the Sierra. 
Behind him one rank of trees veiled 
the prospect ; in front, another. Half 
a mile away a bare pyramid rose, 
as it seemed, in the very centre of 
the jungle opposite to him, soaring up 
against the dim background of sky 
and distant ranges. O’Creagh looked 
at it searchingly, gave a sigh of satis- 
faction, and plunged again into the mass 
of undergrowth. 

Ten minutes later the trees thinned 
for the second time, but instead of 
walking out into a clearing the explorer 
found himself upon the borders of a 
lake. The pyramid of earth and stone 
was there, but separated from him by 
a furlong of placid water. 

The explanation of what he saw was 
self-evident. Springs and rains had 
filled the extinct crater of a volcano in 
which, after the original cone had been 
destroyed, a subsidiary and smaller 
cone had been formed. 

He looked about him searchingly. 
His glance, following the line of the 
shore, discovered that, at the far side 
of the lake, the forest disappeared. 

He looked at his watch, shrugged his 
shoulders, and walked briskly on. He 
would be late. Then his daughter and 
MacEwen would have time to grow 
intimate, and Don Concepcion would 
sing to them. He grinned and struck 
out briskly. 

Half an hour later he had reached 
the desired point. As the trees thinned 
out and died upon the bare slope of 
rubble, the whole panorama became 
disclosed to him. He was _ looking 
down upon the low ridge of which the 
Muralla Encarnada was the western 
face—he could even see the pool in 
which the two tramp steamers swung 
at its foot and the projecting ore shoots 
like gargoyles upon a cathedral facade. 
And the whole of the alluvial plain, 
some twenty miles broad, between the 
ridge and the Pacific was also absolutely 
unobscured, 
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He sat down, his elbows on his knees, 
his fist supporting his jaws, and let his 
gaze rove over every detail of the land- 
scape. The Cid, whose energies had 
not been appeased, came and pawed him 
inquiringly. Mechanically O’Creagh 
caressed the shaggy coat, but his eyes 
were fixed upon the mapped country 
below. His whole percipience seemed 
anchored there. 

Suddenly—half doubtfully, as_ it 
seemed—the Cid growled. 

O’Creagh was still absorbed. 

The dog growled again, rose, and 
padded away into the forest. From a 
distance of a hundred yards or more 
O’Creagh heard him bark. 

With an effort the major turned his 
glance from the scene below and looked 
in the direction from which the sound 
was coming. The thicket was dense, 
but at the ground level was a tunnel, 
as it were, in the herbage, a game track, 
used perhaps by small deer or pecca- 
ries, and piercing the grove. O’Creagh 
lay down. 

At first he saw nothing, though the 
Cid still barked. Then about forty 
yards away he saw the dog’s feet come 
into view. And he saw more than this. 
Two brown limbs slid very slowly and 
very silently along the trail—two brown 
limbs which halted now and then, to 
stand motionless beside the stock of a 
gun. Round this half-seen vision the 
Cid was manceuvring sullenly. 

A light gleamed in O’Creagh’s eye. 
He nodded his head as if he put—and 
confirmed—an argument to _ himself. 
Below his breath he soliloquised self- 
accusingly. 

“T ought to have thought of this!” 
he murmured. ‘‘ Too obvious a solu- 
tion for Mulken altogether. But is it 
one oniy—or are there two? That’s 
the point.” 

He rose to his feet, keeping the barrier 
of a ceiba trunk between himself and 
the danger point. Then he took off his 
hat and placed it upon the end of a loose 
stick. He arranged it at the level at 
which it would naturally be seen upon 
the head of a man who leaned against 
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the tree with his head partially pro- 
truding from the trunk’s shelter. Then 
he sank back to the ground and watched 
again, keenly. 

He gave a careless whistle, calling the 
Cid by name. 

The two naked brown feet came 
silently along—they were within twenty 
yards by now. The dog, partly re- 
assured by his master’s voice, was no 
longer making challenging motions of 
defiance. He was still circling round 
the silent limbs, but without offering to 
obstruct their progress. It was a queer 
drama, this, as O’Creagh saw it. The 
fact that the curtain of the play and 
the curtain of his life might not impro- 
bably fall together could not destroy 
his appreciation of the grim comedy 
of it. Those silent, advancing feet— 
and no apparent trunk! The four busy 
paws of the dog—and only a half-seen 
glimpse now and again of the shaggy 
body! And himself, representative of 
Britain’s might and Imperial Claim, 
crouching before the menace of an In- 
dian’s gas-pipe gun! Another pulse of 
self-accusation throbbed inhim. If only 
he had been armed—if his old service 
revolver had been in his pocket ! 

The brown feet came to a sudden halt. 
The gunstock disappeared into a plane 
above its owner’s knee. 

O’Creagh drew a deep breath. 

The sound of the shot echoed and re- 
echoed down the jungle aisles. The hat 
flew abroad in fragments. The wreckage 
of it sank instantly toearth. O’Creagh 
emitted a most convincing moan. 

The brown feet came confidently 
forward, brushing aside the under- 
growth. They hesitated over a patch 
of prickly pear swerved and crashed 
through a net of hanging liana at the 
very foot of the ceibatrunk. Two dark, 
impassive eyes looked down. 

A sudden veil clouded their vision. 
O’Creagh’s fist landed unerringly be- 
low the brown chin, the blow continu- 
ing a smashing impulse which brought 
the mop of sleek hair against the ceiba 
trunk. The Indian crumpled into a 
listless heap. 
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A—————— WELVE years ago I 

| ¢ | wasin Panama,and 

| i in spite of revolu- 

> | tion and war it was 

| a city of rest and 

peace. It reposed 

| L\ under the torrid 

: tropic sky in serene 

and humane enjoyment of life. I and 

my travelling companion, he a lively 

Frenchman, found ourselves perfectly 

content to sit in the shade and idly 

wonder how many days it was going to 

take to get our luggage across the 

Isthmus, or how long it would be before 

we could tear ourselves away from the 
fascination of pure inactivity. 

I am in Panama now. It is wonder- 
fully changed for the better so far as 
municipal conditions go. The mud, 
the mosquitoes and the picturesque 
filth are mostly gone. One does not 
buy one’s drinking water from a 
dirty jar. Electric lights have taken 
the place of candles. Cheap coches 
replace the ancient tram-line. The 
morning paper is no longer printed in 
French. 

But the contentment, the charm, are 
departed. There is no more yellow 
fever, but there has arrived another and 
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mental calentura which has changed the 
old city into one of the strangest and 
unhealthiest cities in the world. No 
such conditions as exist to-day along 
the Canal Zone ever have been before or 
ever will be again. Panama is a city of 
madmen, a playground for the insane. 
The streets and cafés are thronged with 
men, intoxicated not with liquor but 
with the deadly poison which our 
American strenuosity distils when trans- 
planted under the tropic. 

We are doing, we say, the greatest 
piece of engineering work ever done in 
the world. We boast of it across the 
world. The Panama Canal is the most 
prodigious achievement of mortal man. 
They tell me here in hard, austere tones 
that it is the monument of American 
Genius. 

That monument stands over the 
grave of American sanity. 

I landed at Balboa, on the Pacific en- 
trance to the Canal, and realised within 
ten minutes that I was in the oddest of 
odd lands. The eyes of the men on the 
great government pier were the eyes of 
slaves, the set eyes of men obsessed by a 
single and enormous idea. They moved 
quickly, without wasting muscular 
energy. They halted precisely on the 
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spot they wished. They heard nothing 
but the gist of what was said. They 
responded to questions with a clipped 
“Yes” or a brusque “No.” They 
were machines, moving more freight 
across the Isthmus than had ever been 
moved with such facilities in the history 
of the world. They were helping to dig 
the biggest canal on this earth. The 
first ship was going through in 1913. 
They cared about nothing else. 

Later, at the old hotel, I found a 
former acquaintance, with whom I had 
often whiled away an afternoon in the 
Parque de la Catedral. He looked me 
over critically and then smiled. 

“It is good to see a sane man,” he 
remarked. 

“ You mean—— ?”’ 

“* All other Americans are mad,” he 
answered gently. 

We sat and smoked quietly. The 
dim stars shone upon us through the 
high mist that was soon to thicken into 
the clouds of the rainy season, and a 
huge night-moth slowly swung round 
the staff of a palm in his nocturnal, 
dreamy maze. I was content and at 
peace. After all, the old city of Darien 
still held its humanity and peace. 

But there was a brisk clatter of hoofs, 
the rumble of wheels, and a coche swung 
up before the hotel and two men leaped 
out. They were talking in rapid, high- 
tension voices. They rushed into the 
café, and we heard their impatient order 
for beer. Three minutes later they 
were again in their rig, rolling away 
down the street. 

“ Drinking on a wager?” 
gested. 

“Sober men,” my friend answered, 
“but Americans, canal-diggers. They 
could spare only three minutes. Your 
canal must be done next year.” He 
sighed. 

For two days I wandered about, the 
one idle American in Panama. Then 
the police became suspicious of me, and 
I sought my friend, El Teniente Cecilio 
Sinisterra of the “‘ Vigilantes.”” To him 
Iexplained my peaceful mission. “‘Now, 
why do your confounded police bother 
me?” I demanded. 

Sinisterra passed the compliments of 
the day and apologised. “It is be- 
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cause you are not mad about the 
Canal,” he said. 

“ You mean—— ? ” 

“You sit down and keep quiet. You 
talk of other things. You do not 
address strangers on the subject of 
cubic yards and shovels and the I. C. C., 
my friend. I will tell my men that you 
are an Englishman.” 

“But I’m an American, as you well 
know,” I protested. 

Sinisterra shook his handsome head. 
“No one would believe it. All Ameri- 
cans know nothing but the digging of 
the Canal. No American would come 
here except to work or to criticise the 
work of others and hasten the com- 
pletion of it.” 

Later I received due apologies from 
the police officer, who smoked a friendly 
cigarette with me and intimated that 
I should not have written down on 
the hotel register my nationality as 
“ American.” 

Then I met Charlie Ward, who, to my 
knowledge, has done many things in 
many parts of the world. He looked at 
me out of tired eyes and asked me 
what portion of the Canal I was 
working on. 

“T am not working on the Canal,” 
I answered. “Is there no_ place 
where we can sit down a while and 
rest ? ”’ 

“You are the first man who has 
asked that question in my hearing since 
I have been down here,” he said, sigh- 
ing. “‘ Everybody keeps moving. You 
know we are showing the world how 
to build a canal.” 

“What are you doing ? ” I inquired 
presently. 

“I’m playing the piano in the Hotel 
Panazone café, the central ward of this 
madhouse of Panama. If you want to 
know why I’m getting good money as 
a musician, go down to the railroad 
station when the eight-thirty comes 
in to-night and see the spectacle. 
Then follow the crowd up to the Plaza 
Santa Ana, and you'll see what I 
mean. 

So I took coche to the station and 
waited for the Saturday night special 
from Colon and Culebra. Waiting 
with ine were two or three hundred of 
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the nearly four hundred hacks which 
Panama boasts. The horses drowsed 
in the shafts, the drivers slept on their 
seats, and across the little plaza I could 
see the waiters in the International 
Hotel standing silently in the doorways. 
For the moment I forgot the Canal, and 
saw only Ancon Hill beautifully emi- 
nent against the veiled sky. 

There was the clang of bells. A long 
yellow train swept round the curve and 
into the station. Instantly all was life 
and movement. For five minutes I 
watched one of the strangest sights I 
have ever seen. 

The car-wheels were still revolving 
when from every platform sprang scores 
of men, who rushed out of the turnstiles 
and called for coches in stern, solemn 
voices. Followed, husbands with their 
wives ; a few families were but little 
behind them; and last of all toiled a 
dozen women with babies. And they 
were all oblivious of everything but the 
getting of a hack to carry them uptown. 
Men called out and women waved 
frantic hands. The Jamaican and 
Panamanian drivers were overwhelmed, 
for as soon as one vehicle was filled its 
occupants demanded instant departure, 
in spite of the fact that the narrow 
street could allow of but two hacks 
abreast. Each driver rang his bell 
furiously and lashed his horse into the 
jam, while his fares commanded im- 
patiently, “‘ Faster! Faster!” 

The last coche departed, and there 
were left a good five hundred people 
still unsupplied. They all knew that 
a five minutes’ wait would bring other 
coches, but they could not wait. Time 
was precious. So they hurried up the 
Avenida Central in a long procession, 
dragging their children along, bent on 
pleasure, determined to have their good 
time strenuously, without waste of a 
moment, nervously possessed by the 
Canal fever, which means the delirium 
of eternal activity. 

I had thoughtfully secured a coche for 
myself, and I directed the cochero to 
drive slowly up the avenue, so that I 
might watch this frantic yet solemn 
procession. In the second block I saw 


a young father and mother trying to 
carry along a crying child. 


I stopped 
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the hack and offered to take them 
uptown. Instantly they were in and 
desired to be driven quickly to the 
Parquedela Catedral. ‘“‘We must make 
this man go faster,” the man said im- 
patiently. 

“Is any one sick ? ”’ I inquired. 

The man did not look at me. His 
eyes were fastened on some goal in- 
visible to me in a set and staring gaze. 
“We must hurry!” he said. 

“T’m sorry,” I murmured. 

The woman’s voice broke in: “‘ We 
had better walk around the Plaza Santa 
Ana first, Charlie,” she urged. ‘“‘ The 
band plays till nine-thirty. Then we’ll 
go to the Central Hotel and have some- 
thing soft to drink. You must get us a 
room at the Tivoli for to-night. We 
must be up in time to go to the lottery- 
drawing. I promised Emma we would 
take her there and show her the sights. 
Hurry!” 

Duly we hurried through the lovely 
night and were at the Plaza Santa Ana 
within four minutes. The band was 
playing, and presently I saw my guests 
walking rapidly round and round the 
square, the baby dragging its feet be- 
tween them. 

With hundreds of others, they were 
trying to have a good time. 

At ten o'clock I went into the big 
café of the Panazone. Every table was 
crowded, so I made my way to the little 
platform where Charlie Ward was play- 
ing the piano. He nodded over his 
shoulder at me, and I seated myself in 
a chair behind the screen. 

By the brilliant lights, I could see 
that the throng was almost entirely 
made up of solemn-faced engineers and 
clerks. They sat, each stiffly in his 
chair, shoulders tense, eyes steady, 
brown hands before them on the table. 
They were drinking beer or coca-cola 
exclusively. I perceived but one man 
drinking liquor, and he was plainly a 
superior executive of some sort, stimu- 
lating exhausted nerves. He seemed 
to be listening intently to the music 
which was rolling out from under the 
pianist’s skilful fingers. 

Suddenly the music stopped with a 
crash, and there were nods of approval, 
but no applause. Almost instantly two 
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singers rose and raised a rollicking ditty 
about Panama and the Canal. When it 
ended Charlie came over to me for his 
moment’s rest. 

“Queer crowd for a café,” 
marked. ‘‘ Nobody laughs or 
smiles.”’ 

He looked at the clock and groaned : 
“T’ve six more hours of this work.” 

“When did these birds die?” I 
demanded. 

““ They’re only lame,’”’ he answered. 
“The branch broke with ’em this 
afternoon when they didn’t make last 
week’s record. They’re from the Pedro 
Miguel Division. They expect me and 
this piano to make ’em forget their 
trouble.” 

For two hours I listened and watched. 
Gradually the stern, almost ascetic faces 
relaxed. The sinewy hands ceased to 


clench, the keen eyes to stare into the 
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distance. Beer was ordered in in- 
creasing quantities. Several groups, 
drinking coca-cola, switched for a 


moment to spirits, and Charlie Ward 
tuned himself up till the lilt and swing 
and beat of his ragtime seemed to stir 
the very floor. 

At midnight Ward sat down beside 
me for a moment, wiping the perspira- 
tion from his forehead. ‘‘ We’ve got 
‘em going,” he said huskily. “ I’ve 
got to wake ’em up out of their Canal 
nightmare for sure and make ’em for- 
get their troubles. It’s up tome.” His 
weary eyes met mine. ‘‘ Watch ’em!” 

He went back to the piano and sat 
there a moment breathing deeply and 
heavily. Then his hands crashed down 
on the keys, and I understood what he 
had been working up to. 

Never have I heard such barbaric 
music. It was a “roll,” a mingling of 
terrific rhythm and savage melody, an 
irresponsible, insane and _ rapturous 
flood of sound. And as it flowed down 
the room, I could see that the austere 
faces were losing their fixity. Feet 
thumped on the floor. Hands beat on 
the table. Eyes glanced and lips moved. 

For five minutes we were released 
from the spell of the Canal. For that 


period of time the enormous obsession 
was lifted. Cubic yards and soft rock 
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and slips and the eternal roar of 
machinery were forgotten. But when 
with a final fling the pianist stopped, 
the hearers once more froze to steel 
and iron. 

The two singers rose and tried an 
ancient and familiar home ditty. In 
any other foreign land and among any 
others than these supermen, there 
would have been silence and shifting 
glances. Here it merely started con- 
versation, the never-ceasing talk about 
the Canal. 

Ward managed to rouse them again 
transiently with a barbarous “rag.” 
At its conclusion I saw the unearthly 
and insane tenseness return to faces and 
expressions. I knew then what was 
being done. 

The United States had taken her best 
and most capable. She boasted to the 
world that she would do what other 
nations had refused to attempt or 
failed to achieve. She was accom- 
plishing her great vaunt, and in that 
prodigious feat she was making mad a 
vast army. She was moving earth and 
rock, damming rivers and_ building 
locks out of more terrible materials than 
ever Egyptian king constructed pyra- 
mids or palaces. The traveller by the 

“Nile sits and ponders on the millions of 
human lives that perished to erect the 
monuments of a Rameses. Some day 
the visitor to the Panama Canal will 
know that this greatest of engineering 
feats was accomplished by destroying 
the mental balance of a hundred 
thousand Americans, by driving mad 
the choicest of our race in a contest 
with inexorable time. 

What will happen when these men 
return to America ? I asked myself. 

They will move in restless circles 
through a miserable existence, mad and 
in agony, dreaming nights of terrific 
accomplishments, unable during the 
day to find peace or contentment in 
ordinary tasks. 

As Charlie Ward puts it, every man 
who comes to the Canal Zone is tuned 
beyond any possible concert pitch, and 
—the strings will break. And Panama, 
pleasure city of the canal-worker, is a 
city of madmen. 

JOHN FLEMING WILSON, 
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HARLES DENTIN, 

an imperfect man in 
/| perfect surroundings, 
| descended the stairs 
| on the fifth morning 
| in March, animated 
by a new resolve, 
a high ideal. 

He entered the 
dining-room with a Crusader’s light in 
his eye. He knew that in every other 
house in Roxburgh Avenue there was an 
efficient Head of the Family—he too 
would be efficient. From that moment 
the allurements of Prehistoric Osteology 
and Neolithic Man should be held firmly 
in check. What had these preoccupa- 
tions to do with the perfect ordering of 
a household ? 

He swept off the cover of the bacon 
dish. 

Then his eye fell upon a book which he 
had absently brought with him into the 
room and placed upon the table beside 
his plate. He resolved not to look with- 
in the covers of the book. But there 
could be no harm in reading its title ; 
the volume was one which concerned 
him intimately. As he eyed it his senses 
became gradually focused. The Crusa- 
der’s light died out of his glance, he 
forgot his new resolve simply and swiftly 
as a child might have done. 

With a teacup held poised in the air, 
he permitted his right hand to dally in 
the proximity of the book—then slowly, 
with a book-lover’s touch, he opened the 
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volume. . . . Two lines within arrested 
his gaze. He was determined to read 
only to the bottom of the page... . 
He began to read. 


An hour later his wife entered the 
room ! 

He was still reading—an absorbed, 
smallish figure in a shabby brown suit. 

The bacon on the dish was cold, the 
tea was cold. But Mrs. Dentin’s gaze 
fixed upon her delinquent husband was 
Arctic. ‘“‘ Charles!” 

He looked up—and knowing what to 
expect, he sat there passive, guilty, con- 
ciliatory. His wife talked at him from 
the doorway. She explained to him that 
he had again “kept the house back,” 
that he was exasperating beyond all 
whooping, and that her forbearance 
was miraculous in its Christian resig- 
nation, She asked him bitterly if he 
had ordered the coal as she had yester- 
day requested—and without waiting for 
his answer, she told him he had not. 
She seized the opportunity again to 
bring to his notice the fact that every 
other husband in Roxburgh Avenue at- 
tended to both the coal and the wine. 
She reminded him that other husbands 
were as busy as he was—busier perhaps. 
For what he did all day at South Ken- 
sington Museum she for one was at a 
loss to understand. She asked him if 
he had anything to say for himself—any 
excuse to offer for breaking a promise 
not an hour old. 

He made no adequate defence, but 
she conceded that she might have taken 
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a different view of the case, might have 
allowed the perfect household to be 
slightly disorganised, if his studies had 
meant anything. If he had been a 
successful man, or a well-known man, a 
certain amount of preoccupation might 
have been permitted to him. To Mrs. 
Dentin the fact that her husband was a 
Fellow of the Royal Society meant no- 
thing ; she was a practical woman unin- 
terested in such matters. 

She paused for breath. 

Mr. Dentin rose and expressed his 
penitence. He was an attractive-look- 
ing man, either with or without his 
spectacles, but it was natural that Mrs. 
Dentin should contrast him with the 
sleek-hatted stockbrokers and smart 
business men who flourished in the desir- 
able detached villasof Roxburgh Avenue. 

In answer to his apology she informed 
him that she was a woman who always 
did her duty. When she said she’d do 
a thing she did it! She managed her 
house as well as it could be managed, 
and she’d thank him to find a speck of 
dust anywhere—except in his study, for 
which she refused to be responsible ! 

Mr. Dentin’s shame became pathetic. 
He inserted his hand vaguely into his 
coat-pocket, and a galvanic shock went 
through him. His fingers had come into 
contact with a letter eight days old, a 
letter which he had been told to post ! 

He wondered if his wife could read the 
guilt in his eyes. He was conscious of 
nothing now but an intense desire to 
escape. In the hard, perfect atmos- 
phere of Roxburgh Avenue he was of no 
importance. He was merely a vague, 
puzzled-looking man who violated every 
one of its canons. His world, and the 
world of Roxburgh Avenue, were im- 
mense distances apart. Roxburgh 
Avenue represented the Concrete—he, 
the Abstract. 

Having rescued his book from the 
tableand navigated himself into the hall, 
he allowed Sabina, the perfect maid, to 
help him into his overcoat. Then he 
seized his hat—a hat Mrs. Dentin had 
told him a hundred times was a disgrace 
to the road. 

Mr. Dentin himself closed the hall 
door with unparalleled softness, and 
moved out of the front garden and down 
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the road at a pace that might be best 
described as a disguised run. 

The splendours of Roxburgh Avenue 
frowned upon him as he passed. He 
carried in his hand a black bag stuffed 
with books. 

Half an hour later, with his coat 
buttoned tight and his black bag firm in 
his grip, he ascended the piecrust-yellow 
slope which leads to the main portal of 
South Kensington Museum. During 
Mr. Dentin’s ascent of the tiled slope a 
curious metamorphosis took place in his 
manner—he became alert, eager, almost 
buoyant. If it had been possible for a 
man of such erudition to skip he would 
have skipped. He ascended the broad 
steps, and the tranquil gloom of the 
vast hall caressed and enveloped him, 
A stupendous serjeant towered above 
him. The serjeant’s twinkling breast 
informed the world that he had parti- 
cipated in eight battles. 

He saluted the little brown negative 
figure with the hat that was a “‘ disgrace 
to the street.” 

““Good morning, Professor,” he said. 

Dentin looked up at him. A different 
man now that his foot was—as it were— 
upon his native heath. ‘‘ Good morn- 
ing, Horton.” 

“IT beg your pardon, Professor,”’ con- 
tinued the serjeant. He spoke with a 
respect that would have amazed and 
possibly incensed Mrs. Dentin. “I 
beg your pardon, sir,’’ he said, “‘ but 
that foreign young gentleman——’”’ he 
pointed to a smart, dark-eyed young 
man, who sauntered in the lee of the 
elephant which dominates the centre of 
the floor. 

“Well,” said: Mr. 
about him ? ” 

The serjeant smiled confidentially. 
“ Nothing, sir, only he gave me a two- 
shilling piece to. point you out as you 
went by.” 

“Dear me!”’ said Mr. Dentin, quite 
startled. 

He showed momentary signs of dis- 
order, but the familiar outlines of the 
place restored his confidence. He hur- 
ried across the great hall, giving the 
young man a wide berth. Then he 
suddenly stopped and went cold all 
over. 





Dentin, ‘‘ what 
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His spectacles! Had he forgotten 
them ? 

He was blind as a bat without specta- 
cles. He dropped his bag and went 
with frantic haste through his pockets. 
“Ah!” He uttered a gasping sigh of 
joyful relief. 

“M’sieur’’—the young handsome 
foreigner who had desired to see him go 
by stood within a yard of him, hat in 
hand—‘‘ M’sieur, have I the honour to 
address Professor Dentin ? ” 

Mr. Dentin looked at him. “ Eh ?— 
I’ve found them!” he ejaculated. 
“ Yes—how do you do?” he said, sud- 
denly realising that the young man re- 
mained hat in hand before him. He 
held out a friendly hand. “I’m afraid I 
don’t know your name ? ” 

‘“M’sieur, my name is of no impor- 
tance,” answered the young stranger. 
“IT am but a humble student of the 
University of Paris. I have had the 
great honour of shaking your hand.” 

“ Yes,” said the Professor vaguely. 

He gathered up his bag. The young 
Frenchman seemed to want nothing else. 
He merely stood there reverently watch- 
ing Mr. Dentin’s little brown figure 
hurrying up the wide interior staircase. 
He remained uncovered until the Pro- 
fessor disappeared at the top; then he 
put on his hat, and walked out of the 
building. 

The serjeant at the door took the two- 
shilling piece from his vest pocket, and 
bit it surreptitiously. There was no 
doubt of its genuineness. 


II 


Professor Dentin’s study was the 
smallest and worst room in the house. 
Too many books, too few chairs, a desk 
and a reading-lamp formed its entire 
contents. 

At eight o’clock that evening the Pro- 
fessor sat in the study wearing evening 
clothes. Mrs. Dentin would have no 
evasion, no deviation from her in- 


flexible rule in regard to this sartorial 
duty—whether he liked it or not he was 
compelled at seven o’clock each evening 
to discard his shabby brown suit, and to 
armour himself in the black and white 
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of civilisation. Nevertheless in the se- 
crecy of his room he was able to add a 
touch of colour even to this costume. 
He wore a green-and-yellow smoking- 
cap with a jaunty green tassel, which 
tassel gave a certain animation to the 
scene as he nodded his head over his 
books. 

The Professor’s special life-work was 
the reconstruction in microcosm of the 
Neolithic Age. A side line in his re- 
search was the Science of Osteology— 
also in relation to his period. A bone 
twenty thousand years old gave him 
the joy that a new dress gives a débu- 
tante. 

He was now seated in his chair with 
the green-shaded reading-light full on 
his book—a big book—a massive book 
—written in German by Professor 
Humperdinck, and containing an ex- 
haustive commentary upon Dentin’s 
own discoveries. The title of this frank 
piece of flattery on the part of Herr 
Humperdinck was: Eine Untersuchung 
der Theonten eines Englischen Gelehrten. 

The Professor’s blissful absorption 
was shattered by the sound of firm foot- 
steps approaching in the passage outside, 
He had believed his wife to be out. The 
book on his knee closed. With an at- 
tempt to preserve his dignity in his own 
presence, the Professor moderately 
slowly—but not too slowly—removed 
the green-and-gold smoking-cap from 
his head, and placed it in a drawer of his 
desk. To say that he hid it in the 
drawer would be to overstate the case 
—he placed it there merely to avoid 
unsympathetic comment. 

““ My dear,” he said, “ I thought you 
were out.” 

He rose from his chair and looked at 
his wife, who stood in the open doorway. 
The Professor admitted to himself that 
she made an exceedingly handsome and 
dignified figure. She glittered coldly in 
black sequins. Her marble arms were 
gloved in white to the elbow, on her 
marble bosom rose and fell an Art 
Pendant of peridots and brilliants. 

‘This room’s fit to suffocate any one,”’ 
she said. She cast an ill-favoured glance 
at the closed windows. 

“T—I dislike draughts 

Mrs. Dentin looked at her husband, 
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and as she looked she wondered, as she 
had so often wondered before, why she 
had married him. She was a woman of 
ambitions—a woman who hankered 
after distinction and _ exceptional 
honours. Mr. Dentin was everything 
that she was not. He was indetermin- 
ate—he was vague. He was intolerable 
in a drawing-room—as an asset at a tea- 
party he was beneath contempt. All 
her friends looked upon her as a patient 
and long-suffering woman. But Mrs. 
Dentin admitted that she cared for her 
husband—there was something lovable 
in his nature that penetrated even her 
emotional cuticle. Nevertheless he was 
a failure. An undistinguished, obscure 
student, groping into a past that was so 
far away as to be beyond—Mrs. Dentin 
thought—interest to any human being. 
And in the matter of forgetting things 
that reminded Mrs, Dentin—— “‘ Where 
is that letter I gave you to post a fort- 
night ago? ”’ 

The Professor looked startled. 

He took it slowly out of the pocket of 
his dinner-jacket. The envelope was 
grimy and worn at the edges. 

“T thought so!’ said Mrs. Dentin. 
She snatched the letter from him. 
““ How on earth,” she questioned with 
restrained indignation, ‘ did it get into 
that suit ?” 

She was what she called “ bearing 
with him.” 

““T—I don’t know,” said the 
fessor, pondering uneasily. 

His wife’s fine gift of irony displayed 
itself. ‘‘ I suppose you took it out of 
your other suit and posted it in the 
pocket of that one, and thought it would 
reach its destination ! ’ 

She tore it into fragments, and flung 
it into his waste-paper basket. “‘ It’s 
no use posting it now!” She turned to 
go. ‘I shall be home at ten o’clock,”’ 
she said. “‘ Sabina will bring you your 
whisky-and-soda, and if you don’t open 
that window you'll probably die of suf- 
focation before I come back ! ” 

The next moment she was gone. 

The Professor stood with his back to 
the fire, until he heard a cab rattle away. 
Then he seated himself in his chair, and 
opened Professor Humperdinck’s monu- 
mental compliment to himself. 


Pro- 
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He became absorbed. 
He thought he felt a draught, and 
opened the drawer of his desk to take 
out his smoking-cap. That moment 
some one knocked at the door, and 
Sabina in her impeccable white cap and 
white frilled apron entered the room. 

“Tf you please, sir,”’ she said, “ there’s 
a man at the front door, and he won’t go 
away.” 

Professor Dentin, interrupted a second 
time that night, became masterfully 
indignant. He took off his spectacles. 
“Won't go away—eh ? ”’ he questioned, 

The Professor left his room, and de- 
scended the stairs. There was a weedy 
individual at the open hall-door; he 
held a palm ina pot on onearm. Fora 
person who had refused to go away he 
was singularly crouching and obsequi- 
ous. ‘‘ Business is that bad,” he said 

‘and I haven't sold a thing to-day ! ” 

“How dare you refuse to go away 
from my door ? ”’ said the Professor. 

The palm-laden stranger shook a 
melancholy head. “I didn’t refuse to 
go away. I asked the young lady if 
she’d give me anything—some old 
clothes—or a pair o’ boots—or any- 


thing! I’m not beggin’, sir, I’m sellin’ 
this ere palm. Nota bite ’ave I ’ad to- 
day——”’_ He paused. 

The Professor was touched. He 


looked at the palm—it was a quite ele- 
gant palm. A little attenuated and 
lackadaisical in manner, perhaps, but 
nevertheless presentable. He dismissed 
Sabina from the scene. The Professor’s 
charities existed secretly, after the 
manner of the green-and-gold smoking- 
cap. 

There was a brief colloquy between 
the Professor and the stranger on the 
doorstep. The Professor gave away an 
old overcoat that was hanging in the 
hall, and that had been despised by his 
wife for some years. This particular 
coat, once black, was now matured 
across the shoulders, down the back, and 
upon the exposed part of the sleeves, to 
a pleasant moss-green. The hawker in 
exchange gave the Professor the languid 
palm, and the Professor placed it in a 
conspicuous place in his wife’s perfect 
drawing-room. 

He went upstairs again with a sense 
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“Where is that letter I gave you to post a fortnight ago?” The Professor looked 
startled. He took it slowly out of the pocket of his dinner-jacket (fage 8). 
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of having achieved at least one small 
step towards the efficiency of the pattern 
husband. 

Mrs. Dentin discovered the palm in 
the morning and treated it with con- 
tempt. She withered it with a glance, 
and’ handed it to Sabina to decorate 
the kitchen windowsill. The Professor 
uttered a hopeless sigh and made no 
comment. 

The morning following the disap- 
pearance of the palm from the expensive 
drawing-room he received news of a 
Neolithic find in the Thames Valley 
not a dozen miles from his home. 

That afternoon he bade good-bye to 
his wife, took a bag packed with gar- 
ments to last him for a week—he was to 
be away that length of time—and de- 
parted. His wife, wearing an after- 
noon dress of which she was justly 
proud, waved him adieu from the door- 
step as he got into his cab. 

For a week following the Professor’s 
departure Mrs. Dentin busied herself 
with a general clean-up of. the house. 
As a concession she cleaned up his study 
among the other apartments, and had a 
ventilator put in his window there. 

When the house was as clean as a 
new pin—as she put it—at the end of 
the week, she folded her arms and sat 
down with a conqueror’s sigh of relief. 
She missed her husband now that he was 
away, but with characteristic strength 
of mind she refused to admit this 
weakness even to herself. If he had re- 
turned home at that time with muddy 
boots he would have heard of it. 

When the Professor had been absent 
for two weeks, she grew a little per- 
turbed. Even a prepaid wire to the 
farm-house where he was staying met 
with no reply. 

Mrs. Dentin decided to go in search 
of him. The Professor on a former 
occasion had wandered vaguely away. 
She had lost trace of him for a week, at 
the end of which time he reappeared 
with a prehistoric thigh-bone in his 
suit-case, and accompanied by a trunk 
full of what he called “ specimens.”’ 

Mrs. Dentin was putting on her hat in 
the bedroom when she saw a telegraph 
boy dismount from his bicycle at the 
iron gate of the garden. 
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Sabina brought her the telegram. 

Mrs. Dentin read it—uttered a cry— 
and fainted. The calamity that had 
overtaken her was cataclysmic—over- 
whelming. 

The Professor was dead. 

Two hours later at Walford, where he 
had been staying for the purpose of 
pursuing the new discoveries, she learnt 
the details of the catastrophe. Her 
husband had been only two days at 
the farm. On the second evening he 
received a telegram which appeared 
to excite him, and hurried from the 
house. That was the last that was seen 
of him. 

A body wearing a greenish-black over- 
coat, later recognised by Mrs. Dentin, 
had been fished from the river. The 
body had been in the water for some 
days. From letters in the overcoat 
pocket, however, it had been identified 
as that of Mr. Dentin. Mrs. Dentin, 
remorseful and inconsolable, wired for 
her uncle from Birmingham. 


III 


The blinds in Romanshorn Villa, both 
front and back, were all drawn down. 
Mrs. Dentin was seated in the armchair 
in the dining-room. There were three 
rolls of crépe, cut on the cross, on the 
mahogany table. A smooth-mannered, 
black-garbed young lady, with a yellow 
tape-measure, narrated exclusive in- 
formation as to the latest fashions for 
impressing upon the public the intensity 
of a widow’s sorrow. 

Mrs. Dentin, handsome woman as she 
was, scarcely listened. She was genu- 
inely and deeply bereaved. Even the 
charm of black had as yet failed to fight 
its way into the company of that grief. 

Her husband, an obscure but labor- 
ious Reconstructor of the Past, now be- 
came in her eyes a pathetic and helpless 
figure whom she had subdued, whom she 
had tried as it were to crush in the 
perfect suburban mould. But he had 
been amiable under discipline. And if 
he did forget to post letters, what of it ? 
She forgave him—she forgave him all 
his little weaknesses. 

When the dressmaker, assisted by an 


underling, departed with the crépe and 
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the cashmere, Mrs. Dentin took out her 


handkerchief and cried softly. Since 
her return home the night before she had 
not had time to indulge her own feel- 
ings. There had been a succession of 
excitements. Her uncle from Birming- 
ham had arrived with a swiftness that 
almost amounted to alacrity. He was 
the member of Mrs. Dentin’s family who 
always ‘‘managed”’ these things. He 





was a large glum Midland manufacturer 
with a hard eye. 


His gift of organisa- 
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ture designed for the purpose of arous- 
ing comment. But Mrs. Dentin said 
nothing. Her uncle cleared his throat. 
Then Sabina entered bearing three tele- 
grams. 

Mrs. Dentin opened and read them. 


‘““ The Professors of Bonn University 
mourn the loss of their great colleague, 
and humbly offer their profoundest 
sympathy. 


(Signed) ‘‘ HENCKEL.” 





“Sabina,” said the Professor, “can you tell me what——” But Sabina had fled (page 93). 


tion was undeniable, and he had an 
excessive fondness for exercising it—he 
never failed to be in at the death. 

She wept quietly for ten minutes or so. 
Then her uncle came into the room. It 
was quite in order that widows should 
weep, therefore he made no comment. 
But there was a strange light in his hard 
eyes. Under his arm rested a bundle 
of newspapers. He placed them on the 
polished surface of the dining-table. 

His niece looked up at him, red-eyed 
—and put away her handkerchief. Her 
uncle’s attitude was dramatic—his pos- 





She read the second telegram, wherein 
“ Professor Osnikoff of the University 
of Budapest ” stated that he was irre- 
trievably bereaved. 

The third telegram stated that. the 
Men of Science of the whole of France 
were overwhelmed by the news. 

Mrs. Dentin as she read the telegrams 
handed them in turn to the manu- 
facturer from Birmingham. She could 
make nothing of them. But her Uncle’s 
practised brain had already been stimu- 
lated by the newspapers. He laid the 
telegrams on the table and took up 7 he 
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Daily Telegraph. Two columns were 
devoted to the late Professor’s achieve- 
ments. Mrs. Dentin stared bewildered. 
She could scarcely believe her eyes. 
She had no idea of anything of the sort ; 
it seemed incredible that all these people 
could have thought so much of Charles ! 
Only when she had looked through half- 
a-dozen newspapers, and received a 
score of telegrams and cables, many of 
them bearing the greatest names in the 
scientific world, did it dawn upon her 
that her husband had been a great man. 

In all their married life the idea that 
Charles, the quiet little man who kept a 
secret smoking-cap in the drawer of his 
desk, possessed the elements of great- 
ness, had never entered her mind. It 
seemed incredible ! 

Uncle George from Birmingham also 
thought it incredible. He remembered 
that he had been rather short with 
Charles, and that he had entertained a 
secret contempt of him. In Birming- 
ham, in the bosom of his family, he had 
openly referred to Charles’s work as 
“ footling.”’ 

The phenomena of the telegrams 
were dwarfed by what happened on the 
day of the funeral, when Romanshorn 
Villa became crowded with strange and 
distinguished-looking men. Professor 
Klomvorowski, representing his brethren 
of the University of Moscow, was there, 
together with a floral token purchased 
regardless of expense. Humperdinck of 
Leipzig was represented by a colleague 
who happened to be in London. The 
young Frenchman, Monsieur Ettienne, 
who had met the Professor in the great 
hall of Kensington Museum was there 
also. He brought with him a wreath 
of Immortelles that looked like a life- 
belt. There were tears in his eyes when 
he took the widow’s hand. 

“It is on behalf of my colleagues of 
the University of Paris,’”’ he explained, 
indicating his wreath. ‘‘ And this,’”’ he 
said, showing her a much smaller token 
of flowers, ‘‘ is from that great man”’ 


here he paused reverentially—‘‘ Mon- 
sieur Emile Fabre, who has permitted 
me to offer it in his name.” 

On this last eventful morning Mrs. 
Dentin’s Uncle George was at his best. 
organisation 


The was perfect. He 
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marshalled the strange Professors with 
the facility of a major-domo. The 
dining-room table was moved into the 
drawing-room, and refreshments laid 
upon it. When the hour for the funeral 
arrived, curious and deeply impressed 
neighbours gasped with amazement at 
the profusion of floral wreaths that were 
carried from Romanshorn Villa and 
placed on the coffin, completely filling 
the glass interior of the hearse. Even 
then a second coach was requisitioned 
and loaded with anchors, wreaths and 
broken floral columns. 

Uncle George came out of the draw- 
ing-room wiping his lips, and took his 
niece to her coach. She looked superb 
in her black widow’s weeds. She knew 
that she looked superb, and she walked 
superbly, a picture of perfect resignation 
—the perfect widow of a great man. 
She sat upright in the carriage with her 
gloved hands folded on her lap—from 
the windows her calm profile and the 
ample contour of her bodice were visible 
to the neighbours as the cortége slowly 
moved away. 

She was the widow of a great man—a 
person of immense importance. Next 
to Charles, under his burden of flowers, 
she knew that she was the centre of in- 
terest—even in her bereavement she was 
to be envied. 

Those friends of hers, now doubtless 
concealed behind window curtains of 
houses abutting her own, those friends 
with undistinguished husbands—how 
they must have envied her! Vain 
thoughts flashed through her mind. 
Why hadn’t she known of Charles's 
greatness when he was alive? What 
opportunities missed ! She would have 
treated him with greater consideration 
if she had known he was a great man. 

What a pity! What a thousand 
pities! The bearded Russian Professor 
had actually shed tears when he spoke 
of Charles. Howstrange these men were! 
Then the young Frenchman with the 
handsome eyes, he too had been visibly 
affected. 

Out of the corner of her eye Mrs. 
Dentin saw neighbours peering from 
behind curtains. Let them peer! It 
wasn’t every day that Roxburgh Avenue 
knew a funeral of that distinction. 
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Was it not a fact that in the carriage 
following hers, with her Uncle George, 
sat Sir Ray Yorke, representing the 
British Association or the Royal Society, 
she was not quite sure which? And 
was there not another Professor there 
who was a baronet ? The occasion was 
a sad one—the culmination of a Tragedy. 
3ut indubitably it was a Triumphant 
Tragedy. 

Mrs. Dentin grew almost complacent. 
The March wind whirled through the 
open window. She drew up the sash 
elegant resignation in every gesture: 
her role was queenly, elegant resigna- 
tion; it was not permissible that she 
should attend the last rites with red 
eyes or pinched nose. 

The cortége as viewed by Sabina from 
her upper window of Romanshorn Villa 
was something to be remembered to the 
last days of one’s life. It extended the 
entire length of the Avenue. Sabina 
glanced across the road. ‘‘ Match that 
if you can, my lady!” she ejaculated 
under her breath, as she eyed the peer- 
ing servant in the villa opposite. 


Half an hour later a shrinking, delin- 
quent brown figure edged its way along 
the empty Avenue, hesitated a minute 
at the gate of Romanshorn Villa, then 
entered the little garden. The figure, in 
a hat that for years had shocked the 
road, paused for a few minutes on the 
doorstep of the house, and engaged in a 
vague search for a latchkey. 

A minute later the figure opened the 
door, hung up its shocking hat in the 
hall, and noticing that the house ap- 
peared empty, and that the drawing- 
room door was ajar, ventured into it, and 
gave an ejaculation of mild surprise. 

Having searched for his spectaclesand 
put them on his nose, the Professor in- 
spected the room before him with some- 
thing like bewilderment on his gentle 
features. The bewilderment was mixed 


with doubt as to the accuracy of his 
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own understanding. He looked at his 
watch. It was morning—and yet there 
was every evidence of a party having 
been recently given in the drawing- 
room. 

He advanced towards the dining- 
room table which had been imported 
into the room, and which now. stood 
against the wall ; on the table were half- 
a-dozen plates of biscuits, wine, cakes 
and sponge fingers. There were three 
more or less depleted decanters of 
sherry also upon the table, and scattered 
about, after the fashion of pawns in 
the game of chess, a dozen empty 
glasses. 

There had clearly been a jollification 
of unusual importance. The Professor 
wondered nebulously what it could have 
been. What festivity could have been 
of sufficient importance to induce his 
wife to use her best cut glass ? 

The sight of the discarded refresh- 
ments reminded him at length that he 
was hungry. He had that morning re- 
turned from an absorbing find in a 
remote corner of Yorkshire, a find that 
obliterated anything the Thames Valley 
had to show. He took off his specta- 
cles, cleaned and replaced them, and 
poured himself a glass of sherry. He 
took a sponge finger, and as he stood in 
the middle of the floor and raised the 
sherry glass to his lips the door slowly 
opened and Sabina came in. 

“Sabina,” said the Professor in his 
slow, beneficent tones, “‘ can you tell me 
what- se 

But Sabina had fled. 

The Professor heard a scream that 
seemed to him to lift the roof—then the 
banging of a door—the sound of running 
but receding footsteps. 

“An extraordinary manifestation,” 
murmured the Professor, shaking his 
head. ‘A most extraordinary manifes- 
tation.”’ 

He sat down and poured himself out 
another glass of sherry. 

LAURENCE CLARKE. 
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N a certain morning 
thesteamship Vathek 
was sighted twomiles 
off a port on the west 
coast of Africa, driv- 
ing shoreward. She 
did not reply to sig- 
nals. Her smokeless 
funnel and yellow masts yawed from side 
to side in the swing of the sea’s trough. 

Through glasses, nothing wrong with 
her could be detected, save that one 
of her boats was missing. She was 
floating on an even keel. 

A motor launch was sent out to her. 
When she came alongside there was no 
reply to a hail, nor was any one to be 
seen. On going aboard, the decks were 
found to be strewn with dead bodies. 
Several cabins were locked from the 
inside, and in them more dead were 
discovered. A rapid examination re- 
vealed nothing wrong with her engines. 
The main throttle was closed. Her fires 
were out, but the ship was sound, en 
gines and hull. 

With the least possible delay, the 
steamship Vathek was taken in tow by 








two tugs and handed over to the port 
authorities. It was feared a pestilence 
had stricken the ship. The stench 
from her was abominable. 


The s.s. Vathek was an ocean-going 
steamer of 10,000 tons. Her average 
speed was thirteen knots. She was 
fully manned by a crew of eighty officers 
and men all told, and had accommo- 
dation for sixty passengers. Her cargo 
was valuable, consisting of meat, and 
in addition she carried a quarter of a 
million pounds’ worth of specie, in the 
form of gold bars. 

Three weeks before she was sighted 
off the coast of Africa, she left a South 
American port. She was a day late in 
starting, and the passengers, who had 
come aboard, whiled away the time in 
watching the clattering steam winches 
working the derricks which hoisted the 
quarters of frozen meat from the lighter 
alongside, down to the hold of the ship. 

Some of them grumbled, others en- 
joyed the scene of activity—the dock 
hands in blue overalls and red neck- 
cloths, the shrieking winches, the tall, 
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vellow derrick-booms swirling inboard 
from the lighter, the cry of the men deep 
down in the hold among the pipes in 
which brine circulated at a temperature 
far below zero. 

Towards evening the loading was 


finished. The lighters turned their 
ugly noses against the tide. The men 
poured down the gangway towards 
brightly lighted wine-shanties, where 
pianos were already tinkling. The 
winches were silent, the hatches were 
covered over with tarpaulins. Out of 
the shadows a couple of red-and-green 
tugs slipped alongside, spitting steam 
from leaky tubing. The gangway was 
taken up, and the anchor hauled in, 
thick with brown slime. 

By the time the passengers were in the 
saloon for dinner the Vathek was steal- 
ing gingerly down the dock to the river. 

Her commander, Captain John Leith, 
felt no anxiety about the voyage, in 
spite of the valuable cargo under his 
care. From South America to London 
the run had few perils, and his only 
thought was to make the passage in 
record time. For Captain Leith had 
traded for twenty years, and his know- 
ledge of the currents was unique, so 
that many of his brethren in the mer- 
chant service marvelled at the way the 
Vathek usually managed to get berthed 
in London just one day ahead of the 
advertised time of arrival. 

He stood on the bridge with the river 
pilot, who was chewing olives, and de- 
liberated whether he should set the 
course fifty miles south or fifty miles 
north of a certain bunch of rocks in 
mid-ocean. By the time the Vathek 
was in the roads and had cast off her 
tugs, he had decided to go fifty miles 
south of the rocks. Now the currents in 
those latitudes carry driftwood on to the 
coast of Africa, four hundred miles away. 

That night Captain Leith did not go 
down to the saloon, partly because it 
was his duty to be on the bridge till the 
ship was clear of the river, and partly 
because the thought of facing a fresh 
set of passengers was irksome to him. 

Although he was a man of education 
and genial temper, he would have much 
preferred to have the Vathek carry cargo 
alone For then his company regula- 
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tions would have allowed him to take 
his wife along with him every third 
or fourth voyage, which would have 
been ample compensation, in his opinion, 
for the loss of passengers. 

About nine o’clock he went into his 
cabin to get his tobacco pouch. He sat 
down for a minute to fill his pipe, when 
a voice at the door made him look up. 

“ Captain Leith ? ”’ 

“Yes. Come inside.” 

A small man, old and bowed, crept 
into the cabin. He was wrapped in a 
heavy ulster, and wore a travelling-cap 
of quaint design strapped over his ears 
and under his chin. 

‘““My name is Ibbotstein.” 

“Oh, yes.”’ Captain Leith rose and 
shook hands. ‘ Sit down, Mr. Ibbot- 
stein. Let me see—I think you are at 
my table in the saloon ? ’ 

“Yes, yes.”” Mr. Ibbotstein’s tones 
were querulous and impatient. He sat 
down. ‘I wish to ask you a question, 
Captain Leith. There is a rumour 
going round the ship that we are carry- 
ing specie. Is that true? ”’ 

Captain Leith shrugged his shoulders. 
“Possibly, Mr. Ibbotstein.” 

“You do not deny it, then ?’ 

The captain smiled. “‘No; I do 
not deny it.” 

Mr. Ibbotstein threw up his hands 
with a gesture of despair. “If I had 
known that, I should not have travelled 
by this boat ! ’’ he exclaimed with shrill 
vehemence. 

“Why not?” demanded the cap- 
tain in astonishment. 

The other leaned forward. “ Be- 
cause the presence of specie on board 
makes for danger,” he whispered, shak- 
ing a trembling hand. ‘‘ Who knows 
but what there may be robbers on 
board ? Who knows but what mutiny 
may arise? Oh, it is terrible! I am 
in delicate health; I am an old man. 
I cannot afford to take these risks.”’ 

Captain Leith suppressed the pic- 
turesque profanity that rose to his lips, 
and set himself squarely to the task of 
quieting the fears of his visitor. He 
appeared to succeed in some degree, for 
Ibbotstein left his cabin in a calmer 
state of mind. He returned in a 
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he whispered, in agitation. ‘‘ This gold 
is not stored near my cabin?’’ Hecame 
nearer. ‘“‘ They might use dynamite !”’ 

“No, Mr. Ibbotstein ; the specie is 
nowhere near the cabins.” 

“Ah, that is a_ blessing! 
night, captain! ”’ 

Next morning found the captain in a 
bad temper. The Vathek had been de- 
layed for six hours in transhipping the 
pilot to the lightship at the mouth of 
the river, owing to rough weather. He 
came down to breakfast and greeted the 
passengers at his table curtly. 

Mr. Ibbotstein, by the light of day, 
was a fragile old man, with white hair, 
a white, straggling moustache, twitch- 
ing, short-sighted eyes and untidy, 
food-soiled clothes. He sat next the 
captain. Of the other three passengers 
at the table, one was a large, quiet man, 
with a Spanish cast of features and 
English eyes and moustache. The cap- 
tain put him down as being of mixed 
parentage. His name was Rallty. The 
remaining two were both married 
women going to spend a holiday in 
England. 

Rallty and Ibbotstein seemed com- 
plete strangers. 

Since conversation turned mainly on 
the trouble with the pilot, the captain 
finished his breakfast quickly and went 
on deck. Here he found a young man 
lying on a deck-chair and covered by a 
rug, who told him that his name was 
Romero, that he was an Argentine, and 
that he was recovering from the effects 
of a severe operation, which prevented 
him from walking for any length of time. 
The captain went among the other 
passengers for the rest of the morning, 
who pestered him with questions until, 
feeling he had done his duty, he retired 
to his cabin for a quiet smoke with the 
doctor. 

For the first week the voyage was un- 
eventful. The weather in the tropics 
was moderately cool. The sea was 
calm, and the passengers passed the 
time in reading, playing cards, or deck 
games, and criticising each other. One 
or two cliques were formed, but the 
captain noticed that Ibbotstein, Rallty 
and Romero did not speak either to 
the passengers or to each other. Mr. 
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Ibbotstein spent most of his time in 
the music-room, writing in a diary or 
reading. Mr. Rallty paced the deck 
alone, smoking cigars and gazing at the 
horizon. The invalid Romero re- 
mained motionless in his chair on the 
leeward side of the deck, and usually 
appeared to be asleep. At meal-times 
he rose with difficulty and limped to 
the saloon. 

Romero was medium-sized, but his 
graceful, slim build made him look 
tall. Hedressed entirely in black. His 
complexion was sallow, and had it not 
been for his eyes there was nothing 
about him to arouse interest. But 
under his long, black lashes there lay 
strange depths—dark, steady eyes, 
with so wide a range of expression that 
they seemed capable of more eloquence 
than his lips. 

On the rare occasions that he spoke 
to any one he showed great courtesy of 
manner, and a pleasant smile lingered 
on his face for long after the conver- 
sation, as if he dwelt on its memory 
with enjoyment. He seemed incapable 
of violence. A gentle, fatigued look 
rested on his features, and when he lay 
on his deck-chair he seemed saturated 
in the delightful tranquil indolence of a 
drug-taker. When the doctor saw 
him he instantly thought of opium ; 
and once, in a conversation, he tried to 
sound him on that point. But to sound 
the deeps of Mr. Romero’s heart was an 
impossibility—for a man. 

On the eighth day of the trip Mr. 
Romero, who sat at the chief engineer’s 
table, was moved to make a languid in- 
quiry in perfect English. His question 
referred to the process used for keeping 
the frozen meat at the proper tempera- 
ture. 

The chief engineer explained that 
the essential part of the process lay in 
the evaporation of ammonia, which, in 
passing from the liquid to the gaseous 
state, absorbed heat, and consequently 
lowered the surrounding temperature. 

“Ah, yes!” said Mr. Romero. 
‘Then you carry several tons of liquid 
ammonia, I suppose ? ’ 

“ That is so.” 

“And you obtain your necessary 
pressure by machinery ? ” 
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‘ There is a special refrigerating plant 
abaft the main engine. Would you 
care to see it?” 

Mr. Romero seemed willing to see it. 
The subject interested him, he ex- 
plained, because physical chemistry 
was one of his hobbies. ‘‘ One question 
more, chief,’’ he said lazily. ‘‘ Sup- 
posing that all this liquid ammonia 
under pressure escaped into the atmos- 
phere, what- would happen ? ” 

The chief engineer smiled grimly. 
“There would be sudden death for a 
good many of us, Mr. Romero. Pro- 
vided there was a good breeze to blow 
the fumes away, the mortality would 
be less vs 
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“Really! Then ammonia gas is 
fatal? ”’ 
“Tnstantaneously fatal, in large 


quantities. 
Mr. Romero seemed — shocked. 
“ Terrible ! ”’ he muttered. He 


signed to the steward to bring him 
another bottle of Vichy water, which 
was his sole liquid refreshment. “I 
must see this refrigerating plant,” he 
observed. 

‘““ Any time between tea and dinner, 
Mr. Romero,” said the chief engineer 
heartily. ‘I reckon it will not be in 
my time that the ammonia valve blows 
off in this ship!” 


“ Abt, the ammonia valve! Thank 
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The captain rose, and went across to the safe. Immediately his back was turned a quiet 


look was exchanged by the three at the table (fave 98). 
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you, chief; I shall come down at six 
to-night.”’ 

At six o'clock, smiling blandly, Mr. 
Romero descended the iron stairs that 
led to the refrigerating plant. He 
charmed the chief engineer by his in- 
telligent questions. He laid his grace- 
ful hands on the snow-covered pipes, 
and declared he enjoyed the sensation 
of cold. He inspected the gauges, 
and seemed surprised at the enormous 


pressures they registered. He mar- 
velled at the huge ammonia-tanks, 


made keen inquiries about the calcium 
barrels, and became quite enthusiastic 
when a thermometer was hauled up 
by its chain from one of the sealed holds 
and showed a temperature of twenty de- 
grees below zero. He learnt the differ- 
ence between chilled meat and frozen 
meat, and even entered into a question 
of thermo-dynamics with intelligence. 
He begged permission to come down 
now and then and watch the engines. 
This was granted. Finally, he im- 
plored the chief engineer to accompany 
him to his cabin for a little light re- 
freshment. In short, he made a most 
favourable impression. 

Captain Leith from time to time 
rallied Mr. Ibbotstein on his nervous- 
ness at the outset of the voyage. He 
would come up stealthily behind him 
and in a hoarse whisper inquire if there 
were any robbers on board. 

Mr. [bbotstein took the chaff in ad- 
mirable spirit, and frequently pressed 
the captain to accompany him to the 
smoke-room, where the bar was always 
open. 

“T don’t think you need be afraid 
this trip,’’ said the captain, on one occa- 
sion as they sat together. “If you 
told me there was a thief aboard I 
should be very much surprised.”’ 

“Ah, you are what you call pulling 
a leg, captain,” chuckled Mr. Ibbot- 
stein, in his broken English. ‘“ I have 
no fears now.’’ He beckoned to the 
steward to replenish the _ glasses. 
“ This gold,” he said at length, ‘‘ must 
worry you.” 

“Not a bit of it!” 
tain Leith. 


exclaimed Cap- 
“Tt lies safe enough under 


the floor of the saloon.” 
“Ah, that’s a safe place indeed!” 
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echoed Ibbotstein, 
hands. 

The strong-room in which the specie 
was kept was situated, as the captain 
said, under the floor of the saloon. In 
Captain Leith’s opinion it was the worst 
place in the whole ship, for at night- 
time it was a solitary spot. In fact, 
he had decided to ask the company in 
London to build a strong-room on the 
bridge deck, within sight of the bridge, 
where every one could see what was 
going on at all times of the day and 
night. The keys to the strong-room 
were kept in a steel box in a safe in the 
captain’s cabin. 

On the night of the eighth day out, 
Captain Leith entertained Mr. Ibbot- 
stein and Mr. Rallty in his cabin. A 
game of cards was proposed, and for a 
fourth Ibbotstein suggested Mr. Ro- 
mero. 

In a short time Romero limped into 
the cabin. 

“T don’t know whether you know 
these gentlemen,” said the captain. 

Mr. Romero smiled slightly, and shook 
his head. 

After the necessary introductions, 
they sat down at the table. 

“What shall it be: bridge, poker, 
Trench baccarat, Newmarket, or 
what ?”’ asked the captain genially. 
“Up in my cabin you may play what 
game you like as long as you don’t talk 
about it afterwards.” 

“Shall we play poker ? ” 
Rallty. 

“ Certainly.” 

The game was started. 

“We need change, captain,” said 
Romero. “I have only got gold on me.” 

“ T have plenty of change in my safe.”’ 

The captain rose, and went across to 
the safe. Immediately his back was 
turned a quiet look was exchanged by 
the three men at the table. 

The interior of the safe was clearly 
visible. 

Ibbotstein shook his head. 

The captain returned to the table, 
and laid a bag of silver on the cloth. 

They played for half an hour, and the 
luck was fairly even. Although they 
might have won money from the cap- 
tain, they did not try to, for at sea 
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card-sharpers very rarely take money 
out of any one connected with the 
ship. 

At ten o’clock a quartermaster came 
to the door of the cabin and delivered 
a message. 

“Excuse me a moment, gentlemen,”’ 
said Captain Leith. ‘‘ I am wanted on 
the bridge. Please go on playing.” 

He left the cabin. 

“Quick !”’ said Ibbotstein, in a low 
voice. 

Instantly Rallty left the table. He 
went to the safe, taking from his pocket 
asmall square of tin with a long handle. 
The square was cut to the middle line 
into five strips. He inserted it into 
the lock, and turned it swiftly round. 
When he took it out each strip was bent 
back at different levels, corresponding 
with the five wards of the patent 
lock. 

When the captain came back the 
three men were playing poker with grave 
attention. 

Somehow, probably by chance, the 
captain won money that night. At 
three in the morning, after drinking 
two bottles of champagne ordered by 
Ibbotstein, the party broke up, on the 
best of terms. 

“ Very good sportsmen,” thought the 
captain, as he put his winnings into the 
safe before turning in. 

Next day Mr. Rallty remained in his 
cabin. He complained of feeling sea- 
sick. The doctor visited, and_pre- 
scribed a perfectly harmless and use- 
less drug, chatted a short time, and left 
him. 

‘T’ll come and see you at four this 
afternoon,’ he remarked, before closing 
the door. 

Chance directed the doctor’s foot- 
steps to Mr. Rallty’s cabin half an hour 
before four. He knocked. 

“Ts that you?” said a voice. 

“Yes,” replied the doctor absently. 

The door was unlocked. 

“Come in,”’ said the voice. 

The doctor entered. Mr. Rallty was 
sitting up in his berth. Before him 
was a leather roll of tools. He held in 


one hand what appeared to be a half- 
finished key ; 
a small file. 


in the other hand was 
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“You are late,” said Mr. Rallty, 


without looking up. 

‘Early, you mean,” said the doctor. 
“I’m half an hour before my time. I 
could not sleep this afternoon.” 

Mr. Rallty was a man of great pre- 
sence of mind. He laid down the key, 
and rolled up the tools quite calmly. 
He was wise enough not to trust him- 
self to speak. His voice might have 
betrayed a tremor. 

“What are you doing? ”’ asked the 
doctor, with interest, sitting down on 
the camp-stool in the cabin. 

“T am making a key,” said Mr. 
Rallty, settling himself on the pillows. 
He looked at the doctor. ‘I have lost 
the key of my trunk,” he added. 

The doctor instinctively looked at the 
cabin trunk under the berth. In its 
lock he saw a key. Mr. Rallty, who 
could not see his trunk from where he 
lay, watched the doctor’s eyes, and de- 
duced from them that he had not taken 
out the key from the lock, as he thought. 
For he usually kept the key in his 
pocket, but to-day, when he had opened 
the trunk to get out his tools he had 
forgotten to replace it in his waist- 
coat, which hung from the hook on the 
door. 

“Ah, yes,” he said. ‘‘ You see a key 
there already. But that is not the 
right key. It is a key belonging to 
another trunk which is in the hold. I 
thought it might fit, but | et 
Rallty shrugged his shoulders. 

“What a strange occupation !”’ 
the doctor thoughtfully. 

Again Mr. Rallty shrugged his shoul- 
ders. ‘‘ Certainly,” he admitted. “ But 
I am skilled in metal work. It amuses 
me. For instance, I often spend a 
holiday in making a clock.” 

There was a pause. 

“Tt must be difficult to make a key,’ 
said the doctor at length. 

“On the contrary. Nothing is so 
simple. In this case it is more than 
simple. I remember clearly the for- 
mation of the key.”’ 

The doctor leant forward and picked 
something off the floor. It was the tin 
facsimile of the key to the captain's 
safe. He held it up and examined it. 

“ That,” said Mr. Rallty, with a 


said 
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yawn, “is the model which I cut from 
memory.” 

“It is a large key 
lock, surely ? ”’ 

“Oh no; I do not think so. How- 
ever, we shall see when it is finished.” 

After a pause the doctor said : “ You 
are better ? ”’ 

“Thank you, yes. 
get up.” 

When the doctor had left him Rallty 
remained for some moments with his 
eyes closed. Then with a swift move- 
ment he locked the cabin door and con- 
tinued his work. 

The doctor went up to the captain’s 
cabin. ‘ There’s a fellow on board who 
spends his time in making keys,’ he 
observed. 

“Well?” 

“ That Mr. Rallty.”’ 

“ Rallty is all right. 
sportsman.”’ 

The captain went over to the safe 
and examined the steel box which held 
the keys of the strong-room under the 
floor of the saloon. 

“How could he possibly make a key 
to fit this safe, doctor ? ”’ 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders. 
“There have been some robberies in 
connection with specie that beat the 
imagination,” he said. “Mind you, 
there may be nothing in it.” 

When he had gone the captain slipped 
a panel back in the wall. It disclosed 
the door of another safe. In a few 
moments the steel box was transferred 
from one to the other. 

That evening the captain decided to 
play poker again with the three passen- 
gers. Towards midnight, when three 
bottles of champagne, supplied by Ib- 
botstein, had been drunk, the captain 
went out on the bridge to give some 
orders. Almost before he had left the 
cabin Rallty had opened the safe. 

The steel box had vanished. 

Swiftly and silently the door was 
closed and locked and the game resumed. 

“It has gone,” murmured Rallty. 


too large for that 


To-night I shall 


He’s a good 


“They must have been suspicious. 
The doctor—— 
The captain entered at that moment. 
“Let us play baccarat,” said Ibbot- 
stein with a smile. 
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bling game. I will take a bank for 
twenty pounds.” 

“Bet on my side, captain,” said 
Rallty. ‘‘l always win. But don’t be 
afraid to double when you lose.” 

At dawn the three passengers went 
down to Rallty’s cabin. 

“Failure number one,” 
stein cheerfully. 

Rallty began speaking rapidly in 
Spanish. 

“Yes,” interrupted Ibbotstein. ‘“ No 
doubt the doctor became suspicious. 
It was silly of you——’”’ 

A furious discussion arose. They all 
spoke together, gesticulating with their 
hands. For if a Spaniard’s hands are 
tied he finds it almost impossible to 
speak. 

“Be quiet,” said Ibbotstein sud- 
denly. ‘‘ We shall be overheard.”’ 

There was a silence. In the next 
cabin they heard a woman cough. 

“It is allright. She does not under- 
stand Spanish,” said Rallty, lighting a 
cigar. , 

“What is to be done?” demanded 
Ibbotstein, rubbing his hands together 
thoughtfully. 

“T have a plan,” said Romero. 

“Ah, you havea plan? What is it?” 

“One moment. Let me think.” 

He sat down on the camp-stool and 
passed his thin, delicate hands over his 
black hair. “‘ Yesterday I went to see 
the refrigerating machinery,” he said, 
“and something occurred to me.” 

“We are waiting,” said Ibbotstein 
impatiently. 

“It is a dangerous plan.” 

“So much the better.” 

“Tt involves loss of life—of many 
lives.”’ 

‘“ How many ? ” 

“ Of every one—save ourselves.”’ 

They looked at him attentively. He 
raised his eyes slowly to Ibbotstein. 
“We shall escape,’’ he said, smiling. 
exclaimed the old man. 

“You are going to sink the ship ? ’ 
asked Rallty. 

“No. At least—— 

“What, then ? ” 

“When every one is dead we shall 
sink the ship.” 

“Ah!” The others drew closer. 


said Ibbot- 





** Good ! ”’ 


” 


He paused. 
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Ibbotstein was struggling with the rope when the fumes poured, silent and invisible, over 
him. Rallty took a wild jump over the side (fage 704). 
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“Speak softly,” said Ibbotstcin. 

“ That is, after we have taken the 
gold,” muttered Romero, correcting 
liimself. 

He unfolded his plot. He talked 
slowly to make his audience understand 
every detail. When he had finished 
Rallty relit hiscigar. Ibbotstein mused 
in silence. 

“You are sure it is possible? ’’ he 
inguired. 

“ Certainly. 
tions.” 

“It must be done at night,’ said 
Rallty. ‘“We must learn how to 
launch a boat.”’ 

‘““ That is easy.” 

“Very well,” said 
am ready.” 

After a time they left Rallty and 
went quietly to their cabins. 

Next day at noon the bell on the 
bridge rang loudly for boat drill, and it 
was to be observed that Ibbotstein, 
Rallty and Romero watched the tech- 
nique with close attention. On the 
Vathek the boats were carried on davits 
already swung out over the side, so that 
launching them was a matter of a few 
seconds. 

Then Mr. Ibbotstein, accompanied by 
Mr. Romero, paid a visit to the engine- 
room and took a great interest in every- 
thing that the third engineer showed 
them. Mr. Romero seemed especially 
delighted with the set of powerful 
pumps which were used for emptying 
and filling the ballast-tanks. 

“These pumps have, of course, no 
connection with the main engines ? ”’ he 
inquired. ‘‘ Ah, I thought not. They 
are obviously quite separate. Then 
you say that sixty tons of water out of 
the port ballast-tank would actually 
capsize the ship? Really, that is ex- 
traordinary ! ”’ 

On the thirteenth day of the voyage 
it was arranged that a concert should be 
given by the passengers. Captain Leith 
took the chair at nine o’clock, and the 
entertainment opened with a_ good 
rousing chorus. The promenade deck 
was deserted until nine-thirty, when 
three figures appeared at the head of 
the companion way, and stroiled to- 
wards a shady corner. The figures 
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were those of Ibbotstein, Romero and 
Rallty. 

They leaned over the rail and watched 
the phosphorescent water foam past the 
ship’s side. 

It was a perfect night, without a 
breath of wind. 


Mr. Ibbotstein made a_ remark. 
You can launch the boat ? 
The others nodded. Mr. Ibbotstcin 
continued softly. ‘We should be 
about thirty miles from the islands. 
When you open the valve ’’—he turned 
slightly in the direction of Romero 
“then go straight up to the boat. I 
shall be there with Rallty. That, of 
course, is after the engines have 
stopped.”’ 

He felt in his pocket, and took out a 
small glass bottle. ‘‘ Here is the acid,” 
he said. 

“ Do not forget to pour it on the right 
bearing,” said Romero. 

“No, no. You showed me it yester- 
day.” 

‘““ The bearing should run hot in about 
five minutes,’ murmured Romero. 
“ They will have to stop the engines. 
A minute after they have stopped I 
shall open the valve.” 

“Ts it not risky for you ? ” 

“Oh, no. I have a chemical on my 
handkerchief. I shall have time to 
escape. I need not breathe till I am up 
on the boat deck with you. But do not 
attempt to launch the boat till I am 
there.” 

“When the fumes have cleared off we 
will row back for the gold,” said Ibbot- 
stein. ‘Then you, Romero, will start 
the pumps and empty the tanks on one 
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side. Then she will capsize, is it not 
so?” 
“Yes. There will be enough steam 


in the boilers to do that. If not——’” 
~ a. moe?’ 

“There are other ways.” 

There was a short silence. From the 
brightly lit music-room a girl’s voice 
sounded sweetly. Then, by common 
consent, they went into the empty 
smoking-room. Ibbotstein pressed an 
electric bell, and ordered a bottle of 
champagne. 

When the wine was sparkling in the 
three glasses they looked at each other. 
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“ Salut,” murmured Ibbotstein, and 
they drank in silence. ‘‘ Now,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘I will go to the engine-room.”’ 

He went out, slowly, an old bent 
figure, with one hand in his side- pocket 
where the flask of acid lay. 

After a moment Romero followed him. 
Rallty sat motionless, engrossed in the 
label on the champagne-bottle. Five 
minutes passed. ‘hen the rhythm of 
the engines ceased, and many lesser 
sounds hitherto drowned by the ccn- 
tinual beat of the machinery became 
audible. Rallty slipped out of the 
smoking-room, and went swiftly along 
to the companion-way leading up to the 
bridge deck. At the top two figures 
were standing near the bridge. 

“Something running hot, sir,” he 
heard one say to the other. He went 
down the line of boats and stood in the 
shadows, waiting. The two figures by 
the bridge had disappeared. 

The Vathek lay motionless under the 
starry sky, gently rolling. Rallty took 
out his cigar-case, hesitated, and then 
returned it to his pocket. Down below 
they were singing a chorus. 

Four bells struck in the chart-room. 
The bridge bell repeated the hour, and, 
after a pause, the bell on the poop deck 
sounded in deep, soft notes. From the 
forecastle a sailor shouted something un- 
intelligible. Two minutes passed. He 
heard the engine-room telegraph tinkle. 
Were they going to start the engines ? 
Rallty grasped one of the boat davits 
nervously. Was this plan to fail like 
the other? He looked anxiously for 
Ibbotstein. They were still singing the 
chorus in the music-room. It rolled 
across the still, gleaming water. 

Then Rallty saw Ibbotstein creeping 
towards him. “Is it all right?” he 
asked, in Spanish. 

They waited Another 
minute passed. 

“What is Romero doing?” 
pered Rallty. 

“ Hush ! ” 

A man came out of a cabin close by, 
and went to the rail. It was the third 
officer. He leaned over, watching the 
after-deck, which was crowded with 
second-class passengers, talking and 


together. 


whis- 
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laughing under the light of the single 
arc-lamp which hung below the awn- 
ings. 

The chorus in the music-room died 
away, and once more the girl’s voice 
sounded clear and sweet in the silent 
night. The Vathek was swinging slowly 
round in the set of the current, which 
ran eastward, racing under the flat sur- 
face of the water. 

“He is late,” muttered Rallty, 
watching the man leaning over the rail. 

“Which rope do I untie?” asked 
Ibbotstein, in a whisper. 

“This one. I have a knife to cut 
that canvas belt.” 

“You can row ? 

** Yes, yes.” 

Again silence. The man by the rail 
struck a match to light his pipe. The 
flame burned steadily in the motionless 
air. 

“ Cavamba ! 
“What can he be doing? 

“There is plenty of time,’”’ returned 
the other. ‘‘ The acid was strong. 
The bearing must be useless.” 

“What is that ? ”’ murmured Rallty, 
pointing to a smoky silver haze above 
the horizon. 

“Hush!” 

“A ship on fire ? 

““No, no! The moon, that is all.” 

The man by the rail started whistling 
softly. He was watching a girl on the 
after-deck. She waved her hand, and 
he responded. 

“‘ Listen ! ” 

It was Ibbotstein who spoke. 

From somewhere in the depths of the 
ship a loud cry of terror rang out. The 
third officer changed his position, lean- 
ing farther over the rail. Ibbotstein 
grasped Rallty’s arm. ‘“‘ What was 
that? It was not Romero.” 

The words were scarcely out of his 
mouth when an indescribable sound 
arose, vast and terrible—a deafening 
roar which made the ship shudder from 
stem to stern. 
“Heaven!” exclaimed Ibbotstein. 
“ Quick, the boat!” 

They turned to the boat in frantic 
haste. From below, the roar, as of 
steam escaping under enormous pres- 
sure, continued. 
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”” grumbled 


” 


Rallty. 
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“Let go!” cried Rallty. 

The boat dropped swiftly until Ibbot- 
stein’s rope fouled a block. ‘‘ Here!” 
he panted. “ Pull!” 

At that moment the third officer, who 
had been leaning far over the rail, cried 
out loudly. Then he began to cough. 
He rushed past them with white face 
and staring eyes. ‘The ammonia 
tanks!’ he shouted. 

Everywhere there was a trampling of 
feet, angry cries, and strange paroxys- 
mal coughing. 

Ibbotstein was struggling with the 
rope when the fumes poured, silent and 
invisible, over him. Rallty took a wild 
jump over the side. And when he rose 
the white belly of a shark glinted in the 
moonlight. 

Everywhere there was a noise as of a 
terrible hand-to-hand struggle raging 
from deck to deck. 

Plucking at his throat, Ibbotstein fell 
back. The bottle in his pocket, which 
still contained a little acid, smashed in 
the fall, and the contents soaked 
A little white dense 


through his coat. 


MAGAZI 

cloud formed where the ammonia met 
the fumes of the acid. Otherwise, 
there was nothing to show with what 
kind of death Ibbotstein was wrestling. 

He tried to cry out. But the act of 
inspiring closed his glottis like a vice. 
In the moonlight his face was ghastly. 
He fought, throwing out his arms and 
rolling from side to side. His eyes 
were bloodshot, and pouring with 
moisture. The roaring of the escaping 
gas had now ceased. Everything was 
quiet except for a few harsh, choking 
sobs and the sibilant hiss of the safety- 
valve beside the funnel. - Ibbotstein 
grunted, and lay still. 

For two hours the Vathek rolled 
gently in a gathering swell, a stately 
ship under the white haze of moonlight. 
Her saloon lights gradually dwindled and 
went out. At midnight a slight breeze 
sprang up from the west which steadily 
increased, and daylight found her 
pitching and tossing under a rainy 
sky, with her masthead lights burning 
brightly, and her scuppers choked with 
her gaily dressed dead. 

MARTIN SWAYNE. 
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Hoppe. 


Miss Gladys Cooper, who plays ‘* Beauty” in “ Everywoman.” 


‘THE THEATRE - 


CHARLES FROHMAN’S LUCK 


adjudged a failure. 
The hope of changing 
the public mind 
through ultimately whipping it into a 
success has proved fallacious, and to-day 
Mr. Frohman does not hesitate to take 
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~HE Frohman policy of 
late years haschanged 
in the matter of con 
tinuing the run of a 
play after it has been 
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off a piece by Sir Arthur Pinero or Mr. 
Bernard Shaw as readily as he would 
that an unknown writer; which 
proves that it not luck altogether 
which accounts for Mr. Frohman’s 
prosperity, but an ability to recognise 
defeat and profit by it. 


ol 


AN IMPORTATION 


With Officer 666 at The Globe, Mr. 
Frohman has another success with the 
Raffles type of play. It 


AMERICAN 


is a strange 
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MISS MARIE LOHR AND MR. GERALD DU MAURIER: 


coincidence that this manager always 
scores with pieces dealing with the 
light-fingered gentry, like Alias Jimmy 
Valentine, Arséne Lupin,Sherlock Holmes, 
and even with that more telling drama 
Justice, by John Galsworthy, which 
was the feature of his Rkepertory 
Season. 

In Officer 666 there are all the faults 
that critics condemn as bad art, faulty 
technique, poor construction. It is a 
medley of farce and melodrama. Not- 
withstanding all this, it has the merit 
of holding the absorbed attention of a 
blas¢ West End audience. 

rhe piece, which is the work of an 
unknown American writer, Augustin 
MacHugh, crept into New York after a 
short road tour, as a “stop gap”’ to 
finish out a season through the failure 
of another play ; and immediately the 
novelty of the plot appealed to Ameri- 
can playgoers much in the same way as 
it has done here. 

The idea of a 


notorious “ crook ”’ 


planning to steal a rare collection of 
pictures from the house of an American 
millionaire, who has gone abroad in 
“ thrill,’ 


search of a and posing as 





Foulsham & Banfield. 


In “ Doormats.” 


the owner of his splendid Fifth Avenue 
Mansion, is good. 

The love element which is deftly 
woven into it is also unique, being con- 
cerned with a girl of good family who 
comes to meet him at the millionaire’s 
mansion, preparatory to their elope- 
ment, and confronts unwittingly the 
real owner, who has unexpectedly re- 
turned. 

After she has trotted away to the 
opera for the evening, Travers Gladwin 
devises a plan to save the girl and his 
pictures. 

Officer 666, or Phelan, which is his 
proper name, happens to be passing by. 
Gladwin, the millionaire, induces him 
to lend him his uniform “ to play a joke 
on a friend,” for which he is ready to 
pay five hundred dollars (one hundred 
pounds). 

(Larkish millionaires will do almost 
anything nowadays, and so will the 
New Yor k police t) 

The way in which Albert Wilson, the 
“ crook ’’ lover, penetrates the disguise 
of Gladwin as Police Officer 666, is 
simply amazing. The “thrill” the 
millionaire had so long been looking for, 
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MISS ETHEL IRVING AND 
SIR GEORGE ALEXANDER : 


and thought he had found, never came 
off, as a good portion of the police force 
arrived, and it took up all Albert’s 
time to inform them that he was 
Travers, and Travers was he, which the 
police, strange to say, accepted without 
a grain of salt. 

The subsequent chase after the 
‘crook ”’ was one of the best things in 
the play. 

Mr. Wallace Eddinger, who plays 
“Travers Gladwin,” has an easy, natural 
style, and Miss Viva Birkett, as ‘‘ Helen 
Burton,” who transfers her affections to 
the millionaire, does all that is possible 
With the somewhat colourless role. 


‘ 











In 
* The Turning Point.” 


Mr. John Miltern, who is the polished 
crook,” has all the manners and 
methods of an Englishman who has 
lived in America, which gives him an 
advantage over many players. 


“e 


THE ALLURIN’ FRENCH ADAPTATION 


If American plays seem coming to the 
front, we still have French ones with us. 

It is difficult to classify The Turn- 
mg Point, the English edition of La 
Ilambée, running at the St. James's, for 
one is inclined to rub one’s eyes and 
wonder if this is 1913 or twenty years 
earlier. 
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The story might have been made 
interesting with better treatment, if 
the theme itself had been more con- 
vincing ; but it is hard to believe that 
any officer in the French Army was 
the vacillating creature Henry Kiste- 
maeckers, theauthor, makes of Colonel 
Felt. 

According to English ideals he is 
both a coward and a cad. A coward 
because he won't stand up and face 
his crime of killing a man to whom 
he owed money, and whom he brands 
as a spy to save his own skin. A 
cad because he is willing to slink be- 
hind his wife’s skirts, and let her take 
the brunt of things. Estranged from 
her on account of his liaison with 
another, he crawls back into favour 
through the pity she feels for him, there- 
by preventing her from divorcing him 
and marrying a man who loves her. 

This is the one real touch of nature in 
the play, for it is the maternal instinct 
of a woman to protect the weak that 
makes her sacrifice herself. 

Sir George Alexander has not quite 
succeeded in making The Turning 
Point take the place of Bella Donna. 
As a matter of fact, the leading réles in 
this artificial play do not somehow seem 
to fit our English favourites Sit George 
Alexander and Miss Ethel Irving. 


ECCENTRIC TITLES 


Was it an inspiration of genius that 
suggested the title Doormats to Mr. 
Hubert Henry Davies? Playwrights 
so often rack their heads for new titles 
that it must have been a bit of luck to 
find one right at one’s door, so to speak. 
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MISS VIOLET VANBRUGH 
(MRS. ARTHUR BOURCHIER) 
AND HER LITTLE DAUGHTER. 


This brilliant author delights in the 
ridiculous and loves to trade upon the 
little weaknesses of others. The only 
trouble about this play is that he seems 
to run short of material in his last Act. 
Moreover, he hasa penchant forempty- 
headed women—in fact, he dotes on 
them. He began in Ars. Gorringe’s 
Necklace, he continued in The Mollusc, 
Lady Epping’s Lawsuit, and now he 
chooses the same motif in his latest 
play, Doormats. 

This time Leila, the pretty heroine, 
hasn’t a bit more brains than the 
others, but is a who tires of 
treading on her own “ Doormat ”’ (her 
husband), and seeks to conquer other 
worlds in a new one, namely a lover, 
who to her unspeakable horror turns 
into awretched “ Boot.’ Leila, finding 
the oldserviccaklekind of articlemuch 


** Boot ”’ 





‘ 
A Nev Camera St 
































‘ 
A Nev Camera Study. 











more comfortable and handy to have 
about the house, settles down to her 
proper place as the partner of her hus 
band’s bosom. 

Mr. Gerald Du Maurier as the hus- 
band had a part to his own liking, and 
Miss Marie Lohr madean emphatic suc- 
cess with rather thin material. Messrs. 
Dawson Millward, Alfred Bishop and 
Miss Nina Boucicault are the balance 
of a very small but excellent cast, for 
Doormats owes much to its fine acting. 


THE VALUE OF A PERSONALITY 


I found Everywoman rather better 
than most Drury Lane productions. 
There were no thrills in it, but there 
was a steady even gait of interest, 
hardly to be imagined in this kind of 
show, which is usually a series of dis- 
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jointed tableaux. A cross between 
Hall Caine’s Christian and Rein- 
hardt’s \Jivacle, the method of treat- 
ment is scarcely fresh. 

Mr. Arthur Collins, however, owes a 
great deal to Miss Alexandra Carlisle, 
who plays “ Everywoman”’ with a 
facility as ideal as it is rare in these 
days when leading ladies are as diffi- 
cult to find as pink pearls. She is 
not assertive, but, without being of 
the clinging-vine pattern of woman, 
wins every man by her feminism. It 
is not every woman that can do that. 


” ” 


‘““ART WITH A BIG “A 


TogototheSavoy isan object-lesson. 
One awakens suddenly to a realisation 
of the ignorance which has suffered 
gladly dolls’-house flies and wings, and 

all the cardboard properties we have 

had for I don’t know how many years. 
It was a bit of a shock, though, when 

The Winter's Tale was first produced, 

to hear all Mr. Barker’s splendid com- 

pany reciting the very long speeches 

almost on top of the footlights. A 

shock we soon vot over, when we realised 

that it was stage realism as originated 
by Gordon Craig, the clever son of Miss 

Ellen Terry, who has had to take him- 

self off to the Moscow Art Theatre, in 

the absence of appreciation on the part 

of his fellow-countrymen. 
Ihe curtain scheme for 

delightful, but for 


Interiors is 
Exieriors—well ! 


In Zhe Winter's Tale it was slightly 
incongruous to imagine a country lane 
with a landscape in the distance painted 
in Japanese fashion on a green-and- 
white-silk-patterned Drop ; 


, 


and it was 
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MLLE. “The Dancing Mistress” of 
PALERME : 


tempting the risibilities of an audience 
to connect this with the depth of winter, 
with no snow on the ground, and a huge 
brown bear scampering over the boards, 
whose man-like shape would not deceive 
an infant in arms at the pantomime. 

Miss Lillah McCarthy is at her best in 
Shakespearean roles. Both in Twelfth 
Night and in The Winter’s Tale she isan 
ideal model of femininity. Her diction 
is excellent, and there are no strained 
effects; and what is best of all, she is 
natural. 











the successful Hoppé. 
Edwardes production at the Adelphi Theatre. 


WHEN PATRIOTISM PAYS 
“When in doubt play Shakespeare.” 
A similar maxim might be followed as 


regards plays dealing with patriotic sub- 


jects. 

The Enelish schoolboy, his father 
and his mother, his cousins and _ his 
aunts, have been brushing up their 
history with the Drake play at His 


Majesty's, for the doughty little hero otf 
the Spanish Armada was an_ epo¢ h- 
making pirate who cannot be dis- 
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MISS MARIE 


TEMPEST : 
dained. He was a noble fellow, for 
didn’t he fill his galleons with gold, 


silver and precious jewels, and didn’t 
bring a string of pearls as big as 
robin’s eggs back to his sweetheart, 
“ Elizabeth Sydenham ”’ A good deal 
bigger perhaps than the priceless real 
article, although no one would quibble 
at that, for Drake is a pageant, as Mr. 
Lewis Parke it, and not 
play. 

Drake splendid spectacle fot 
people who want to be entertained, and 


he 


describes a 


IS a 
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Who plays an accustomed wayward part in “Art 
and Opportunity ” at the Prince of Wales's Theatre. 
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has brought forward the idea of get 
ting up a Drake Memorial, which if 
carried through will have warranted the 
production of the play. 

Che cast is excellent Mr. Frederick 
Ross, who took the part of “ Drake” 


after Mr. Lynn Harding went to 
America, 1s a new-comer in the West 
End. Identified with Lyceum and 
recent Drury Lane productions, he was 


originally intended for the medical 
profession, but threw it over to become 


an actol 
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Miss Phyllis Neilson-Terry, Sir Her 
bert Tree’s new leading woman, more 
than justifies his faith in her powers, 
for she is not only one of the youngest 
Oueen Elizabeths, but one of the most 
lifelike. 

The cycle for patriotic plays has 
come round, and no doubt in the near 
future we shall be flooded with all the 
dead-and-gone heroes that have made 
the heart of England glad. 


THE LURE OF THE LIGHT FANTASTIC 


Will Miss Gertie Miller ever cease to 
pirouette ? Evidently not. 

The Dancing Mistress at The Adelphi 
had four old hands in the making of it. 
Book by J. T. Tanner, music by Lionel 
Monckton, and lyrics by Adrian Ross 
and Percy Greenbank. There is not 
much plot, but just enough to keep 
things going, and there are a lot of 
pretty girls; of course there is Joseph 
Coyne, who seems a fixture now in all 
Mr. Edwardes’s productions, for one 
expects to see the long and lanky 
comedian wherever Miss Miller is; and 
Miss Leigh, who has a style all her own, 
and is an addition to any opera. The 
question is if we are not getting just a 
trifle bored by the same form of Musical 
Comedy, which has none of the stability 
of the old Comic Opera, and is nothing 
more than Modernised Burlesque. 


TEMPEST AND SUNSHINE 


A number of years ago I read a novel 
called Tempest and Sunshine, of a 
sentimental kind of literature that was 
eagerly sought after by romantically- 
inclined schoolgirls and spinsters who 


hated men. 

When I saw Miss Marie Tempest 
recently in Art and Opportunity, I 
wondered what new phrase would fit 
her. The title of the book supplied it. 


—. ae In the costume of “Darling U¢ is so charming, so juvenile and 
HOEY: Dora” in “ Fanny's First Play” 9 SUNShiny—that is the word. 
at the Kingsway Theatre. I wish I could say as much for Art 


fcc “ee and Opportunity, which was a greater 
Demonstration in the talking line than 
anything Mr. George Bernard Shaw him- 
self has ever given us. 
DouGLas Kk. DouGLas. 














UMAN evidence, 


with all its 
shortcomings, 
is the sole 
means by 
which the vast 
majority of 
men are 
brought into 
relations with 
the vast ma- 
jority of facts ; 
personal ex- 
perience counts as an almost infini- 
tesimal factor in that gradually accu- 
mulating mass of beliefs which each 
individual collects around him in his 
journey through life ; and these beliefs 
include not merely religious matters, 
but scientific, geographical, historical 
and social. I believe that the earth 
goes round the sun, that Charles I had 
his head cut off, that there is such a 
continent as Australia, simply because 
credible people tell me so; neither can I 
ever hope to verify by my senses—(and 
even there my senses might mislead nie) 
—more than a tiny and quite negligible 
fraction of the huge universe of state- 
ments which I accept as true. Of 
course I do not accept every statement 
made to me: I weigh the credibility of 
my informant, and the likelihood of his 
information ; and these two elements 
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stand, so to speak, in certain proportions 
one to the other. If an imaginative 
child tells me he has seen a horse, I be- 
lieve him; if he tells me he has seena 
dragon I do not: but if five hundred 
children, without previous conspiracy, 
tell me so, I conclude that, at the very 
least, they have seen something ex- 
ceedingly unusual. 

Now the weight of human evidence 
for the phenomena of what are called 
“haunted houses” is simply over- 
whelming. It may freely be granted 
that these phenomena are, in a sense, 
quite abnormal : they do not, that is to 
say, readily adjust themselves to that 
practical materialistic philosophy which 
regards tables and chairs as more 
“real ’’ than (let us say) emotions. Of 
course emotions, according to every 
test except that of the grossest physical 
verification, are, aS we all know, far 
more “ real”’ than anything material ; 
they are more effective, they are of a 
higher order of being, they change 
men’s destinies, and their fruits are, it 
would seem, even to the materialist, 
practically eternal. Yet, for all that, 
in a confused kind of way we regard 
them as passing and ephemeral dis- 
turbances, since we cannot smell them, 
nor burn them in a fire; and we re- 
gard a chair as more solid, since we 










can sit in it. Yet, however 
hard it may be to fit the phe- 
nomena of haunted houses 
into this heavy philosophy 
by which most of us practi- 
cally live, it must be re- 
membered that the extent, 
the duration and the intensity 
of human evidences concern- 
ing them make it absolutely 
necessary to regard such 
phenomena — however we 
may explain them away—as 
part of the experience of the 
world. Stories of the kind 
are not peculiar to this country or 
that, to this stage of civilisation 
or the other. Plautus wrote a 
comedy on the subject; Shake- 
speare a tragedy. The Australian 
aboriginal, the English rustic, the 
New York _ business-man, the 
French noble—men, women, chil- 
dren, sage and fool, the hysterical 
and the sober, the sleeper and the 
wakeful, dogs and horses, the ancient 
Egyptian and the modern Parisian— 
these, and others of every class, age 
and temperament, go to make up 
the vast cloud of witnesses who 
maintain the same tale. Ifthe whole 
affair can be dismissed as uncon- 
vincing, it must be to the evacuation 
of all human evidence whatever. If 
I may not believe in haunted houses, 
still less may I believe in the South 
Pole or the effects of radium: I have 
never spoken with any one who has 
seen the South Pole—(and I am 
not likely to)—neither have I ever 
watched radium at work, nor talked 
to any one who has. But I have 
spoken with more than a score of 
witnesses who have experienced the 
phenomena of haunted houses. 
Next, their range and variableness 
are extraordinary enough to put out 
of the question altogether the idea 
that one is, so to speak, imitative 
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of the other—the idea that 
tales are repeated, and that 
imagination does the rest. 
Certainly there are some ele- j 
ments in common—revealing, 
it would seem, a curious 
range of laws that would 
appear to underlie them all. } 
But even these laws are not 
what one would expect, if, 
that is, one seeks to explain 
them on a materialistic or 
subjective basis. It is not, 
for example, by any means 
universal that the sensation 
of fear is experienced by those 
who are personal witnesses of such 
things. In three or. four of such 
stories as have come to me first- 
hand, no fear was felt at all until 
all was over. Again, contrary to 
popular belief, it is scarcely ever 
an imaginative or highly-strung 
person who experiences the most 
startling phenomena. A couple of 
middle-aged priests, a young sport- 
ing Englishman, an ex-professional 
boxer, two middle-aged teachers 
these are they who have related to me 
the most convincing and the most 
impressive histories that I have ever 
heard. 

Let us have one or two examples. 

On a certain visit to America not 
long ago I received information of a 
haunted presbytery not far from New 
York, and the following week I went 
to see it. My friend and I arrived 
after dark, and were welcomed by 
the smiling Irish priest. The church 
and the adjoining buildings stand in 
a frequented street ; they are of no 
particular external interest. Next to 
the church, and communicating with 
it, is a thin red-brick building, of 
two stories high, and of only two 
rooms in depth; this is the original 
presbytery, used now in its lower 

story as a sacristy, and in its upper 


















as a lumber-room. Adjoining 
it again, on the side away 
from the church, is the in- 
habited presbytery—a large 
comfortable building — in- 
habited to the entire exclu- 
sion of the other, since, in 
the other, life had become 
impossible. All that I am 
now going to relate was re- 
lated to me, simply and 
unsensationally, by the pre- 
sent parish-priest as we sat 
in his room and afterwards 
wandered, under his guidance, 
through the four or five rooms of 
the deserted house. I may add 
that he gave me every facility for 
spending a night in the haunted 
rooms, but that, owing to a change 
of plans, I was unable, ultimately, 
to accept his invitation. 

Two very curious sets of facts were 
related to me. The first concerned 
the rather tragic events that had 
taken place in the old presbytery : 
a priest had fallen from one of the 
windows and had been taken up 
dead; a sacristan had been found 
dead at the foot of one of the stair- 
cases. Yet, strangely enough, none 
of the sights eventually seen in the 
house seemed to have any connec- 
tion whatever with these happenings. 
The second set of facts was as 
follows (I can only remember at 
this distance of time a few of the 
incidents, and not even these in their 
right order) :— 

Two young assistant priests, arriv- 
ing together, and being informed of 
the current reputation of the old 
house, laughed the whole affair to 
scorn, and insisted on sleeping 
upstairs in the disused rooms. A 
partition, not so high as the ceil- 
ing, separated one from the other. 
On the following morning they 
requested that their beds might 
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be moved to the new presby- 
tery, since for no considera- 
tion in the world would they 
sleep in the old house again. 
They had passed, they said, 
an appalling night of terror: 
there were continual move- 
ments about them and in 
the air; there were knock- 
ings and low voices talking. 
One of the two, a day or two 
later, brought to the house, 
in the daytime, his own con- 
fessor, a monk, and sent him 
upstairs alone. After an interval 
the monk returned, completely 
self-controlled, and related how on 
coming into the front room he 
had seen immediately Father A.B., 
the late rector of the mission, 
seated by the window and saying his 
office ; this figure presently vanished. 
It is interesting to note that Father 
A.B. was not the priest who had 
fallen from the window, but had died 
quietly in his bed. 

On another occasion the present 
rector, my informant, was in the 
church, while two girls were arrang- 
ing the altar-flowers in the lower 
story of the old house. They ran 
in presently, saying that they could 
stay there no longer; the noises and 
the voices were too alarming. The 
rector immediately went upstairs, 
taking with him his sacristan as a 
witness, and, in the front room, asked 
that, if any disembodied soul needed 
any help that he could give by his 
prayers, a signal might instantly te 
given. There followed, sharp upon 
his words, three loud knocks from 
the direction of the window. On 

another occasion, a nun, standing 

one Sunday morning at one of 
the side windows of the new 
presbytery, in such a_ position 
that she could see down into the 
ground-floor of the old house, 
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saw, by the broad day- 
light, the figure of Father 


C.D. standing by the 
half-open door that led 
into the church as if 


listening to the music of 
the mass that was being 
sung within. Again, an- 
other nun in the garden 
behind the old house had 
watched for some minutes 
the figure of a man she 
did not know, whose face 
she could perfectly see, 
looking out from an uppet 
window. When he dis- 
appeared she came im- 
mediately in to make 
inquiries, and found that 
there had been no such 
man inthe place. Lastly, 
the present rector himself 
described to me how in 


his own bedroom, adjoin- - 


ing the old “ haunted ”’ 
upper story, he had been 
kept awake one night by 
continual rushing noises 
above his head, as if a 
violent wind blew in great 
gusts, though nothing 
moved. He finally ad- 
dressed the Energy and 
adjured it to let him 
sleep ; and immediately 
all was still. 


These things, 

5 then, were told 
} . 

i me, unemotion- 


ally, by this priest, 
and corroborated, 
so far as was pos- 
sible, by his man- 
servant. And 
there we stood, in 
the rooms of the 
old house, de- 
serted, in spite of 
its conveniences, 
simply because of 
these phenomena. 
And, finally, con- 
trary to all ex- 
pectation, no 
phenomena 
of any kind 
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were related whose connection could 
be traced to either of the two known 
tragedies that actually had taken place 
in the house. 

Again, two or three years ago I spent, 
with friends, three nights, in all, in what 
is perhaps the most remarkably haunted 
house in England. It is a great ald 
house, panelled in many of the rooms, 
stone-floored, romantic, convenient and 
even rather magnificent. Yet a 
quarter of a mile away, in the same 
park, stands a large new house, whose 
building and inhabiting were rendered 
necessary by the impossibility of re- 
maining any longer in the old one. The 
property has been for centuries in the 
possession of the same family ; yet they 
have left their original home, have 
stripped it of portraits and furniture 
and migrated to the new house that is 
of no interest at all, simply because life 
in the old house had -ecome intolerable. 

It would occupy too much space to 
tell even half of the phenomena that are 
related of the old house. The mani- 
festations centre chiefly round the male 
members of the family, especially the 
present owner; but there is an abun- 
dance of corroborative evidence from 
allsides. | One such piece of evidence is 
supplied by an ordinary, reasonable man 
of my acquaintance, who, coming to the 
place for a visit, left again the next 
morning in a real panic of terror brought 
on by the mere sound of footsteps going 
past his door to an unoccupied room 
that adjoined. Another is supplied by 
a maid-servant who, knowing nothing 
of the reputation of the house, was 
seized one night and half strangled by 
an apparition whose original she recog- 
nised in a portrait next day ; for one of 
the characteristics of this haunting is 
that the sense of touch, as well as the 
senses of sight and hearing, is con- 
tinually and violently affected. The 
central Energy, whatever it may be, 
manifests itself usually in an apparition 
with a face of extraordinary malignity ; 
and it is this Energy, it is related, that 
attacks sleepers in bed, that has more 
than once tripped or thrown down the 
master of the house, and on one occa- 
sion has lifted him from a sofa, in the 
presence of witnesses, and dropped him 
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to the floor. . . . Well, however fan- 
tastically unlikely this may seem, there 
stands the new house—a tolerably solid 
piece of evidence that something at 
least unusual has continuously and 
effectively manifested itself to its in- 
habitants. For myself, I may say, that 
nothing altogether inexplicable by physi- 
cal theories showed itself to me at all 
during the three nights of my investiga- 
tion. 

Again, there is‘a ‘‘ haunted ’’ church 
a few miles out of Liverpool. It is a 
poor little building, not in the least 
romantic and, at the outside, not more 
than a hundred years old. Here, there 
is the apparition of a woman in black 
who has. been seen several times by 
children, and there are loud trampling 
footsteps that have been heard to go up 
the gallery stairs, so loudly as to make 
the preacher stop his sermon till the 
noisy intruder should be seated, while 
all that sat in the gallery and in the 
congregation turned to see him come 
out at the top. Only there was no one. 
Finally, it was related to me by the 
smiling old priest himself, in the presence 
and with the corroboration of his house- 
keeper, how one morning, after a re- 
newal of disturbances, he went into the 
kitchen to order his meals, and there, 
referring to the trouble, said humor- 
ously, ‘‘ Well, at any rate they haven't 
begun to throw the crockery about 
yet!’ As he finished the sentence the 
two together saw how a cup, hanging 
by its handle on a hook in the dresser, 
rose off its support, fell to the side- 
board beneath and thence on to the 
stone floor, without breaking. 

Again, the very house I am inhabiting 
at this moment has recently begun to 
justify its rustic reputation. When I 
acquired the place four or five years ago 
I slept each night for about two years 
in a smallish bedroom at the top of the 
stairs on the first floor. One or two 
small incidents happened on which | 
lay no stress: they are easily ex- 
plicable on natural grounds. (I regard 
my own evidence, however, in such 
matters as wholly negligible either 
way, since I have long ago come to 
the conclusion that I do not possess 
the faculty, whatever it be, for per- 
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my senses any 
preternatural 
phenomena.) 
Since that 
date, when the 
room became 
i £825 5+ 
chamber, it 
has, three 
times alto- 
gether, as- 
serted itself in 
these ways. The 
first two experiences 
were those of a per- 
fectly fearless man, 
who on two out of 
the three nights 
when he slept there 
was aware of the 
entrance of a tall 
old woman, who, 
after coming audibly 
up the stairs, open- 
ing the door and 
entering, spoke a 
sentence to him of 
which he could not 
distinguish the 
words though he 
understood their 
sense. He was un- 
able, though quite 
without any feeling 
of terror, either to 
answer her or to move. 
friend, staying in my house at 
the present time, a few weeks 
ago heard, from the adjoining 
bedroom, steps come up the 
stairs, the unmistakable rattle 
of the handle of the ‘“‘ haunted ”’ 
room, the entrance of the 
Energy, and finally its depar- 
ture again a few moments later. 
I may add, first, that he too 
had no sensation of terror; 
and, second, that he knew 
nothing of the story: it was 
only upon my repeating the 
story to him afterwards that 
he made inquiries and found 
that no one in the house had 
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entered the roomatthetime wW 

at which, somewhere be- 

tween midnight and two 


o'clock in the morning, he 
had heard the sounds. 

Now I do not kay any 
particular stress on any of these 
tales especially. They may all 
be paralleled, with far more 
sensational accompaniments, in 
practically every district in Eng- 
land, and more particularly in 
the wilder and more lonely parts 
of the country, where the rush 
and clamour of modern life do 
not wholly absorb and distract 
the attention. There are hun- 
dreds of famous houses of which 
such stories are told repeatedly, 
from generation to generation. 
There is the well-known B—— 
House, investigated by the late 
Lord Bute; there is classic 
Glamys ; there is the amazing 
place in Worcestershire, in which 
it would seem sometimes—if 
tales are true—as if its discarnate 
visitors were more numerous 
than its incarnate inhabitants. 
There are little suburban villas 
whose leases are regularly vio- 
lated by those who have unhappily 
been attracted by the absurdly low 
rents; there is the famous gallery 
where lamps will not burn; there is 
a presbytery where visiting monks, 
especially Benedictines, and su- 
premely Benedictine abbots, find 
sleep practically impossible owing 
to the violence of invisible assail- 
ants ; there is a little bedroom where 
I have often slept, in a perfectly 
new house where no death has yet 
taken place, in which sleeper after 
sleeper, including myself, is visited 
by appalling dreams of a quite un- 
mistakable quality, and a sense of 
oppressive terror that is entirely 
indescribable. Such instances may 
be multiplied for ever. And I re- 
peat, that unless human evidence 
is to be reckoned as practi- 
cally valueless, the continu- 
ousness of these traditions, P 
their catholicity, the credi- {{ 
bility of their witnesses (even = \S 
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after a huge discount has 
been made for exaggeration, 
heavy suppers, apprehen- 
sive terror and downright 
lying), the character of the 
stories, their divergence in 
detail and their strange unani- 
mity in principles, these and a 
hundred more _ considerations 
render it entirely certain that 
such things happen, however we 
may explain them. 

How, then, may they be ex- 
plained ? 

Now toa very large proportion 
of the human race, a supernatural 
world, inhabited by intelligent 
personalities, is as fully a matter 
of belief as the material world in 
which they live. It is entirely 
on grounds other than those of 
the senses that they hold this 
conviction; and, of these, fur- 
ther, a vast majority hold, at 
least theoretically, that this 
“other world’’ can manifest 
itself in terms of this. Persons 
such as these, therefore, if they 
can but be satisfied of the 
evidence in any given case 
(though that is not always easy), 
accept simply and inevitably the 
view that that which I have called 
the “‘ Energy” is a discarnate spirit 
operating under material conditions. 
They take this view the more easily 
if they can justify to their own 
moral sense such a state of affairs : 
if, for example, the apparition seems 
to be one of a criminal who, they 
imagine, may so be expiating his 
sin. In a very large number of 
cases, however, this appeal to the 
moral sense is a little difficult : for 
instance, very frequently it is not 
merely a supposed murderer who is 
thought to haunt the scene of his 
crime, but his victim; and further, 
there is an additional circumstance, 
namely, the apparition of the cos- 
tume in which the spirit presents 

himself, and the knife, or 
other instrument of hiscrime, 
" which somehow or another 
has to be covered by this 
simple philosophy. 
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An increasing number of psycholo- 
gists, therefore, who may or may not 
believe privately in the possibility of 
communications passing under sensible 
forms between this world and the other, 
as a matter of fact are beginning to look 
in another direction altogether for the 
explanation of the phenomena. 

These regard the Energy not as one 
that proceeds from a living discarnate 
personality, but as the effect rather of a 
past violent emotion which, like a kind of 
aroma, still lingers round the scene of its 
original generation, and whichstill affects 
the consciousnesses of sensitive visitors. 

Such emotions as these, it is thought, 
or even such as those of long-con- 
tinued melancholy, have a_ certain 
power of saturating the physical sur- 
roundings—as, for a parallel, we may 
say that musical sounds saturate and 
affect the wax cylinder of a phono- 
graph. Accordingly when a man of 
sensitive temperament lays himself pas- 
sively open, as in sleep or silence, to- 
wards these batteries of consciousness, 
his own consciousness is affected by 
them, and a process takes place ex- 
actly the reverse of that of ordinary 
vision or hearing : the sense-impressions, 
instead of travelling from nerves to 
brain, pass from brain to nerves, and 
there is precipitated before him the 
very scene, affecting his organs of 
vision or sound or even touch, in which 
long ago the original emotions dis- 
charged themselves. Under this theory, 
therefore, the experience is certainly 
objective enough—it is not imagined 
or originated by the percipient ; it 
is rather the ripples or echoes of the 
tragedy wrought long ago. 
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Akin to this theory is that of the 
simple telepathic school, which, accept- 
ing more or less the second half of the 
process just described, seek for the 
energising agent not in the emotions of 
deceased persons, but in the expectancy 
of the living who are acquainted with 
the tradition: it is this expectancy that 
they would see, imaginatively visua- 
lised, on the part of hosts or servants or 
neighbours, which conveys to the con- 
sciousness of the unsuspecting guest the 
scene which tradition has handed down. 
Such a theory, however, does not satis- 
factorily deal with the question as to 
how such a tradition ever arose at all. 

A third theory is that of the theoso- 
phists. These teach that human beings 
have, in addition to soul and body, a 
kind of semi-material envelope which 
they name “astral.’’ At death, this 
“astral body”’ is released: usually it 
presently corrupts and disintegrates, 
but in certain cases it still retains, often 
for a considerable time, a kind of quasi- 
life. It is these astral bodies, there- 
fore, operating under material con- 
ditions, which, according to theoso- 
phists, form the substance of these 
apparitions, acting over and over again, 
until their Energy is dissipated, the 
scene in which soul and body once took 
a part. 

There, then, the matter stands; and 
each man, I suppose, will devise that 
theory to which he is most predisposed. 
But one thing at least is certain, namely, 
that superior laughter, lamentable hu- 
mour on the subject of mayonnaise 
for supper, and reckless accusations of 
fraud and falsehood can no longer meet 
the case. 

RoBERT HuGH BENSON. 
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TER BEST 


BY AE.JAMES 


Wlastralée DY 


DPALLIOL 


INAH is the product 
of over-civilisation. 

I am very angry 
with Dinah. 

As I cannot blame 
Dinah for what oc- 
curred — having re- 
ceived a long, ram- 

bling, ink-smeared epistle, sealed as 
to the envelope with a bulky hillock of 
red sealing-wax, impressed with an 
enormous “ D,”’ obviously the work of a 
napkin-ring—and what the postman 
thought of it I dare not surmise—I 
repeat, having received the above- 
described curiosity, which expressly 
stated that Dinah’s intentions were of 
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the very best, and that it was my own 
secretiveness which had really brought 
about the disaster, | am compelled to 
put the blame upon the civilisation 
which is responsible for Dinah and her 
like. 

While still in the nursery—and, as 
she is not likely to read this, I may 
mention sotto voce that she has not 
yet more than one foot in the school- 
room—Dinah found herself confronted 
with a problem of extreme subtlety, 
namely, how to reconcile those two irre- 
concilable maxims, the one about the 
helping of lame dogs, and the other about 
the minding of one’s own business. 

“You can’t do both,’ reflected 
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Dinah, “‘ the thing is manifestly impos- 
sible.’’ After a severe mental struggle, 
then, she decided for the lame dogs. 

As Dinah always goes in thoroughly 
for everything she does, she is now 
rabid on the subject of lame dogs. 

Merely drop a hint to Dinah that you 
are in trouble and you will find yourself 
instantly hustled out of the comparative 
security of the frying-pan into the very 
heart of the fire. 

One word more before I lay the facts 
of the case before you, and ask you to 
unite with me in calling down anathe- 
mas upona civilisation which burdens 
the mind of the youth of the country 
with problems of this description. 

I must beg you to forgive the name 
Dinah. 

I blush for it. I know that it is 
reserved exclusively for cats and ne- 
gresses. When I told Dinah that I 
was going to write this I implored her 
to let me change it to Angeline, but she 
simply wouldn’t hear of it. As a 
matter of fact her real name is Andrina. 
This is convenient, as it allows of two 
pet names—Nina when good, Dinah 
when bad. 

Up to the date of going to press no- 
body has been heard to use the name 
Nina. 


It was a bright and frosty day. My 
prospects were good, my health excel- 
lent, my coat perfectly fitting, my spats 
dazzling as the snow. 

Everything combined to make me 
happy, and yet I was a prey to an in- 
explicable melancholy. 

As I passed through Eaton Square 
for the fifth time within an hour, and 
noted—for the fifth time within an 
hour—a deserted-looking house with 
drawn blinds, dirty steps and faded 
window-boxes, which advertised all too 
plainly the absence of the family, I ran 
over in my mind the various grounds for 
self-congratulation, and sought in vain 
for the fly in the ointment. 

There was that dance at the Savoy on 
the twenty-ninth, I reflected—three- 
fourths of the programme with my 
favourite partner—no, nothing wrong 
there. 

There was that party, later, bound 
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for St. Moritz and the winter sports—a 
particularly cheery and agreeable little 
party. 

Largest of all in my mind there 
loomed the world-shaking fact that 
before the month was out I should have 
made my début, bewigged and _be- 
gowned, in the Courts of Chancery. 

Yes, I had received a brief. 

True, it was small and insignificant— 
but it was a brief. The first rung in the 
ladder of fame had been presented to my 
eager foot, and I had walked on air ever 
since. There my reflections ceased, as 
I became engrossed in watching the ex- 
traordinary contortions of a stout and 
opulent lady in a motor-car drawn up 
at the side of the pavement in Sloane 
Square. First she poked an umbrella 
out and shook it frantically. Then she 
produced an assortment of packages 
with which she did Indian-club exer- 
cises around her head and shoulders. 

And just as, though greatly inter- 
ested, I felt that politeness compelled me 
to move reluctantly on, she opened her 
mouth and bawled my name at the top 
of a high, piercing soprano. 

Startled—nothing is more unnerving 
than to hear one’s name bawled down a 
public street—but always the gentle- 
man, I hurried forward, perceiving, 
at last, that it was the lady whose 
husband so nobly, so generously—in 
short, it was the wife of the One, the 
Only Plaintiff. I hastened, therefore, 
to Mrs. Barnes’s side with the utmost 
assiduity, listened with a deprecating 
smile while she poured forth volumes 
of praise and thanks for my kindness in 
promising to sing for her pet charity at 
Ruston-cum-Slush—a promise which, by 
the way, I had totally forgotten. 

“So seldom,’ she gushed—and it 
would have been more seldom by one if 
wishing could have made it so—* that 
one finds a young man nowadays who is 
willing to help at all in any little enter- 
tainment one tries to get up for the 
amusement of others—and you're a 
great favourite with my charwomen, 
you know!” she put in archly, as a 
bribe, seeing in my falling jaw and ner- 
vous reluctance to meet her eye a 
possible attempt even now to get out of 
it. ‘ And we shall be delighted to put you 
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up, of course—oh, but indeed ! When 
you're coming all that way to sing for 
us! Now don’t forget! The twenty- 
ninth!’’ And with a final flourish of 
parcels of every conceivable shape, size 
and pattern she whirred off in triumph 
towards Knightsbridge. 

The twenty-ninth! The 
upon my ear like a knell. 

Farewell, a long farewell to that 
charming little dance ; farewell also to 
that equally charming little partner 
was I not off to Switzerland almost im- 
mediately after ? I ground any amount 
of imaginary charwomen under an in- 
furiated heel, as I turned and walked 
slowly back through Eaton Square. 

Then as I passed for the sixth time 
within an hour before that deserted 
house, and noted for the sixth time with- 
in an hour items as per catalogue above, 
I paused and listened. 

A wild tocsin pealed out upon the 
startled air from an upper room. It 
was a scale in the key of C sharp major, 
and it was played in a loud and deter- 
mined manner, utterly regardless of 
such details as sharps, time, or accent: 


word fell 


Not once and again, 
But again and again 


And again—and again—and again. 


And all at once the vague melancholy 
which had oppressed me all the morning 
rose like a cloud from off the surface of a 
lake and vanished completely and for 
ever. 

I boldly rang the bell. 
Dean at home ? ”’ 

No, her ladyship was in the country. 

“Ah,” I said nonchalantly. ‘“‘ Any 
of the Miss Deans at home ? ”’ | 

No, the Misses Dean were also in the 
country. 

I looked at the man reprovingly, as 
he raised his voice in order to make 
himself heard above the variations of 
C sharp major. His attitude, however, 
was polite but firm, and I turned away 
crestfallen. 

Just then, after a momentary respite, 
the tocsin rang out afresh on a new note, 
and, inspired by its example, I returned 
to the charge. ‘‘ As a matter of fact,” 
I explained, adopting a foreign intona- 
tion, ‘“‘ I’m the piano-tuner.”’ 
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Not that I really hoped to deceive 
him. 

Even the practically impenetrable 
disguise of a German accent will some- 
times fail with a friend of long standing, 
and that man has brought me apples as 
a small boy, when unjustly banished, 
together with the son of the house, to a 
top attic after a regrettable affair with 
a catapult. 

The man hesitated and looked un- 
comfortable ; he did not like to doubt 
my word, but at the same time appear- 
ances were against me. 

In fact I do not know what would 
have happened had not the scales at 
that moment ceased with a last dis- 
cordant crash, a door slammed violently, 
and a small figure suddenly appeared 
upon the stairs. 

(“Upon the stairs ?’ 
conscience, in pained surprise. 
the stairs, of course—why not ? 
well, have it your own way, then !) 

To say that she appeared upon the 
stairs is as a matter of fact a cowardly 
euphemism. 

To tell the shocking truth, then, 
Dinah appeared feet foremost upon the 
balusters, shot like a catapult on to the 
polished floor of the hall, and picking 
herself up with every appearance of 
indifference and unconcern, observed : 
“Ts that you, Mr. Bones ? ”’ 

My name is not Mr. Bones. 

It may not bea particularly romantic 
name, but, such as it is, it is better 
than Bones. 

Dinah has arrived at the name Bones 
by a process of elimination, after a 
cycle of nicknames ranging from‘‘Anna”’ 

short for Ananias—I forbear to men- 
tion why—to “ Ranji,” have had their 
day and ceased to be. 

Her excuse for this last outrage is a 
speaking likeness she professes to see in 
me to an inferior person known to 
players of that ancient and venerable 
game, ‘‘ Happy Family,” as ‘‘ Mr. Bones 
the Butcher.” 

To return to Dinah, whom we have 
left standing in the hall, flushed with 
her rapid flight through the air, in a 
blue serge frock with a good average 
rent in it, dishevelled elf-locks of a 
dusky hue, Eton collar of the same, 
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big dark eyes—vaguely reminiscent of all 
sorts of people who, being too good for 
this world, have died young—and with a 
small black dog, evidently on the verge 
of a severe nervous breakdown—tucked 
under one arm. It went by the name 
of Bindjei—pronounced in the best 
houses, Binjie. 

“Not Dinah?’ I exclaimed, step- 
ping back with a gesture of surprise. 
“Surely not old Dinah?” (On one 
unlucky day I had once spoken of her as 
little Dinah.) ‘‘ Why, I was practically 
certain that it was Paderewski. Practi- 


cally certain—but there seemed a qe-ne- 
Sais-quoi, a sort of soupcon, one might 
say, of Dinah about it, so I thought I’d 
just look in and make sure.” 
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Dinah, standing in the 
hall with a small black 
dog — evidently on the 
verge of a severe nervous 
breakdown:-— tucked 
under one arm. 


“Have you been having Berlitz les- 
sons or what ?”’ said Dinah, retreating 
up the stairs in horror, while Binjie— 
being of French extraction—set up an 
outraged howl. 

“Bless you! I said indulgently, 
“if you refer to my pure Parisian 
accent, madam, why, we can do you a 
much better sentence than that—of 
course it would be half-a-crown extra, 
but——”’ 

“Don't be silly,” said Dinah. ‘‘ And 
I’m ‘fraid you'll have to go now, 
cos——”’ 

“Oh,” I interrupted, my face falling, 
“don’t send me away, Dinah—have 
pity on a poor horphant boy. If you’re 
going for a walk with Ma’m’selle, I don’t 
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mind—-I’ll stay and wait till you come 
back totea. Orifit’s lessons you've got 
to do, I'll help you with them—don’t 
think that I’ve forgotten my educa- 
tion—nothing of the sort—er——” a 
somewhat painful pause—‘‘ er—twice 
one are two, twice two are four, twice 
four—er—you see! ”’ 

Dinah’s face expressed stony indiffer- 
ence. 

ai 
one hurried glance. 
disguise is useless. 
to ask your help! 

In a moment the stony indifference 
was replaced by eager interest. Dinah 
scented a case for charity. “ Tell 
me all about it, Boney dear,” said 
Dinah in a voice like soothing syrup, 
immediately sitting down half-way up 
the stairs, and clasping Binjie in her 
arms. ‘‘Andstaywhere youare. You 
mustn’t come up unlessI tell you to; 
I'll explain why—after. Now go on, 
Mr. Bones!”’ she concluded in a judicial 
tone, bending over Binjie to hide the 
sparkle which came into her eyes. 

“It’s like this,” I began, in a voice 
of hopeless suffering, learnt by personal 
experience during an attack of tooth- 
ache. ‘‘ Mrs. Barnes has asked me to 
sing to her pet tame charwomen on Fri- 
day night, and I’d give worlds not to.” 

“Why ?” asked Dinah, with a com- 
manding air which I shall certainly 
endeavour to imitate when they make 
mea judge. I passed a moment in hur- 
ried thought. Truth, of course, is— 
but no! I decided not to mention that 
charming little dance to Dinah, because 
when once her sense of humour is 
roused in such matters, she spares 
neither age nor sex; and it imperils 
one’s dignity to be ragged in public by 
such a past-mistress in the art. 

“‘ Because I hate the Barneses,”’ I said. 

Dinah nodded sympathetically. “‘ So 
do I,” she said; “ specially Tom.” 

“Oh?” I said. ‘ And why?” 

“ T quarrelled with him,” said Dinah 
coldly. ‘‘ In fact, he’s an ass. I don’t 
mind playing Rabbits ; but he wanted 
me to play Rabbits with a nut!” 

“Explain !’’ I murmured in a dazed 


I said dramatically, after 
““T see. Further 
Dinah, I have come 


” 





voice. ‘‘I don’t understand. Dorabbits 
eat nuts, do nuts eat rabbits, do—— 
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explained 


Rabbits,”’ 
Dinah, “‘ generally with a stick of liquor- 
ice or a banana or something long like 
that, and you start one at each end and 
see who eats the most.” 


“You play 


I see,’ I said in a faint voice, and 
thought deeply. 

“ Of course I’m very fond of Tom,” 
continued Dinah, “ but you have to 
keep him in order rather. But I’ll see 
what I can do about Mrs. Barnes; it’s 
rather difficult to get out of, so late as 
this ; you can’t say you had promised 
to take me to the theatre, on my birth- 
day, and you'd ‘forgotten the date— 
could you? Or that some cousins from 
Australia had unexpectedly——”’ 

“ But all the same,’’ I said severely 
and I had been thinking deeply —“ what 
happens when you get to the middle of 
the banana? It seems to me, Dinah, to 
come to pretty much the same thing—- 

“This conversation,’ said Dinah 
stiffly, “‘ will now cease.”’ 

“Tt should never have been begun,’ 
I retorted. 

““ Who began it, then ? 
triumphantly. 

“You did! You said that Tom was 
an ass, and ’’—here observing a cloud 
gathering on Dinah’s brow, I added 
hastily—‘“‘ but no! Of course I began 
it really by mentioning the Barneses.” 

The brow cleared. “‘ You see!” 
said Dinah. ‘‘ Well, and what about 
excuses for Mrs. Barnes ? ”’ 

“There aren’t any,” I said gloomily. 
‘“‘ She knows the date of your birthday, 
and she knows I haven’t got any Aus- 
tralian cousins; and I can’t pretend to 
be ill, her spies are everywhere. No, I| 
shall have to sing. I am reconciled to 
it now. I look upon it as part of my 
education, a disciplining as it were, a 
sort of character-tonic, and I welcome 
it rather than otherwise.” This rapid 
change of front was due to the fact that 
having gained my object—an hour or 
so of Dinah’s refreshing conversation— 
I did not want to be involved in any of 
her schemes for rescuing me. 

‘“‘ Well,”’ said Dinah, smiling a subtle 
smile, as she twined a ringlet round her 
first finger—and I knew from that 
gesture that I might expect the worst— 
“Well, I’ll do my best for you, Boney.” 


”? asked Dinah 
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A walk with Dinah just now is not all milk and honey. She spends her whole time 
dislodging with the point of her umbrella reluctant and protesting feline specimens of any 
shade that can possibly lay claim to be called black (fage 126) 
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I reeled backwards with a despairing 
cry. “Oh help! Oh help! Oh help!” 
I observed after the manner of Teddy 
Payne. 

“What d’you mean ?”’ asked Dinah, 
putting Binjie to the ground in a hurry 
and looking very hurt indeed. 

“Nothing at all!’ I said hastily. 
“The latest war-cry of the Cherokee, 
that’s all—indicative of joy and relief 
chiefly, I believe—heard it at the Chero- 
kee Village at Earl’s Court, you know 
so catching that sort of thing. And 
Dinah,” I continued, with nervous 
solicitude, “‘ don’t over-excite yourself 
for my sake about this ; it isn’t really 
so important, you know. I should start 
with my second-best if I were you, or 
even my third-best——’”’ 


“T never fail my friends,’ said 
Dinah, with simple dignity. “I said I 
should do my best, and I shall. You 


can come upstairs and I’ll teach you how 
to play cricket if you like.” 

“Do!” Icried enthusiastically. “I 
should love it! Let’s see, that’s the 
game where you try to kick a ball 
between two posts, isn’t it ?”’ 

Here Dinah explained that she 
thought simply nothing of me in any 
capacity whatever, but above all not as 
a humorist, and that her scorn was only 
tempered by her knowledge of the fact 
that I had played cricket for Loamshire 
for the last two years. 

“ Or,” said Dinah doubtfully, pausing 
on the stairs half-way up to the Hole— 
which derives its name from the Black 
Hole of Calcutta, because the greater 
part of its interior, including the person 
of its proprietor, is as a rule partially 
submerged in Blue-Black Ink. “ Or, 
shall we go for’a walk ? ”’ 

“No, no!” .I said, praying fer- 
vently. ‘Cricket, please! Sixpence 
and a plum if you bowl, catch, stump or 
disable me within an hour.” 

A walk with Dinah just now is not all 
milk and honey. Some ass having 
told her that it is lucky to have one’s 
path crossed by a black cat, she now 
spends her whole time dislodging with 
the point of her umbrella, from the 
most obscure hiding-places, reluctant 
and protesting feline specimens of any 
shade that can possibly lay claim to be 
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called black, and chasing them trium- 
phantly across her path. Consequently 
in our walks abroad we are generally 
preceded to the Park by a drove of 
astonished and infuriated cats of every 
conceivable variety. 

I was relieved when the _ bribe 
proved too tempting and we resumed 
our original course. On the way up- 
stairs I decided to put my cross- 
examining powers to the test. It was 
important that I should find out 
sufficient to be able to counter the 
forces that were being mustered to help 
me on Friday evening. 

“ Dinah,” I said, as I took up my 
stand against the fireguard, “‘ is this the 
bat that Tom Barnes gave you ?”’ 

“Yes,” said Dinah briefly, as, whirl- 
ing one arm round and round with 
extraordinary rapidity, she eventually 
threw the ball with great force into a 
sofa several feet behiad her. 

“No ball!” I said. ‘‘ Are you ex- 
pecting to see Tom Barnes this week ? ” 

“Never mind !”’ said Dinah. ‘‘ Mind 
your own business—and your head, 
Mr. Bones! ”’ 

I defended the mirror above the 
mantelpiece with a straight bat, and 
returned the ball. 

““ There’s no room here,”’ said Dinah 
in an annoyed tone. “ Let’s go down 
to the drawing-room.”’ 

We took to the stairs once more. 
“Which of Sherlock Holmes’s stories 
have you been reading to-day?” I 
asked, with a nervous, ingratiating 
smile, on the way down. 

“None,” said Dinah shortly. 

“What have you been reading, then ?”’ 
I asked with elaborate carelessness. 
Most of Dinah’s more exciting feats 
have had their source in some book of 
adventure. 

‘“A book on gardening,” said Dinah, 
with ill-concealed triumph. 

“T don’t believe it,”’ I said hotly. 

“Well, even if it wasn’t,” quoth 
Dinah, with large innocent eyes and 
looking much, much too good for this 
world, “what are you getting so ex- 
cited about ? ” 

‘“T’m not excited,’ I muttered 
crossly. ‘‘ Where do you want me to 
stand ? ” 
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“That statue thing will make the 
best wicket,’’ suggested Dinah. 

I looked at it and observed its extreme 
costliness. ‘‘ Well, perhaps it’s the 
safest place for it,’’ I said nastily, as 
I took up my position in front of it. 
“A dangerous man, old Barnes,” I 
soliloquised loudly, “‘ when once he’s 
really roused.” I glanced at Dinah 
to see if this shot had told. 

She was smiling a smile of conscious 
superiority, and had already com- 
menced the revolutions of the right arm. 
“ Play !’’ she shouted. 

The first ball went on to the mantel- 
piece, and having cleared that, scrapped 
the silver table. The second ball went 
into a cabinet of very old and valuable 
china. The third went into my pocket 
and remained there, nor could all the 
exhortations of a bellicose Dinah, 
dancing in fury in front of me, spirit it 
out of that resting-place again. 

We trudged upstairs again, Dinah 
flushed and very annoyed. 

“Talking about the Barneses,” I 
began chattily. 

“We weren't ! ”’ snapped Dinah. 

“Weren’t we? Well, we will, then,” 
I said genially. ‘“‘Have you any 
definite plans as to the—er—deceiving 
of the Barneses as a family ? ”’ 

“They will not be deceived,’’ said 
Dinah, looking shocked. 

“TI hope most sincerely that they 
will!’ I. exclaimed anxiously. ‘‘ Do 
you mean to say you think they’ll see 
through it ? ”’ 

“See through what ? ’’ asked Dinah 
contemptuously. ‘‘ Don’t talk about 
things you don’t know anything at all 
about, Mr. Jones.” 

“Dinah,” I said sadly, sitting on the 
table—we were back in the Black Hole 
once more—‘‘ Dinah, I’ve stood Mr. 


Bones. I’ve made no complaint about 
Bones, have I? Boney I welcomed 
gladly. There was a dignified touch 


about Boney ; it suggested the lonely 
exile brooding upon the cliffs of St. 
Helena. But Jones! Why Jones, 
Dinah? There’s a fatal ring of truth 
about Jones. I feel that in time I 


might grow to look like a Jones—no, 
I won’t stand it! 
Dinah Dean! ” 


You go too far, 
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“You'll go much farther,’ said 
Dinah harshly. ‘In fact, you'll go 
home if you’re not careful! And don’t 
call me ‘ Dinah Dean,’ ’cos it makes me 
feel like a comic song! Oh, and Mr. 
Jo-Bones, I’ve got an awful nice 
s’prise for you!” 

“Mr. Joe Bones,” I said sternly, “ is 
the worst of the lot. However, I pass 
itover. Trot out your‘s’prise’! And 
talking about surprises, the Barneses—”’ 

“It’s down in the telephone-room,”’ 
interrupted Dinah. 

“Young woman!” I burst out 
savagely, “if you fondly think I’m 
going to tramp down those five flights 
of stairs again, you never made a 
greater—— oh, well!’ I said weakly, 
seeing that the child was really crest- 
fallen and disappointed. ‘‘ Lead on, 
Mac-Dinah !”’ 

So down the stairs we went again, I 
humming loudly a song which seemed 
appropriate to the occasion, entitled 
“The other Department, if you 
please.” 

We reached the telephone-room. 

“Turn your back,” commanded 
Dinah, ‘‘ and don’t look at all, all the 
time.”’ 

I became engrossed in the wall- 
paper, and sang softly to myself the 
while : 


A little higher, if you please, straight on and 
! 


up the stairs ! 
So up the stairs I went again—— 


“Hush!” said Dinah. “And I 
know what you mean, and it’s not at all 
funny!” 

She then prepared the “ awful nice 
s’prise.”’ 

That it was awful I am prepared to 
defend before the whole world—but 
nice—— ! 

As I was still engrossed in tracing out 
where the neck of the conventional 
hyacinth goes to after it has twice tied 
a knot round its own conventional roots, 
I was called back to everyday life by a 
series of the most blood-curdling groans, 
snarls, shrieks and coughs that it had 
ever been my lot heretofore to listen to. 
Obviously the woman in the house 
next door was being done to death by 
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some wild beast. With a loud cry of 
‘Police! police!’ I turned round 
and prepared to dash to the rescue. 

Dinah put down the bagpipes and 
eyed me coldly. 

“‘ Per-lease, please go on! 
lamely. 

“You haven’t got any ear for music, 
Mr. Bones! ”’ said Dinah, shaking her 
head sadly. ‘‘ And it wasn’t ‘ please ’ 
you said, so you needn’t think I thought 
it was. I thought p’raps you'd like it, 
but as you don’t we might as well go 
up to the Hole again.” She replaced 
the instrument of torture with a sigh 
in a cupboard which incidentally con- 
tained her father’s favourite top hat 
at least it was his favourite until that 
moment. 

“Dinah,” I said coaxingly, “‘ before 
we go just tell me what you're going to 
do to rescue me from the Barneses.” 

Dinah eyed me kindly, evidently 
touched by my absolute faith in her 
powers. ‘“‘ Nothing!” she said in the 
manner of one about to reveal a 
pleasant surprise. 

‘Great heavens! ”’ 
daring to believe my ears. 
Why ?” 

“ Because,’ Dinah announced slowly 
and dramatically, ‘‘ because—I’ve done 
it already !”’ 

Dazed and bewildered, I ran over the 
events of the afternoon. “ Let’s see, 
you broke the springs of a sofa, you 
smashed up the things on the mantel- 
piece—oh! and the best china—you 
played the bagpipes, you——- no, Dinah, 
you've stumped me!’ 

“That'll be sixpence and a plum, 
then, please,” began Dinah teasingly, 
when suddenly she stopped. 

Somebody had appeared at the open 
door and ejaculated in a_ horrified 
voice: “‘ Miss Andrina! What are you 
doing out of the schoolroom ? ”’ 

I couldn’t quite place the woman at 
the time; it was quite a strange face, 
and I remember puzzling over it rather. 


” T said 


I cried, hardly 
“Nothing ! 
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I gave her a non-committal smile, 
however, and took my departure, while 
Dinah walked sedately upstairs. 

As I stood in the hall a minute later 
a head suddenly appeared over the 
balusters. ‘‘ Oh, Mr. Bones!”’ called 
Dinah nonchalantly. 

“Madam ?’’ [ replied, looking up. 

This is the moment Dinah always 
chooses for propounding riddles. One 
must always be prepared to fall into the 
trap and to give the right lead. Horrible 
indeed was the fate of the luckless in- 
dividual who, upon being asked, “‘ Have 
you heard the cuckoo?’ failed to 
reply, ‘““ What cuckoo?” thus foiling 
Dinah in her attempt to score off him 
by answering with a simper, “ The 
cook’oo cooked the dinner, of course ! ”’ 

“Have you had measles, Mr. 
Bones ? ” 

“No, madam; have you?” This I 
hoped most earnestly to be the correct 
reply. 

“Yes,” said Dinah thoughtfully, 
a week ago. That’s why I’m here, 
you know, ’stead of with the others, 

still infectious. I shouldn't 


“e 


‘cos I’m 
have let you stay only ’cos of not 
wanting to sing for Mrs. Barnes, you 
know. The nurse had to go out——’”’ 

But I had gathered up my hat and 
stick and fled. 


Some days later as I tossed feverishly 
upon a bed of sickness, with aching 
limbs, flushed face, and some minor 
species of traction-engine having the 
time of its life in my throbbing head, I 
consoled myself with the reflection that 
though I had missed a delightful dance, 
though I had been cut out of my pet 
winter sports party, yea, though I had 
missed the chance that comes but once 
in a lifetime to the briefless barrister, 
yet I had at least thwarted Mrs. Barnes, 
and done her charwomen out of their 
song. 

And, after all, Dinah had done her 
best ! 

A. E, JAMEs. 
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BY HILAIRE BELLOC 


WONDER what posterity will 
make of the way we treat our 
news? ... It is always a useful 
speculation, what posterity will 
make of us and our doings. It takes 
us out of ourselves; and by standing 
outside yourself, and looking at yourself, 
you get somechance of knowing yourself. 


TAKE, for instance, the news of the 
war: I wonder what posterity will 
make of the way in which we treat that 
news ? 
It is pure guess-work, of course, but 
I hazard the opinion that posterity will 
very much concern itself with two 
apparently irreconcilable things: that 
we had such magnificent opportunities 
in our day of finding out the truth about 
distant things quickly, of disseminating 
it widely, and the rest of it—and that 
the truth was not quickly or well known 
or widely disseminated. 


F you will note carefully what people 
think to-day about the past, I think 
you will find them always puzzling about 
apparently irreconcilable things of this 
sort. 

For instance, if you are reading the 
campaign of Crecy, you will get plain 
evidence that all the last part of it was 
planned in a rational fashion, exactly 
as it would have been planned by a 
man with good modern maps before 
him. The English army of Edward III 
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marched so fast, and so straight, and 
attacked in such rapid succession the 
only four points where it could get 
across the River Somme, that you can- 
not help thinking of Edward the whole 
time as though he was working with 
maps and good scouting and good 
roads, But on the other hand, you 
know perfectly well that the conditions 
he was under were not modern; that 
the immense train of loot and other 
vehicles had no modern metalled roads 
to use, that there was no map available, 
that all the modern means of informa- 
tion did not exist. You know that 
Edward III had to grope without 
proper roads, and without maps, and 
without a compass, and without any 
regular organised scouting, and so 
groping, had to feel his way out of the 
very bad hole into which he had got 
himself. Now you know very well, with 
your modern mind and habits, that if 
you were put at the head of a consider- 
able force, under those conditions, you 
could not possibly do what Edward III 
did. The thing seems a contradiction 
in terms. It reads like a man reading 
at night without a candle. Yet he did 
it. The whole story puzzles us—and 
so shall we puzzle posterity. Heaven 
knows we are odd enough ! 


ov will find in some one Chronicler, 
when he is writing of some short 
passage of the past, two statements, 
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often within a few lines one of the other. 
One statement will be a refusal to 
believe such and such a thing, because 
there is not sufficient evidence for it— 
and yet it may be something which 
is to us to-day perfectly credible. The 
second statement will be a calm accepta- 
tion of something perfectly impossible 
(at any rate from our modern point of 
view). Do what we will, we cannot re- 
concile these two apparently contradic- 
tory attitudes in the Chronicler’s mind : 
“ Tf he was the kind of fellow who would 
say this, how on earth can he have got 
himself to say that?” There is the 
question we are always boggled at 
when we read of the past—and it is 
the question posterity will boggle at 
about us. 

I remember such a case in a story of 
the Crusades, where the writer, after 
arguing sensibly enough that a certain 
piece of news could not have reached 
the army within a certain time, pro- 
ceeds to put forward as a very probable 
tale an account of a river which rose 
in one country, ran under a broad belt 
of sea, and then appeared as another 
river in another country. 

Very nearly the whole problem of 
history consists in reconciling these 
contradictions, and if we want to 
understand both why history is difficult 
and also why it is so useful, we cannot 
do better than note our own contradic- 
tions. We are used to them, and we 
hardly notice them. But the people who 
come after us will find them amazing. 


ET us return to this instance I 
have taken of last month’s news 
from the seat of war. 

There are thousands upon thousands 
of men in this country who know what 
a field gun is, and how it is fired off, and 
about what chance it has of hitting a 
mark of such and such a size, at such 
and such a distance. In France and 
Germany and other countries where 
they have conscription, an even larger 
number of men are acquainted with the 
elements of this very simple affair. 
Yet the reader of some generations 
hence, who may turn to our Press in 
order to find out what happened in 
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Thrace in November Ig912, will find 
matter that presupposes a complete 
ignorance upon that simple affair ! 

It is particularly striking to read 
this lesson in connection with the 
superiority of certain French artillery 
methods over German. We read in our 
Press (and we read it not only in this 
country, but in the popular press of 
France and Germany, and other con- 
script nations) that the French type 
of gun has shown a great superiority 
over the German type of gun, the one 
being used by the victorious Bulgarians 
and the other by the defeated Turk. 


O one seems to be at the pains of 
telling us in the Press, what such 
myriads of modern men know in 
practice and as part of common experi- 
ence, that the superiority of the one 
type over the other is of such and such 
a kind, and, what is more important, is 
in any case slight. It is as though the 
Press were to argue at length the three- 
footedness of certain horses, or the 
wooden vessels of some foreign fleet. 
To begin with, the Bulgarians are not 
using the French field gun. They are 
not possessed of the weapon which the 
French General Staff very jealously 
keeps to itself. They have not even 
what people on that General Staff 
would call a “true Quick-Firer ”’; 
they would rather call the Bulgarian 
Schneider 75 mm.an“‘ Accelerated”’ gun. 


ND again: Supposing that this 
French-made gun _ which _ the 
Bulgarians mainly use can deliver shell 
at such and such a rate, any one who 
knows anything about guns (and that 
means a vast host of people all over 
Europe) knows perfectly well that the 
rate of delivery by the German gun, 
though inferior, is not absurdly inferior 
nor out of all proportion to the rate of 
delivery of its competitor. In other 
words, there are some hundreds of 
thousands of men scattered up and 
down Western Europe who could tell 
you from their common experience that 
what has really counted in Thrace has 
been the way in which the guns were 
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handled in the first place, and in the 
second place—much more important— 
the way in which the organisation of 
one force has been able to keep up its 
supply of ammunition as compared with 
the organisation of the other force. 
The chances that a Schneider gun 
has of hitting a given mark at say 2,500 
yards are not considerably greater than 
the chances which a Krupp gun has. 
As to the number of times that mark 
can be hit in five minutes by a six-gun 
battery, though there is a difference 
in favour of the first, it is not a very 
great difference. The guns are much 
of a muchness, with a balance in favour 
of the Schneider—but not by so very 
much. And the puzzle for posterity will 
be that while a good million knew this, 
none of the million were expected either 
to write or criticise what was written. 





THESE things are not important 

secrets, confined to a few privi- 
leged men; they are, or should be, com- 
monplaces. There are a great many 
more trained gunners to every thousand 
of the population in France or Germany 
to-day than there were trained archers 
to the same number in the fourteenth 
century. And what should we think 
of a fourteenth-century chronicler who 
should ignore the shape of a bow and 
its string? Yet the Press is talking 
all over Europe as though this simple 
matter of the guns were at once a 
miracle and a mystery. That contrast 
between our power over information 
and our use of it will, I say, give pos- 
terity furiously to think. 


T is the same with twenty other 

points about the campaign: dis- 
tances, roads, the number and the 
kind of siege guns which the attackers 
have for attacking Adrianople—and 
all the rest of it. 


ow if we were to come to life 
again a long time hence, and to 
have to explain this contradiction—and 
plenty of others—to our successors, I 
think we could do so ; and the discipline 
of thinking out how we should do it will 
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help us to explain ourselves to ourselves. 
It will help us to know ourselves. 


WE should have to begin by ex- 

plaining to our bewildered pos- 
terity what a circumscribed thing the 
modern Press was, the enormous amount 
of capital that had to be risked in the 
starting of a great daily paper, con- 
sequently the very small number of 
those who controlled the modern Euro- 
pean Press; the motives of this little 
group: how most papers were not 
printed to pay, but to be subsidised ; 
what prizes an owner had before him, 
whether his paper paid or no. We 
should have to explain the way in which 
a modern newspaper did just as well if it 
chose to employ a comparatively small 
number of men, trained to write not 
for information, but for rhetorical effect, 
as it did if it sought out better men 
over a wider field. 

We should have to explain much 
more than this. We should have to 
explain the really interesting fact that 
most of those who were reading the 
news were not so much concerned with 
finding out what happened as with 
getting excited, and why an exciting 
description which was wrong “ paid ” 
better than a true description which 
either required a little thinking, or 
presupposed a quiet mind. 


WE should have to do more still. 

We should have to explain in how 
curious a fashion the verbal information 
of the rich few and the printed informa- 
tion of the many had got separated in 
our time. We should have to rub into 
our astonished posterity the undoubted 
truth that general and popular interest 
in realities had declined in the great 
towns of England, and that while in 
less civilised parts of the world the 
great body of men all became acquainted 
in the rough with any foreign news 
largely affecting themselves, it was only 
a minority which cared in our day to 
know such truths. We should have to 
prove this to our incredulous successors 
—but we would do so by an example 
drawn from nearer home. We could 
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show how ignorant and careless was the 
mass of England to-day: on domestic 
things, how dense and hopeless was the 
fog in which the great mass were left 
as to how they were governed, and 
who really governed them. We should 
have to bring forward figures which 
would show what little general interest 
the mass of our people took in any 
exact relation of public characters, 
men powerful to affect their lives, and 
even the Bills which, when they became 
laws, would bitterly oppress them. 

When we had so explained the 
business, posterity would begin to 
understand how good accounts of a war 
were only published long after that war 
took place, published at a high price, 
and demanded only by a few fairly well- 
to-do people; while all the millions 
affected were content to receive their 
morning excitement by way of a chance 
telegram, and then to forget the whole 
thing in some new excitement. 


‘THE centuries before our time asked, 
as soon as they could reasonably 
get it, for a pretty full and accurate 
account of the things that concerned 
them. Our time is divided into two 
worlds: one, a small class, which asks 
for details and the truth, and gets it 
privately ; the other, a great majority, 
the whole nation, one may say, which 
asks for something not distinguishable 
in motive or character from fiction, 
and even this only on condition that 
it can get such fiction at once, and 
shifting scenes of it in rapid succession. 
To put it bluntly, you would have to 
explain to posterity that the bulk of 
people did not get the real news to-day 
because they did not want it. 


I" is never possible to know the 

future, and, apart from that 
truism, there must always be a large 
measure of uncertainty upon the ele- 
ments with which one calculates the 
political results of a war. But the 
measure of uncertainty to-day is quite 
abnormal, much more than it was in 
the past, and more, I hope, than it is 
likely to be in the future. 
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You have here exactly what you 
have with regard to that other kind of 
news, the news of the fighting: a sort 
of public indifference to realities ; and 
this is particularly true of our in- 
difference in the West to all that belt 
of Europe which runs north and 
south from the Balkan Peninsula to 
the Baltic, and which, after this war, 
will begin to yeast. 


T is characteristic of our time that 
people are taught at school (and 
are daily reminded in their newspapers 
and in their books of reference) of 
certain easily remembered labels, which 
are not only of the realities of the map 
of Europe, but which actually serve 
to confuse or hide those realities. 

It would be a good thing for the 
instruction of public opinion (and some- 
thing which would make the immediate 
future of those Eastern parts a little 
less startling to us in the West) if, 
instead of printing maps with the 
political boundaries marked “ Russia,” 
“Germany,” “‘The Austrian Empire,” 
“Roumania,” etc., the geographers 
were only to give us maps of the follow- 
ing three kinds. Such maps exist, but 
are either imperfect or rare, and never 
put before the mass of men. 

(1) A map coloured by languages, 
showing the various Slavonic languages, 
in various tints of the same colour, say 
yellow ; the many German dialects in 
varying tints of another contrasting 
colour, say green; and ina third equally 
contrasting colour (sayred), thecuriously 
isolated patches, many of them small, 
where the Mongol tongues, Magyar and 
Turkish, are spoken. Then the Rou- 
manian tongue would have to be put 
in in a fourth colour—blue for instance. 


ZROM such a map the Western 
reader, the English reader among 
others, would at least gather one ele- 
ment (not the most important, but 
very important) in the politics of any 
region—the element of language. 
He would see the very great extent 
of Poland—a country as individual and 
as indestructible as Ireland—and he 
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would see the way in which the revival 
of Tzech has thrust a great wedge of 
Slav speech into the very heart of the 
Germanies. He would see the Catholic 
Slavs, though they have to-day no 
independent country to their name, 
pressing the Germans westward and 
holding half Central Europe. 

He would see what a very large area 
the Serb occupies, judged by his lan- 
guage ; covering all Montenegro, all old 
Servia, and grasping a very broad and 
deep and increasing area of what is still 
politically Austria’s. 

He would see Roumania about 
doubled in size, and having the Car- 
pathians not for a boundary, but as a 
backbone. 

He would learn that very necessary 
truth about Prussia, which so very few 
people appreciate, namely, that Prussia 
is a border state, and Berlin something 
very like a frontier town: a bastion 
of outer German civilisation against the 
Slav and already feeling the infiltration 
of the Slav. It is true that German- 
speaking people line all the coast far up 
towards the north, and round what 
may be called ‘“‘the corner of the 
Baltic,” but the Slav speech comes now 
to within a short distance of the sea, 
and eastward presses close on the Oder 
in the north, far beyond the Elbe in the 
south, while whole colonies still move 
westward intact into the coal-fields of 
Western Germany. 

(2) But language is not the deter- 
mining thing in political history. A 
stronger influence is religion. And I 
would have a second map in which 
this Eastern Europe, now in movement, 
should be shown in some detail with 
the contrasting religions of all those 
regions which are just about to make 
new history. I would have the Greek 
and Latin Churches in different tints 
of the same colour, say a light and a 
dark red, for they have so much in 
common. I would have the Protestant 
Churches, German for the most part, in 
a contrasting colour, as a blue; the 
Jews in a third contrasting colour, a 
green ; and the Mahommedan patches 
in a fourth, quite different—a white or 
black. 
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A MAP of the eastern march of Europe 
so constructed would be aston- 
ishingly interesting, and again, like the 
map of the languages, show you a real 
element in the situation, which you 
would never dream of from the common 
atlases. You would see upon it the 
curious dispersion of Protestant Colonies 
throughout the Hungarian Plain; the 
very large body of Jews—nearly half of 
all the Jews in the world—scattered 
over Poland and the south of Russia. 
You would see the profound, the 
spiritually impassable, moral frontier 
which still divides the German peoples 
one from another, and you would under- 
stand why the Hapsburgs at Vienna can 
claim so much influence over such varied 
populations. 
(3) But you would need a third map : 
a map showing the dense industrial belt 
of Silesia, the way in which the German 
language in particular follows arms or 
tentacles of industrial expansion, past 
or present, and the way in which the 
great towns, such as Warsaw, are 
springing up all over this Eastern belt 
of country. I say “springing up” 
though they are centuries old, for 
Warsaw is for the most part like an 
American city, so new is everything, 
and so rapid has been its develop- 
ment. 


THe perhaps it would be wise to com- 
pare maps of the present extent of 
languages, populations and regions with 
similar maps drawn for various periods 
in the past. At any rate, knowledge 
of that kind would be a very different 
thing for the reader from the dead 
conventions upon which he is fed to-day; 
and I think the thing that he would 
expect after looking at such maps as 
these would be something that no one 
yet mentions in the Press, and that 
may come upon us at any moment to 
the disturbance of all political calcula- 
tion—and that is the resurrection of 
Poland. 
But the resurrection of Poland is 
too big a thing to tack on to the end 
of this: I must leave it for another 


paper. 


HILAIRE BELLOc. 





A “CONSULTATION” 


By 
ALAN RALEIGH 


WAS the latest product of scientific 
medicine and she my first patient, 
so I entered the consulting-room 
bristling with up-to-date science, 

eager to diagnose, prognose and treat 
her case purely as a piece of clinical 
material. 

I surveyed her critically. She was 
past middle age ; her dress was shabby, 
her face puffy, her eye watery. She 
watched me in silence. Obviously she 
needed a thorough overhauling. 

“What name is it ? ”’ I inquired. 

“Baker, sir. My ’usband’s Tom 
Baker at the builder’s, he’s my second ; 
my first was Tompkins—in the ‘ public ’ 
line—and a good ’usband till he took 
to drink—my name was Cooper before 
I married ’im—Maria Cooper—my 
father married twice and his second 
wife——”’ 

I thought it time to interrupt. 
‘““Shall we say Baker for the name, 
then ?”’ 

‘Yes, it’s Baker now and will be 
unless my ’usband falls off one of them 
‘igh scaffold poles ’e ’as to go up and 
the Insurance a 

‘“What address, Mrs. Baker?” I 
inquired. 


“The Buildings, sir, L Block, and 
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my boy’s always telling me the eighty 
stairs I ’as to climb twice a day does me 
no good—that’s Bill, you know, a good 
lad he is, works at the fried fish shop 
and allus brings his money home——”’ 

I put my pen down. ‘ What’s the 
matter with you, Mrs. Baker?” I 
asked with some directness. 

“Well, it’s like this, doctor: directly 
I sees your plate up and ’ow your name 
was Dr. Jones, I said to my sister 
Lizer, ‘ Isn’t that a coinsidence, why it 
might have been my Jim.’ ‘ Garn,’ 
she says quite rude like, ‘ you’re still 
a-thinking of that silly chap as killed 
himself with spirits of salt thinking it 
was whisky.’ ‘Don’t talk disrespect- 
ingly of the pore fellow,’ I says, ‘ he 
might have been a doctor hisself by 
now’; handy man he was; used to 
wash the bottles and take the medicine 
round, and when he come to Mrs. 
Jabbers, where I was, he allus used 


+o ” 


“What do you complain of now, 
Mrs. Baker ? ” 

She stopped a moment to wipe away a 
tear over the departed bottle-washer. 
Then she resumed. ‘ That’s wot I’m 
coming towhen youinterrupts—begging 
your pardon, sir,—directly I sees your 
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name was Jones I says to Lizer, that’s 
going to be my doctor, in memory of 
Jim, sir—I’ve always been to Dr. Smart 
before, but lor’, ’e’s no doctor; don’t 
let you get ‘arf a word in, but jest claps 
you in a chair and makes you put your 
tongue out all the while he’s making up 
medicine as fast as he can go and never 
remembers to tell you to put it back 
again—why, I’ve walked away with 
it still sticking out. I don’t call that 
being a doctor. I ’old as ’ow a doctor 
ought to ’ear what’s the matter before 
Sao 
‘“Yes, Mrs. Baker, and what ts the 
matter with you now ? ”’ 

“ That’s what I ’opes you'll tell me, 
sir, but P 

A sudden inspiration seized me. 
“Ts it your heart that troubles you, 
Mrs. Baker ? ”’ 

“‘Lor’, doctor! how clever you was. 
‘Course it is. Doctor Smart says it’s 
the stummick, as if I didn’t know best ! 
Now I thought you was a real doctor 
and I says to Lizer when I sees your 
plate go up, ‘Lizer, I believe that 
doctor that’s got the same name as 
pore Jim’ll be able to cure my art.’ 
I wants you to see if it’s orlright first, 
’cos I ’olds that a doctor ought to see 
what’s wrong. Now I lives very plain 
and keeps myself to myself, but when 
I have a bit of cold fried fish and a few 
taters and a drop of gin for supper I 
can’t hardly breathe, and my pore ’art 
goes off like a steam injin and I feels 
nearly ready to bust, and then I ’as 
to ’ave a drop of gin and peppermint, 
sir, ‘cos my nerves get something 
shockin’ and I ’as them windy spasms 
take me something frightful, that I 
often says to Lizer—my sister, sir, two 
years younger than me though people 
do say as how she looks ever so much 
older ia 

“ Let me feel your pulse, Mrs. Baker.’ 
I was getting desperate, and all pre- 
tence of taking down the case had gone. 

She held out her hand under pro- 
test. “I allus says as ’ow a doctor 
ought to know how one feels, else ’ow 
can he tell what’s the matter with you ? 
and when I first went to live in the 
Buildings—not that I ’old with Build- 
ings at all, sir, and allus keeps myself 
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to myself—some of the people thought 
I was a wash-woman—me! a common 
wash-woman—when my _ daughter 
"Melia, the one that lives out Barking 
way—why, she’s got twenty-nine cows 
and fowls as lays eggs and three pigs 
—no wash-woman for me, thank’ee, 
says I i 

The outflow temporarily ceased whilst 
I made some pretence of counting her 
pulse, but she was only drawing in a 
fresh supply of breath for a further 
outbreak. 

It came. 

“TI don’t know whether you ‘olds with 
gin and peppermint for windy spasms, 
io ; 

She interrogated me with a watery 
eye and. paused: for a second—but not 
being prepared with a prompt answer 
she got in again. 

“Dr. Smart don’t ’old with it. 
That’s why I give him up.” 

I was glad I had not spoken. 

“ Lizer’s baby ’ad the innard convul- 
sions and I give the mite a drop or two 
—brought it round something wonder- 
ful it did—and Dr. Smart ’e said as ’ow 
I ’ad no business to give it to babies. 
Telling me, sir, when I’ve ’ad thirteen 
myself—that’s counting three in the 
churchyard and one blind cos it was 
born in the strawberry season and ’ad 
a birthmark over both eyes through 
buying ice cream of an Eye-talian 
chap ’as ’ad a strawberry-mark on his 
nose—and ’im never ’ad a_ blessed 
baby in all his life and not married 
neither. I call it outragious for the 
likes of ’im to be telling me I didn’t 
know ’ow to bring up babies. Why, 
my ’Melia that’s got twenty cows— 
she knows better ’an ’im.—There! 
that’s ’ow it goes—doctor—jest there— 
feel it.” 

She grasped my hand and placed it 
somewhere near where the heart is 
supposed to be. 

I took up a stethoscope and listened 
through all Mrs. Baker’s clothes. If 
I had stripped her the history of each 
garment might have taken some time 
to relate. The stethoscope stopped 
her for a few moments, but directly she 
got over the shock of it she started 
again. 
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“‘T know’d as ’ow you was married 
and ’ad babies directly I sets eyes on 
you—bless you, I can allus tell; and I 
told ’Melia that ‘my’ doctor was 
married—TI allus calls you ‘my’ doctor 
in the Buildings ’cos I’ve got so used to 
talking to people about you that I’ve 
got the ’abit like. I feels I couldn’t 
abide a single man a-messing me about 
at my time of life.” 

A half-smothered burst of laughter 
came from the adjoining room, and I 
noticed that the door which I thought 
I had closed was about an inch ajar, 
and I knew that Mrs. Baker had an 
audience that could indulge its appreci- 
ation audibly. I glanced at the clock : 
I had endured twenty minutes of Mrs. 
Baker and she looked good for hours. 

At that moment the inspiration of 
my life came to me and I seized it. 
I shed my science, and only put it on 
now for emergencies. ‘‘ Mrs. Baker,” 
I said impressively, “‘ your case has 
interested me profoundly; it is, 1 may 
say, unique.” 

She was instantly quiet. 
for a moment. 

“‘ Being so very unusual, I can quite 
understand Dr. Smart being just a little 
in error over it. Unusual cases demand 
unusual experience and treatment.” 

Another slight pause. Mrs. Baker was 
in the seventh heaven of delight. 

“Now with regard to your distress- 
ing symptoms, those referring to the 
heart—which I may say is the very 
‘crux’ of your case, Mrs. Baker * 

Her face was a study in devotional 
ecstasy. I resumed: 

“This heart lesion ’’—here her face 
assumed a look of awe—‘“is not 
dangerous.” She gave a gasp at the 
word dangerous, and I hurriedly re- 
peated ‘‘ mot dangerous; though to 
regard it as trivial would be equally 
culpable.” 

“ Lor’, sir, didn’t I say so to Lizer ?” 
escaped her lips, but I raised my 
hand deprecatingly and checked any 
further escape. 

“All your symptoms—so cleverly 
described in a few graphic words, Mrs. 
Baker—are only a reflex—I repeat, a 
reflex of an organ that is a little lame.” 


I paused 
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Another gasp. ‘‘ Not the stomach, Mrs, 
Baker—though some doctors might 
put your troubles down to that ; they 
would be wrong—very wrong indeed ; 
it is your heart that needs a little assis- 
tance. That domestic remedy which I 
think you said you used occasionally 
gin and peppermint—an excellent con- 
coction under advice—I believe you 
said it gave you relief at times? ” 

“It do!” said Mrs. Baker emphatic- 
ally. 
“Ah! you must beware of it—it is 
insidious, you must never use it with- 
out consulting me first. You have no 
occasion to fear, Mrs. Baker—only place 
your very interesting heart in my hands 
and I can always control it.” 

“Just wot I said to Lizer,” said 
Mrs. Baker. Again I raised my 
hand. 

“Now with regard to diet.” (Strained 
attention on Mrs. Baker’s part.) ‘“‘ You 
need make little change in your diet 
chart; the simple suppers seem to 
have done you little harm: they may 
even have made you look younger 
than your sister Elizabeth. Continue 
your simple mode of life—avoid the 
society of your neighbours whose 
position is not quite your own. 

“And now,” I added, rising, “I 
will proceed to get you the medicine 
that will give you immediate relief. 
Wait one moment, Mrs. Baker.” 

I went out, leaving her intoxicated. 
My wife, with her handkerchief stuffed 
into her mouth, was just outside. She 
is also my dispenser. 

“What shall it be? ” she inquired. 
“A.D.T.?”’ (Any dashed thing.) 

“Yes, with a strong flavour of 
peppermint. Mrs. Baker has great 
faith in that essence.” 

I returned with the medicine after a 
suitable delay, annexed a fee which 
Mrs. Baker said she wished was more, 
and ushered her out. 

Mrs. Baker has remained in my flock 
ever since, and her recommendation is 
worth a considerable sum to me. 

Moral.—The stomach is almost a 
disreputable organ, but the heart is 
always interesting—and there are many 
Mrs. Bakers. 





ALAN RALEIGH. 
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AT THE 


By ALFRED OLLIVANT 
Illustrated by CHARLES ROBINSON 


REACHED the platform rather 
early. 
Two women sat _ hob-nob- 
bing in the corners by the door 
of the carriage I entered. The little 
dowdy brown one had clearly come to 
see her friend off, for she muttered an 
apology and half rose as I passed her. 

I took my seat in one of the empty 
corners on the far side. A rusty black 
bag faced me. 

Two or three women trickled in. 
Then a man entered and scrambled 
across the carriage with a curious, lurch- 
ing, top-heavy motion, supporting him- 
self with his hand against the side, to 
take his place in the corner opposite me, 
removing the black bag with difficulty. 
For a moment I thought from his un- 
certain ways that he was drunk ; then as 
I saw his face I recognised my mistake. 

Aman of rather more than middle age, 
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with close blue eyes that had known 
pain, a high forehead, a ragged greying 
moustache, fine hair growing sparse and 
parted at the side, and about his face the 
kind of glamour that betokens suffering, 
past or present. And then I noticed 
that his left knee was thick with ban- 
dages beneath his trousers. 

He wore a short black coat of good 
broadcloth, a white tie, and had the 
air of comfortable decency of the self- 
respecting skilled artisan. 

On the platform stood his wife, a tall, 
elderly woman in homely black, with a 
photograph of her husband in a locket 
about her neck. There was an undeni- 
able dignity about her that impressed. 
She lacked the battered air of those who 
must fight from the cradle to the grave 
for the right to live, to love, to breathe. 
There was rest in her face—the rest that 
those who shiver for ever on the brink of 
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they know not what cannot experience ; 
the rest that is unfailing evidence of 
faith in the world to come and some 
measure of material security in this. 

She stood a little back from the door 
and looked down the platform. ‘I’m 
trying to get you a paper, Alf,’’ she said. 

“T don’t want no paper,” replied her 
husband from his corner. He spoke in 
agentle, ghostly voice with a queer quake 
init. And it was clear from his manner, 
a little rough, a little droll, a suggestion 
of irony running through it, that the in- 
timacy between him and the woman 
outside had passed into the region where 
misunderstanding was impossible. The 
touch of roughness was for the public— 
to hide from them the fact that he loved 
his wife ; the spice of drollery for her— 
to tip her the moral wink, as it were ; 
the suggestion of irony perhaps for 
God—to let Him into the secret. 

“T’'ll get a card at the stytion and 
send it,” he said. 

His voice came forth unevenly, with 
little halts and occasional huskiness. It 
was as though he hadnot spoken for long. 
And in the blueeyes that wereacquainted 
with pain there was just the flicker of a 
smile, a thought self-conscious. 

“Yes. That’ll be best,” replied his 
wife. “‘ A card at the stytion. Don’t 
forget.” 

““T won’t forget,” growled the lame 
man, and thrust his shoulders back into 
the cushions. 

The dowdy brown woman alighted 
and stood hob-nobbing with her friend 
in the corner. 

A small boy of the preparatory-school 
class and age, wearing a chequered straw 
hat with a pink-and-white riband round 
it, entered. In one hand he carried an 
open basket, in the other a black kitten 
with a bell about its neck. 

His brother, much about the same 
age, in Eton coat and collar, with bright 
eyes, keen, uplifted face and atmosphere 
of soap and innocence, stood outside 
with the quiet mother of them both. 

The boy in the carriage, determined 
to conceal from the world the obvious 
fact that his mother had come to see him 
off, stroked his kitten with resolute face 
and downward eyes. 

The woman in the corner at his side 
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watched him friendlily. ‘‘ You’ll bring 
a parrot next !—and then a guinea- 
pig!” she chaffed. 

The little boy laughed shortly, and 
did not answer. It was just all that 
he could do to keep from crying. 

There was a moment’s painful silence. 

Then the lame man leaned forward 
with an effort. ‘‘ I suppose I’ll be able 
to get one at the stytion,”’ he said in his 
uncertain dragging voice, as of one whose 
tongue is somewhat rusty from disuse. 

His wife did not hear him. Her eyes 
were looking down the platform. 
“Here’s Mary!” she said, a note of 
satisfaction in her voice. 

A buxom red-faced girl in black and a 
pork-pie hat bustled up and handed the 
elderly woman a white box slashed with 
green riband. 

The lame man’s wife entered the 
carriage and crossed to him, picking her 
way carefully between crowded legs. 
“Mary’s brought you this, dad,” she 
said, dropping her voice confidentially. 

“What’s that ?”’ affecting a drowsy 
surliness. 

“ Chocolate.” 

The man lifted his close blue eyes to 
mine with a shamefaced smile. ‘‘ Go 
on!” he said. ‘“‘ What do I want with 
chocolate ? ”’ 

“You won’t get no dinner,” urged his 
wife. ‘‘ Only the snack you ’ad.” 

She put the box into his hand. He 
thrust it away. For a moment there 
was a little fuss of conflict between the 
woman’s black-gloved hand and the 
man’s bare one. Then she bent and 
kissed him. 

Her back was between him and me; 
but I could see the top of his cap 
over her shoulder, and could hear him 
mumbling complaints. Then she re- 
treated to the door and stood outside 
with the buxom girl in the pork-pie hat, 
the preparatory-schoolboy and _his 
quiet mother, and the dowdy brown 
woman hob-nobbing with her friend in 
the corner. . 

The chocolate-box had been left in 
the hand of the lame man. He thrust 
it furtively into his coat-pocket. 

It projected out, the green riband 
slashing the white cardboard gallantly. 
His eyes were on the door, smiling, self- 
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conscious, and—or was I deceived ?— 
a trifle moist. Again I noticed the pain 
in them, and my gaze was caught un- 
consciously by that thick-bandaged knee 
of his. 

The kitten began to miaow and the 
boy to stroke it. 

His delicate, small hands were gloved 
in black-ribbed dog-skins ; and he had 
the fine face, strong but sensitive, of the 
ruling class; the fresh wind-sweet air 
of one who from the peep of dawn has 
drunk deep of the cool, delicious life 
of moors and sea and the good green 
earth, and known nothing of squalor 
and despair and a stomach that aches 
through egpptiness. 

His mouth was set, and in his face 
and little chin the look of one who has 
learnt already the great lesson of life : 
that man is born to suffer, and the less 
he says about it the better. His grey 
eyes were big and dark and wistful. He 
was going back to school. And his 
mother stood on the platform outside. 

The kitten with the white splotch on 
its chest and the riband with the bell 
about its neck spelt for him Home. 
stroked her silently. 

His brother on the platform, with the 
easy superiority of one who does not 
go back to form-rooms, masters and 
dormitories till to-morrow, called his 
mother’s attention to something outside. 
She answered him with a smile. He 
took her hand in his, looked up into her 
face, and seemed to bubble love and 
laughter as boys and robins do. 

The departing lad would not see, would 
not join in. He sat with small stern 
face, his smooth brow ever so slightly 
puckered, and stroked his kitten. He 
was playing the game that schoolboys 
have played ever since the first school- 
boy parted from the first mother on 
the first day of the first term. No one 
should know it was his mother outside. 
And she knew the game and played it, 
inheriting the knowledge from an age- 
long line of such reserved and silent 
women rich in this particular experience 
of pain. He did not speak to her, or 
she to him. He did not look at her; 


and she only dared to steal a glance at 
his face occasionally. 
Man and woman, mother and son, 
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“ Tickets, please.” 


wereat the world-old business of parting 
here on the bleak platform of Victoria. 
The hearts of both bled ; but the trouble 
and stress should be borne in secret by 
each brave spirit and not unloaded on 
the world’s already laden shoulders. 

An inspector entered. “ Tickets, 
please,” he said. ‘‘ Yes, madam ; change 
at ’Orsham for Portsmouth.—YOU’re 
right for Littlehampton.” 

He was going to Littlehampton, then, 
to the sea, my lame friend opposite. 
And I was glad. He needed it, the man 
with the blue eyes and that thick-ban- 
daged knee. 

His wife peeped in. “Soon be off 
now,” she said with pursed lips. 

He sat back in the corner. “ I'll re- 
member that card,” hesaidin that shaky 
unused voice of his. 

“At the stytion,” she answered. 
“ That’s best,”’ and nodded sagaciously. 

She withdrew, and he leaned forward 
awkwardly. “ If I can’t I'll telegraft,” 
he said, earnest and mysterious. 
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She nodded to him; I am not sure 
she did not wink. The two together 
had baffled the tricky old world some- 
how for a score of years or more; and 
they would baffle it a little longer yet. 

A passenger herded by a fussy guard 
hurried by. 

The party on the platform stood 
round in a little circle some distance 
from the door with the fine considera- 
tion for others which is natural to our 
race. This was a parting. Each was 
determined not to trespass, not to 
snatch, where to snatch might mean to 
deprive another of a better-earned title 
to a last dear privilege. 

A newsboy with a placard slouched 
by. On it I read in gigantic letters— 


HEROES OF THE AUSONIA. 


Another great liner had followed the 
Titanic to her grave. And somewhere 
off Cape Race this same everyday 
scene, that had been practised a thou- 
sand times on some such field-day as 
this in preparation for that great day 
of battle and of victory amid the ice, 
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had been enacted in such tremendous 
circumstances as to blaze itself upon 
the heart of humanity—the same re- 
serve, the same quiet self-surrender, the 
same modest and unpresuming prac- 
tice of the teaching of Him who gave 
Himself for the sins of the whole world. 

A whistle blew. 

The lame man rose, scrambled across 
the carriage, helping himself with his 
hand, and leaning out kissed his wife. 

Then he withdrew his head. ‘‘ Good- 
bye, Mary,” he called in his husky voice 
to the unkissed daughter. 

For him there was clearly only one 
woman in the world—that old, grey, 
spectacled one outside. 

He relapsed into his corner with his 
faintly self-conscious smile. 

The train moved off. 

The boy on the platform lifted his 
bright, rosy face, full of hope and cour- 
age, to his brother’s. His young heart 
came leaping to that brother’s aid. 
Buck up, old lad, it seemed to shout. 

The boy with the kitten tilted his hat. 

He had kept his secret to the end. 
Nobody knew who the quiet woman on 
the platform was, or his re- 
lation to her. 

And her I did not see. 
True mother, she had effaced 
herself. 

The cosy brown friend, 
hob-nobbing to the last, 
passed out of sight and mind. 
I did not seek her, did not 
miss her. That parting 
lacked the dignity of pain. 

The lame man’s wife 
walked a little way with 
the moving train. Then the 
window of the carriage which 
had framed her grey old 
face, lifted and spectacled, 
slid past. 

I saw a black hand wav- 
ing ; and that too was gone. 

The lame man pulled 771t- 


Bits out of one of his 
pockets. 

From the other _pro- 
truded still the white 


chocolate-box slashed with 
green riband. 
ALFRED OLLIVANT. 

















N the flat dusty road that leads 

from Milan to Brescia, on a 

hot September morning, an 

old man shuffled along. He 

was a typical tramp. His coat and 
trousers were in rags; his shirt, half 
patches, was tied at the neck with 
string ; his bare feet kept a precarious 
hold on the remains of his boots. He 
wore no hat. A thick growth of short 
curly grey hair covered his head and 
chin. The sun and the rain and the 
dust of the roads had coloured a deep 
brown his face and chest and hands. 
His eyes were dull, and probably he was 
thinking of nothing in particular, but 
he muttered to himself amiably as he 
shuffled along mile after mile between 
the level fields full of vines, with bunches 
of little grapes almost ripe, and with 
plants of maize in long rows in between. 

At last the old man entered Brescia, 
and shuffled through the streets, ap- 
parently as uninterested in the people 
and the shops as he had been in the 
country road and the fields along it. 

A commonplace-looking man of the 
middle class—portly, loosely clothed, 
with long dark moustaches—noticed 
the old tramp. Whether it was that he 
saw in his face a likeness to some one he 
knew, or whether he had done that 
morning some profitable piece of busi- 
ness and felt in a generous mood, or 
whether he was by nature charitable 
and liked, when opportunity offered, to 
do unexpected acts of kindness, I do not 
know, for he said nothing of his motives 
either then or later ; but he stopped the 
tramp and said, “‘ Old man, would you 
like some better clothes ? ” 

To grasp this portentous suggestion 
took the tramp a little while. When his 
slow mind had understood it, he was as 
sceptical as he was eager. Doubtful 
whether there was not some catch in 
this, he said at last, ‘‘ Si, signore.” 

The other told him to follow, and 
they went through one or two streets to 


GRATITUDE 


‘ This scene took place, exactly as described, on September 19, 1912. 


a second-hand clothes shop. There the 
shopman was told to pick out a pair of 
workman’s trousers and a good cloth 
jacket, a flannel shirt, a pair of long 
cotton pantaloons which tied with tapes 
round the ankles, a pair of socks, a pair 
of stout black shoes and a black felt 
hat with a broad brim. 

Then indeed the old man was full of 
gratitude, and his half-toothless mouth 
was trying to speak the words of thanks 
and blessing which his brain had been 
struggling to frame, when his friend 
stopped him, paid the cost, wished him 
good luck, and went. 

“Now,” said the tramp to himself, 
and to the shopman and to the world 
in general, ‘‘ the Bresciani shall know 
about this.” 

Under his arm he put the bundle of 
new clothes; faster than before he 
shuffled away. He stopped at a trough 
in a public square and washed his head 
and chest and arms and his feet. Then 
he made his way to the Piazza del 
Duomo, climbed the broad flight of 
steps that leads to the great west front 
of the cathedral, and laid his bundle on 
the base of a pillar next to the centre 
door. There, in the most public spot in 
the little town, he proceeded to change 
his clothes.1 Standing at the top of 
the marble steps, quite indifferent at 
first to the notice of the passers-by, 
slowly—for his joints were very stiff— 
he took off his ragged coat, his shirt of 
patchwork and tatters. Slowly over 
his brown and hairy body he drew on 
the clean new flannel shirt. 

The boys in the Piazza came up and 
stood at the foot of the steps, and 
laughed. Men and women, walking 
through, stopped to look at this gro- 
tesque old man who was changing his 
clothes in the middle of the morning at 
the top of the steps by the door of the 
cathedral. Windows opened here and 
there, and heads came out to see what 
the crowd was about. Soon the tall 
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houses round the Piazza were as alive 
with faces as if it were a festa day anda 
procession were winding into the church. 

The old man kicked off his remains of 
boots. Slowly he pushed off his tattered 
trousers. Stiffly he bent his knees one 
by one, and laboriously got his legs into 
the long clean cotton pantaloons and 
tied the tapes at the ankles. To put on 
the socks was still more difficult. 
Meantime, to the boys who scoffed, he 
chewed out occasionally, in a hoarse 
voice, half-humorous objurgations. 

The women standing by in groups 
talked to one another volubly about 
this strange thing, and seemed to be 
more amused at the strangeness of 
it, and sympathetic to the povero 
miserabile and his feebleness of mind, 
than resentful at the injury done to the 
proprieties. 

No one interfered. It was only when 
the new trousers had been successfully 
pulled on that two policemen—in Italy 
the policemen are always in pairs— 
came up to see what had caused the 
people to collect. The senior made his 
way straight to the tramp and, with 
much gesticulation, remonstrated. 

Then the old man, in short sentences, 
in a patois which, with my limited 
knowledge of Italian, I was only just 
able to follow, told to the policemen 
and to us in the crowd, standing below 
him on the steps and in the Piazza, the 
whole story. He told about his wander- 
ings, his bad clothes—and he held up 
the boots to show the big holes in the 
soles—his meeting with the stranger in 
the street, the buying of the new outfit. 
He described the appearance of his 
benefactor, but not distinctively enough, 
it appeared, for any one in the crowd to 
recognise whoit was. Then, he said, he 
had come there to the Piazza del Duomo 
to put on his new clothes in the sight of 
the people, so that the Brescians might 
know that there was a man in their town 
who that day had done an act of charity 
to a povero vecchio. 

On this the little crowd was very 
silent. And the senior policeman 


waited till he had finished, and then he 
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only said, in a kindly voice, “‘ Be quick 
with those shoes.”’ 

But the shoes were the most trouble- 
some of all, and it was some little time 
before they could be got on, while we all 
stood quietly and watched. Then the 
coat, and the broad-brimmed hat ; and 
the old man stood up with twinkling 
eyes, looking a respectable old work- 
man to whom anyone would be glad to 
give a few hours’ work cutting grapes or 
weeding a field. He rolled up his old 
clothes, and he went through the great 
door into the cathedral. The police- 
men moved away ; the crowd dispersed, 
talking to one another and nodding 
their heads. The windows of the 
houses of the Piazza closed. There was 
nothing left but the sunshine. 


I went into the cathedral too, for 
though the seventeenth-century interior 
has little of interest for the traveller, it 
is through a doorway out of the southern 
aisle that one enters the Duomo Vecchio, 
the tenth-century basilica, now deserted, 
that all visitors to Brescia-go to see. 
As I passed through, I saw the old tramp 
kneeling at an altar in a side-chapel. 

The sacristan took me round the 
ancient church, and in half an hour’s 
time brought me again through the 
Duomo Nuovo. The side-chapel where 
the tramp had been was empty. But 
entering it to look at the altar-piece, I 
saw on the steps the bundle of old 
clothes. 

“Pfui!’’ said the sacristano, and 
holding it at arm’s length he carried it 
out of the church. 

I am sure the old man had not placed 
it there merely because he did not know 
what else to do with it. I believe he 
put it there in the same spirit of thank- 
fulness that,in Catholic countries, moves 
people who have been cured of lame- 
ness to deposit in the church as a 
memorial the crutch they have dis- 
carded. And perhaps, as a proof of a 
grateful heart, that bundle of rags at the 
foot of the altar may be held more 
precious than many a. candlestick of 
silver. 


H. S. 
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Just as though you stepped 
st-End Theatr 






A seat cosier than the cosiest that ever tipped up—your own 
favourite armchair by your own fireside. Up with the curtain—what shall 
we have this evening ?. The Sunshine Girl, Gipsy Love, The Girl in the 
Taxi, Princess Caprice >. Make your choice of the best numbers : you can 
have them all, delightfully sung, or played by a first-class orchestra, on the 


“His Master’s Voice” 





You get the real theatre spirit—the selections are so vividly recorded—the accom- 
paniments are so charming that one has only to close one’s eyes to materialize the play. 
Or you can have a variety performance headed by Lauder and Robey, or a 
ballad concert with Clara Butt, Kirkby Lunn, Paderewski, Kreisler and Backhaus, 
or a full operatic evening, with Caruso, Melba, Tetrazzini, McCormack, Titta 
Ruffo, Sammarco or scores of other celebrities singing in any aria you could possibly 
wish. It is only a question of selecting suitable records from ——— 
the comprehensive “ His Master's Voice” Catalogue. 


You cannot afford to be with- 
out a “His Master’s Voice” 
Gramophone a day longer. 
Call to-day at one of our Accredited Dealers and ask him 


to show you the Cabinet Grands, the instruments with the 
“living tone.” Cabinet Grands from £20 to 
Records from 3/6 to 30/-. 
Illustrated Booklets and Dealer's Address sent on 
receipt of post-card, 


|| The GRAMOPHONE CoO., Ltd., 
| His Masters Voice | 21 City Road, London, E.C. 
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PALL MALL MAGAZINE Offices 
20, Tudor Street, E.C. 


JANUARY, 17973. 


N its time THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE has made literary history. A 
review of its twenty years’ life recalls the illustrious names which 
have figured in its contributors’ list: R. L. Stevenson, Conan Doyle, 
Thomas Hardy, Rudyard Kipling, Bret Harte, A. C. Swinburne, 

here is but a half-dozen, picked at random, who wrote within these pages 
when their motto was “ vires acquirit eundo.” 

It is worth while to pause and reflect on the standard which any one 
of them implies, and to compare it with what the popular magazine offers 
to-day. In looking now rather to the future than to the past, it is 
my hope to revive the spirit of this ancient tradition, but if the Magazine 
is, in fact, to “‘ acquire strength in its progress,”’ it will only be through using 
the best of modern resources to light it on its way. 

THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE will belong to the day. It will be an intelli- 
gent and informative magazine reflecting something of the kindling thought 
and action of the time. The present issue has been designed with that 
aim in view, and as we go on this policy will be still further developed. 
It was customary in the past for the popular magazine to ignore almost 
wholly the dramatic events and great movements that are always going 
on in the world. It is our intention definitely to relate part of the contents 
of the Magazine to current subjects which are of first-rate importance 
in the public mind. This and the publication of the finest fiction will be 
our reason for existence. 


HUNTING THE ELUSIVE IDEA 


SHOULD like some day to write an article on the preparation of a magazine. 
The feverish hunt for ideas, the discussion and counter-discussion, the 
attempt to gauge the taste of a public with tastes as varied as the shells 
on the sea-shore, and the enormous difficulty of finding writers with the know- 
ledge and skill necessary to treat special subjects. Once having caught the 
elusive idea, one has to find a competent cook, and too often the idea which has 
been secured only after much anxiety and effort is badly burned or very much 
underdone in the process of “cooking.”” Perhaps Mr. Marconi or Mr. Edison 
may take pity on the worried editor with a brain working overtime in the quest 
for ideas, and create an Idea Machine, with a constant flow of Great Ideas always 
on tap. When the Editor wants a brilliant inspiration he will simply adjust the 
record, turn a lever, and from out the Ewigkeit will proceed epoch-making 
suggestions. The fine emanations of your minds will be caught up in air-waves 
and transmitted through the void. The question of copyright in ideas might 
then assume a more complicated form, but it is a little premature to discuss 
hard-and-fast details. 
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St. Ivel stands for Purity 
—and something more. 


St. Ivel Lactic Cheese is more than pure—for 
purity is not all that is required in a scientifi- 
cally perfect cheese. St. Ivel Lactic Cheese is 
nutritious because it is wholly digestible—the 
curd is softened and is easily assimilated. It 
assists the digestion of other foods. 


St. Ivel Lactic Cheese is deliciously creamy in 
taste, and most tempting to the appetite. It is 
beneficial because it contains organic phos- 
phates of the kind that your nervous system 
can and does absorb, and which enable it to 
repair the wear and tear of age, worry, work 
and fatigue. 


But, more important still, St. Ivel Lactic Cheese 
contains lactic acid cultures which eliminate the 


poisons that other foods create, and thus keep 
the system in splendid condition. 


(VEL 


GHEESE 





"LAC TIG: 


“The Pride of the West Countrie.” 
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THE SHORT STORY 
THE supply of suitable fiction is an editorial problem that requires a deal 
of solving. The stories that appear in the number are the result of the 
careful reading of some five hundred odd manuscripts. When I wrote short 
stories and a larger percentage than usual were returned, I regarded the editor 
as my natural enemy—a man of no artistic perception, lacking in every elementary 
human attribute; but since I have had to read fiction for my sins my point of 
view has been somewhat altered. It is no exaggeration to say that net more 
than two per cent. of the stories submitted to this or any other magazine are usable. 
The art of the short story has been systematically neglected in England, and 
we are paying the price of our neglect. But, pessimistic as this may sound, I 
hope to give you short stories as good as, perhaps even better than, those 
appearing in this issue. 
ILLUSTRATIONS AND THEIR IMPORTANCE 
HEN one has the good fortune to find a suitable story, it is often a difficult 
matter to procure suitable illustrations. English magazines as a rule do 
not pay sufficient attention to their illustrations, indeed they are generally regarded 
as of only secondary importance, and so we get cheap drawings and inferior 
reproduction. I need hardly say that this will not be the case with THE PALL 
MALL MaGazINnE. We shall endeavour to publish only the best work of the best 
men, and we already have rallied round us the pick of English artists, who are 
working heart and soul to show that England can produce a magazine fit to 
challenge comparison with the world. 

You will like our cover, I know, and we are going to give you more covers 
of a similar high grade. Mr. F. Gardner, who designed our present cover, is 
one of the finest colourists in England, and he has several other striking covers 
for THE Patt MALL MAGAZINE in the course of preparation. My own taste in 
covers is all in the direction of the artistic and decorative; something that will 
give the keynote of the magazine. The cover is our shop-window. 

Hope FoR “ JOHN SMITH ”’ 
O*XE word about our serial story. Only after long and careful consideration, 
and the weighing of the merits and possibilities of ‘‘ The Secret’’ against 
many others, did we come to a decision that it was the one best suited for our 
purpose. ‘‘ The Secret’’ is one of the most fascinating stories I have ever read— 
good, healthy fiction, entertaining from the first to the last word. 

I regard a good serial as the foundation-stone of a magazine like the PALL 
MALL, and in this department we shall be splendidly equipped. You will get 
the best serial stories obtainable. I do not necessarily mean stories by authors 
of repute, although of course we are in negotiation for several big things by 
well-known writers, but I do mean that it will be superlatively good fiction 
irrespective of the name and fame of the writer. If a story is a top-notcher, 
even should the author’s name be John Smith we will publish it. 


A SPECIAL NOTE 
{ AM going to try hard to make THE PALL MALL MAGAzINE the finest magazine 
in the world. I want the co-operation and goodwill of my readers—that is 
the best inspiration an editor can have ; and you will stimulate my endeavours 
if you will send me your criticisms on this and every other issue. Not praise, 
unless you think it is deserved, but frank, intelligent criticism—that is what 
I want. THE EDITOR. 


The Editor and Staff of the “ Pall Mall Magazine” wish 
all their readers A Happy and Prosperous New Year. 








